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The unfailing satisfaction given its users is the 
reason,’ why year in and year out, they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 
whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, free 
lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. No 
better soap can be made for any price. | 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to the 
thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


(THE Wk FAIRBANK SoMPAny) 


LIMITEO 
MONTREAL 


“Have you a little Fairy in your Home?" 
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GIOVANNI ZENATELLO ANNA CASE 
Tenor, Boston- National Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
Grand Opera Company Company 
tue scale 


_ MARIE RAPPOLD ALBERT SPALDING 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Amerwu's Greatest Viola nist 
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It is the object of this advertisement to 
differentiate Mr. Edison’s recent inven- 
tion from any and all talking machines. 
There are nearly one hundred different 
makes of talking machines on the mar- 
ket. The New Edison is not a talking 
machine. 


The pictures on this page were taken while these | 
twenty difierent artists were actually singing or play- 
ing in direct comparison with the New Edison’s | | 
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JAcovFSs UrLUS ARTHUR MIDDLETON 
Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 3assu, Mctropolitan Opera 
Com, 7) Company 
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Re-Creation of their work. 


These astonishing tests are chronicled in three hun- 
dred of America’s leading newspapers, which concede 
that an artist’s performance cannot be distinguished 
from the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


The NEW EDISON 


is positively the only instrument which has successfully sustained 
the test of direct comparison with living artists. May we send 
you the brochure “Music Re-Creation,” and; the booklet “‘What 
the Critics Say.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. Dept. 7762 











OTTO GORITZ 
Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


—— 


THOMAS CHALMERS 
Boston- National 


ar itone, 
Grand Opera Company 














Orange, N. J. 
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J JULIA HEINRICH 
», late of Aletropol 
Soprano, aris Grand Opera S no, late o li. 
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Opera Company 
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Guipo CICCcOLINI CHRISTINE MILLER ELIZABETH SPENCER Betsy LANE SHEPHERD 
. C . 


‘oncert Soprano 


Celsbrased Italian Tenor Concert Contraito Concert Soprano 
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MARIE KAISER HFLEN CLARK HARDY WILLIAMSON IDA GARDNER GLEN ELLISON 
Concert Soprano Concert Contraito Tenor, tate of Century Opera Concert Contraito Popular Scotch Baritone 
Jompany 
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Office Work Simplified 


ODERN business conditions 

require the elimination of 
all uncertain and time-wasting 
methods of filing and_ record- 
keeping in the office. 

Filing Systems and Equipment 
which encourage speed, accuracy 
and security, and operate with the 
minimum of effort, alone are 
satisfying to the Chiefs ot Busi- 
ness. 

Real Security and Durability 
will be found in Office Specialty 
STEEL Filing Cabinets. An 
investment in these Steel Cabinets 
is an asset for a business lifetime, 
as they withstand hard and con- 
stant usage to a remarkable de- 
gree, and give protection against 


fire and extreme heat as_ only 
STEEL can. 

Still greater security is offered 
in the Office Specialty Record 
Safe—not the ponderously heavy 
device usually regarded as “a 
Safe,” but a comparatively light, 
strong, fire-proof Cabinet in 
which records can be kept secure 
in Office Specialty Sectional Fil- 
ing Cabinets. 

And Office Specialty offers you 
a Filing System service—the de- 
vising of a system that suits your 
individual needs. 

If interested in Steel Filing 
Equipment ask for catalog No. 
2000. Other catalogs on Wood 
Files and Supplies. 
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*QFFICESPECIALTYMAG.@, ("= 





tion, please send nforma 


Makers of High Grade Filing Devices in Wood, Steel and Paper. J ion avoutitems checked 


Home Office and Factories: NEWMARKET, Ont. /_s:! Pics. Wood rites 
FILING EQUIPMENT STORES: / . sap = Record Safe-++ ¢ 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Var , / ils 
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Your Income, 
Money and Investments 


IF YOU DERIVE YOUR INCOME FROM 


Money Invested in Canada; 
Fluctuating Values of Canadian stocks and shares, bonds, and debentures ; or 
Purchase and Sale of Merchandise in Canada; . 
then of a certainty you are much interested in Canadian news of money, Invest- 
ments, and markets. 
News of this sort you will find fully, accurately and helpfully presented in 


THE 


FINANCIAL POST 


OF CANADA 


“THE CANADIAN NEWSPAPER FOR INVESTORS” 








HIS weekly newspaper is published, first, to give news for investors—from the man 

or woman with small savings to the heads of great eorpoerations who handle the 
accumulated savings of thousands of investors; and, secondly, to present and advocate 
policies that are in the interests of Investors. 


Also, THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA survevs the affairs of le and commerce in thei 
relation to money. earnings, securitv and tendencies: and so becomes the guardian and veuide of 
those having money or using money. 

We believe no other similar Canadian publieatio rial ness. and 1 
other paper surpasses it in the authoritative value of its conte newspaper fot 
the purposes of consultation or quotation 

Subscribers have the privilege of consultation wit] edi 7 er on all matte 


relating to their investments or money affairs 
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With (t rush from the de rodrome, upward I fly, 
Spurning the earth, speeding fast for the sky. 
The droning and throbbing shut out eve ry sound; 
In this centre of tumult re igns silence profound. 
With grey homes for the liviy ud, green graves 4 the dead, 
The dull world be lou o my view lies outspre ad 
But I enter a cloud and all fades from my sight 
From a plunge through its gloom I emerge into light 
Light free from ell shadou 8, unsullic d. serene, 
With the sky's de pths of hlue and the cloud’s pearly sheen: 
While lord of this sple ndor, shines forth the sun’s sphere. 
Tmme se d in his he avHS I’m alone with him he re 
Li Ie a spirit unbodie d, ecstatic, atire. 


Towards realms empyrean ] soar highe r and highe i. 


But the frailty of flesh make® the u ings of my plane, 
As his u ings failed Icarus, lift nie upward mn vain ™ 
For oppre ssed hy my impote WCE, lone ly and cold, 

I am called back to earth like a sheep to its fold. 
In one long spiral sweep I descend from the skies. 


| nad upward to We leame hhieé earth SECTS to rine 


Now L rest on her bosom, but lone does the thrill 
Of the touch of the infinite stir my soul still, 


The Open 
By H. McK. 


The re 's a eall in nit soul that | cannot qive 7, A nd Us / sif 0 nd wate h the « day. 
It comes th rough the waning light At sunset, flare and die, 

Of eventide, like a neystic spe I], 
On the dusky u ings of night . I hear the z phyr sigh: 
And it bids me forth And TI long again 

To the Pudge d North. For a strete h of plain, 
Whe Ve stars al lane lone and u hite. And a naked vault of f sk yf. 


For Im one of the many haggard men. 
Pent up in walls of stone, 

Though my soul cries out for moor and fen 
And solitudes unknown: 

I think for a chang 

Pll hit the range- 

| nd ] mn going th line alone. 
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A PAINTING BY ARTHUR HEMING 


Canadian artist famous for his pictures of the north country life. 


In some parts of the country where 
wild life abounds, prospectors beat on their tin basins as they make their way through the dense woods 


in order to warn animals from their path. Even the sturdy grizzly has learned to seek fresh cover 
when he hears the clatter of the prospector’s pan. But here Mr. Heming depicts an unusual 
situation. The bear has not had time to get away! The picture shows 
Mr. Heming at his best and 1s representative of his art. 
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ARELY has a more remarkable 
drama of human success been en- 


acted than that of the latest star in. 


the firmament of international celebrities 

John McEntee Bowman, proclaimed, 
not without warrant, the greatest hotel- 
man in the world. 

Consider the circumstances. Yesterday, 
to all seeming, an ordinary, everyday lad 
in the City of Toronto, living in an ordin- 
ary, everyday house, in an ordinary 
everyday neighborhood, attending an ord- 
inary, every day public school and doubt- 
less leading an ordinary, every day sort 
of boyish existence. To-day, transported 
as if by the magic of an Aladdin’s lamp 
into the midst of all the luxury and super- 
magnificence of New York’s most palatial 
hotel system, monarch of all he surveys, 
ruler over many servants, entertainer of 
millionaires, a sovereign more potent than 
many a medieval king. 

The contrast is striking. It is all the 
more extraordinary when one considers 
that the fairy prince has not yet completed 
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The Story of a 


By 


his forty-second year. 
The metamorphosis has 
been rapid. Within a 
comparatively few 
years this remarkable 
genius in modern hotel- 
dom has emerged from 
a dim Canadian obscur- 
ity into the effulgent 
glare of an internation- 
al Broadway of renown. 

It is such contrasts in 
life that attract and 
hold the interest of the 
multitude. Children are 
fascinated by fairy 
tales, in which strange 
and wonderful powers are exer- 
cised by the gift of magic. 
Grown-ups are still child-like in 
their fondness for hearing of 
achievements, which in their results 
often border on the verge of fairy- 
land. The story of any boy, born in 
humble circumstances and reared in com- 
monplace surroundings, who now dwells 
.n a palace, wears fine raiment and com- 
mands all the luxuries which wealth be- 
stows, never fails to win the attention of 
a large section of the public. 

John McEntee Bowman, president of 
the companies owning and operating 
the famous Biltmore, the scarcely less 
famous Manhattan and the fashionable 
Ansonia Hotels in New York; promo- 
ter and designer of the immense new 
Hotel Commodore, which when com- 
pleted will be the largest and most mod- 
ernly equipped hotel in the world; a man 
who is taking a direct personal interest 
in the approaching construction of the fine 
new Hotel Devonshire in his old home 
town, Toronto, may scarcely be regarded 
as having started on quite so low a rung 
of the success-ladder as some notabilities 
who might be mentioned. Yet in compari- 
son with his present position, his start 
was humble enough. 





The Greatest Hotel 
Man in the World 


Canadian Boy Who is the 


Controlling Power of a Huge 
Hotel System 


W. A. Craick 


The Bowmans are an old Toronto 
family, not in the sense of being promi- 
nent society folk, but in perhaps the 
better sense of being honest, hardworking 
citizens. John Bowman, grandfather of 
the famous hotelman, came to Canada 
from Derry in Ireland during the thirties 
of the last century anc settied in Toronto. 
He is remembered by old-timers as the 
owner of a livery and cartage business on 
Temperance Street. His son, A. M. Bow- 
man, father of John McEntee Bowman, 
who is still living, also engaged in the 
same line of business, being for some 
time associated with Bond, whose estab- 
lishment was once quite famous in the 
Queen City. Mr. A. M. Bowman also had 
some experience in the management of 
hotels, for at one time he ran the Victoria 
Hotel in Montreal and at another, the 
Queen’s, in Barrie. 

The hero of this latest success-romance 
was born on July 20, 1875, in a small 
house on Nelson Street. Nelson Street 
has degenerated badly since then, being 
now a poor, down-in-the-heel sort of 
place, inhabited for the most part by 
people of foreign origin, but in those days 
it was a well-to-do street, lying near the 
old Parliament Buildings, Government 
House and Upper Canada College and in 
the vicinity of Simcoe and Wellington 
Streets, both of which were then the acme 
of fashion. Young Jack, the only child 
of his parents, attended John Street 
School, a landmark of Toronto wiped 
out when the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company built their freight sheds on the 
old Government House property; and 
there are ex-pupils of the school to be 
found, who have a recollection of the lad 
in those fast-receding school boy days. 
He is recalled as a good-looking, clean-cut 
youngster, small and active, smart at his 
lessons, quick at games and wh the best 
natured disposition in the world. 

Jack Bowman was obviously born either 
with a silver spoon in his mouth or @ 
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golden key in his fist. The spoon or the 
key, whichever it chanced to be, was in 
his case a passion for horses. He came 
by his liking naturally; it was an inherit- 
ed characteristic and in his youth he had 
many opportunities to indulge his fancy. 
He learned to ride when a mere slip of a 
lad; he became an accomplished horseman 
before he was in his teens and, as the 
sequel will abundantly prove, it was 
through his love for horses that he has 
reached the pinnacle of fame, which he 
now occupies 

From public school, Jack Bowman gra- 
vitated to business college and from busi- 
ness college to the office of a wholesale 
merchant. Here he served for a short 
time in the capacity of bookkeeper. But 
the lad was restless. He was not just en- 
gaged in the kind of work he fancied. Pro- 
bably he did not know what career would 
be best suited to his talents, but any rate 
it was not ordinary wholesale business. 
At the critical moment, the hand of fate 
intervened, picked him up like a pawn in 
a game of chess and transported him to 
Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks. Here, 
behold him at nineteen years of age, blos- 
soming forth as steward of the famous 
old summer hotel, the Waumbeck. 

Business college taught him the theory 
of accounting; the wholesale warehouse 
gave him practical experience in the keep- 
ing of accounts; at the Waumbeck he 
gained an intimate knowledge of those 
most important departments of hotel 
management, catering and the buying of 
supplies. In those earlier days assistant 
stewards were regarded as superfiuities 
and Jack Bowman was obliged to store for 
future requisition all of the supplies re- 
quired by the big summer hotel. 
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The summer season over and the Waum- 
beck closed, its proprietor, Uriah Welsh 
by name, sent Bowman down to Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, where he owned a winter 
hotel known as the Mitchell House. At 
this hostelry, the young man performed 
similar functions to those he had exer- 
cised at the hotel on Saranac Lake, in- 
creasing his knowledge of hotel manage- 
ment and strengthening his hold on the 


hotel business generally. 


HEN the southern season was over, 

the youthful steward returned north 
and landed in New York. Not unnatur- 
ally he went to pay a visit to Proctor 
Welsh, son of the proprietor of the Waum- 
beck and the Mitchell House, with whom 
he had become acquainted the previous 
summer in the Adirondacks. Proctor 
Welsh happened to be filling the position 
of bookkeeper at Durland’s Riding Acad- 
emy, which was located on Columbus, 
Circle at the entrance to Central Park. 
He intimated that he was about to throw 
up his job and suggested that Bowman 
could take it, if he wanted it. Delighted 
to be near his favorite horses again, the 
young man jumped at the opportunity, 
and in jumping—-made his fortune. 

It was inevitable that Bowman, the 
bookkeeper, and Bowman, the accomplish- 
ed rider, could not exist together. Book- 
keeping was a waste of time for a man 
who could handle a horse as superbly as 
he. This, Mr. Durland soon discovered. 
He promptly hired another bookkeeper 
and, to the great joy of the young horse- 
man, transferred him to the Academy, 
where he was employed in the training 
and exhibiting of horses. 

At this juncture, with the stage all 


A vista in one of the 
immaculate and superb- 
ly-equipped kitchens of 
the Biltmore, with a 
view of the splendid 
swimming-tank provid- 
ed for the delectation of 
quests, 
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set for great events, enter the mag 

cian, who was destined to pour into the 
lap of the fairy prince the gifts whic! 
were soon to make him rich and renowne 
This was Gustav Baumann, owner of one 
of Gotham’s famous old hostelries, the 
Holland House, a man of wealth and pre 

tige i world. Bauman: 
wanted a horse, came to Durland’s Acad 
emv for it, struck up an acquaintance 
with the good-looking young Canadian, 
who rode so superbly, took a decided fancy 
to him and presently offered him a po 


in the hotel 


tion as his private secretary. 
Likeableness has always been a wh 
ning trait in Mr. Bowmdan’s composition. 
He was popular as a boy at school 
Toronto. Since then his geniality and 
gvood-heartedness have proved important 
factors in his success, gaining for hin 
the loval friendship and support of the 
thousands of men and women with whom 
he has been thrown in contact, a friend 
ship that includes in its circle many of 
America’s biggest financiers and captai 
of industry. Small wonder, therefore, 
that Gustav Baumann should have suc 
cumbed rapidly to the fascination of his 
sunny nature. 

Association with Baumann involved a 
return to hotel work; but circumstances 
were different. He was now the confiden- 
tial secretary of one of the leading hotel- 
men of the day, which meant that he was 
virtually in charge of the big establish- 
ment owned by the latter. More and 
more did the management of his patron's 
interests devolve on him as the days went 
by. Stronger and stronger did the bond 
of friendship between the two grow. At 
length the relationship became rather 
that of father and son than of master 
and servant, and Jack Bowman was prac- 
tically adopted into the family of the rich 
New Yorker. But he did not abuse his 
great good fortune. He was a worker 
then as now and fully justified every con- 
fidence that his patron reposed in him. 

Not a great many years ago the Hol- 
land House patronage outgrew the hotel's 
capacity to accommodate it and Mr. Bau- 
mann began to consider the erection of a 
new hotel. His attention was directed to 
a site at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-fifth Street, which was at the 
time regarded as pretty well up-town. 
Many of his friends favored this location 
and urged him to build there, but Bow- 
man was dead against it. His bump of 
foresight warned him that Twenty-fifth 
Street would soon be left far behind in the 
rapid movement of business northward. 
He had already seized upon the fact that 
the Grand Central terminal zone was the 
strategic point for large hotel develop- 
ments and in the end he was able to per- 
suade Mr. Baumann to the same belief. 





( UT OF these deliberations there was 
evolved the Biltmore and with the 
building of the Biltmore, John McEntee 
3owman’s name began to be heard around 
town as that of a coming man. The Bilt 
more, which first opened its doors on De- 
cember 31, 1918, was the last word in 
hotel design and service. It crystallized 
all the daringly progressive ideas in hotel 
construction, equipment and management 
that had flashed through the brain of 
Jack Bowman, during the years he had 
managed the Holland House. In it were 
incorporated features that would have 
been regarded but a few years before as 
entirely outside the scope of hotel prac- 
tice. Yet it caught on. It became im- 


mensely popular and with its success, the 
way opened up for greater developments. 

While Mr. Bowman had been largely 
instrumental in working out the details 
of the Biltmore enterprise and had be- 
come its manager when the big hotel was 
opened, it was nevertheless Gustav Bau- 
mann who had stood sponsor for the 
undertaking. Baumann was president of 
the Beau Site Hotel Company, which was 
organized to erect the Biltmore, and it 
was on the security of his long experience 
in hotel management that the project was 
financed. Mr. Bowman held office as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company. 


N OCTOBER, 1914, Gustav Baumann 

died. Immediately, his protégé step- 
ped into his shoes. There was no other 
alternative. No one had the intimate 
knowledge of the older man’s interests 
that he possessed and, when it became 
necessary to elect a new president of the 
Biltmore, there was no question as to the 
identity of his successor. Up to this point, 
the young Canadian hotelman’s person- 
ality had been overshadowed by that of 
his patron. Now he was at last to come 
into his own. 

Developments followed rapidly. The 
first was the formation during the latter 
part of 1915 of the Bowman Hotel Cor- 
poration, a company which will lease and 
operate, when completed, the new Hotel 
Commodore, now being erected at Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
alongside the Grand Central Depot. This 
enormous hotel, containing 2,500 rooms 
and representing an investment of ten 
millions, is being built by the New York 
Central Railway Company for the Bow- 
man Hotel Corporation and will be leased 
to the latter for a term of forty years. 
It will be twenty-six stories high and, 
when opened this fall, will be the largest 
and most modernly equipped hotel in the 
world. 

3ut even with the Biltmore and the 
Commodore on his hands, the young Na- 
poleon of hoteldom was not content. He 
craved new worlds to conquer. Last 
summer, following up his scheme of wall- 
ing in the Grand Central with hotels, he 
secured the lease of the Manhattan Hotel, 
lying to the west of the Terminal. This 
hotel had been in operation for many 
years and had enjoyed a good class of 
patronage. A complete rejuvenation of 
the property was decreed and something 
like five million dollars was expended on 
its restoration to the standing and style 
of its big neighbors. The Manhattan, 
leased, it is said, for twenty years at a 
quarter of a million a year, is believed to 
be Mr. Bowman’s personal enterprise. 


HE YOUNG man’s next achievement 

was consummated last September, 
when he became president of the Hotei 
Ansonia on Broadway. The Ansonia was 
once regarded as decidedly an up-town 
hotel. It is to-day in the heart of the 
city’s activities on the north and in con- 
sequence occupies a foremost position 
among New York’s larger and more fash- 
ionable establishments. The Ansonia was 
being managed by two of Mr. Bowman’s 
former associates in the Holland House. 
These men were anxious to gain for their 
hotel, the prestige which the association 
of Mr. Bowman with the organization 
would impart and they final!y prevailed 
on him to accept the office of president. 
His accession to the presidency of the An- 
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sonia gave a substantial im- 
petus to the business. 
Though he has lived more 
than half his life in the 
United States, Mr. Bowman 
is still at heart a good Cana- 
dian, and when the new 
hotel enterprise for Toronto 
was brought to his attention 
recently, he gladly consent- 
ed to join the directorate 
and give to the promoters of 
the yndertaking the advan- 
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persons out of 
ten that his 
pleasing personality has had more than 
any other one thing to do with his 
triumph. He is one of those rare beings 
whose geniality is contagious. It per- 
meates his entire staff and imparts an 
“atmosphere” to the hotels he manages. 
There is a get-together spirit among his 
employees, a desire to please the pro- 
prietor and show an appreciation of his 
kindliness and consideration. For he is 
indeed considerate and many a story is 
told of the generous way in which he has 
treated members of the staff who have 
been ill or in trouble. 

It is surely a man of breadth of view, 
of generosity and of kindly spirit, who 
would pen such a message as that which 
Mr. Bowman gent to the employees of the 
Biltmore on the occasion of the annual 
staff entertainment a year ago. This is 
how the message read:— 

“To the staff of the Biltmore: 1 ex- 
tend to you my compliments, congratula- 
tions and best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous New Year. It is unnecessary 
to tell you that we have had a wonderful! 
year and that the hotel has been a great 
success. You all know it because you have 
all helped to make it so. It is all due to 
the sincere and happy co-operation of 
each and every one of you from the high- 


est to the lowest; the patience you have 
shown each other and your appreciation 
of each other’s problems. 

“We have been through a lot together 
in the last two years, and our troubles— 
some great, some small—have brought us 
closer together, until to-day I feel that 
we are one large family in which loyalty 
and confidence reign supreme. I am very 
proud of you all.” 

This is a message from the heart and it 
is quoted here as showing why it is that 
all his employees esteem him and give 
him the best service that is in their power. 
Through them the public are efficiently 
served, the reputation of the hotels is 
enhanced and the success of the man- 
agement is guaranteed, so that quite ob- 
viously the personality of Mr. Bowman 
is a very important factor in the progress 
of his hotel system. 


A STRONG and exuberant vitality must 
4 be regarded as another element in 
Mr. Bowman’s success. It takes work, 
and much hard work, to accamplish all 
that he has done in the past year or two. 
Without a sound physique, energy and 
enthusiasm he would have failed. These 
advantages he enjoys as a result of par- 
ticipation in sport, particularly his fav- 

















One of the 
playrooms 
where the chil- 
dren of quests 
find plenty of 
amusement 
during their 
sojourn at the 


hotel. 


orite horse-back riding, and a love of out- 
of-door life. He is to-day a man of 
medium height, with a poise and carriage 
which suggest extraordinary suppleness 
and muscular development. Invariably 
well-groomed and fastidious in his dress, 
his figure gives an idea of force and 
energy kept in constant readiness for 
action. 


RGANIZING ability is a third power- 

ful element in Mr. Bowman’s make- 
up. He is credited with having introduced 
a brand new system of hotel management 
into the operation of the Biltmore and 
this plan of his has been copied quite gen- 
erally by the managers of other hotels 
throughout the country. Instead of try- 
ing to handle the bulk of the work with 
one or two assistants, he has surrounded 
himself with what might be called a “cabi- 
net” of assistants, each one of whom, as 
manager, is responsible for some one de- 
partment of the hotel organization. These 
men are chosen for their particular fit- 
ness for their work, with the result that 
the entire system runs smoothly and effi- 
ciently, each department standing on its 
own bottom, its head being responsible 
to the chief himself. 
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Supplementing the “cabinet” is the effi- 
ciency board, another innovation of Mr. 
Bowman’s invention. The efficiency board 
is made up of men from every department 
in the hotel. The membership is changed 
from time to time, in order to give new 
men a chance to make suggestions, but 
meetings are held regularly. In these 
meetings, which are of the round-table 
variety, ail questions of improvement in 
operation, of efficiency in personnel, of 
ways and means for better service, are 
thoroughly discussed. The findings of the 
board are reported direct to Mr. Bowman, 
who considers them of great value and 
puts such of them as appeal to him into 
operation. 


Fk ORESIGHT must be included as yet 
another of Mr. Bowman’s  success- 
compelling characteristics. In the Bilt- 
more it has been said, practically no fea- 
ture was omitted. He had prepared for 
every possible contingency. The diver- 
sity of entertainment services provided i: 
this palatial hostelry, as a result of his 
genius for evolving novelties is amazing. 
The number, the variety and the size of 
the dining and tea rooms in the building, 
including such attractions as the Grecian 


Fover, the Cascades, the Ice Garde d 
the Midnight Supper Room, are matt 
of wonderment. There are libraries 
taining thousands of real books; p 
rooms for the children of guests; a hos; 
tal and a Turkish bath establishment 
name a few of the outstanding featu 
of this mammoth institution. And through 
it all runs the genius of its versatile 
originator. 

Mr. Bowman belongs to a new race 
hotel managers. Time was when a hot 
keeper, while often a very worthy citiz 
was looked down upon by the bett 
classes in the community. Hotelkeeping 
was not exactly a genteel business. 
day the profession, if such it may be 
called, is being raised to a dignity a 
importance more in keeping with 
standing in the business world. The ma 
agement of such huge establishments 
the Biltmore and the Commodore is th: 
work of no ordinary man. It requires 
genius of a high order to contro] thei: 
complex operation. 


ND SO one finds that this one-time 

hotel clerk has attained a socia 
standing in the United States,—that he 
has come to the front among the business 
men of the republic. He numbers among 
his intimates several multi-millionaires 
He belongs to numerous select clubs. H« 
was last summer honored by being elect 
ed to the directorate of the Harrimar 
National Bank, one of the largest institu 
tions of its kind in the United States. lh 
short, he has become a big figure across 
the line, not alone through the amazing 
success which has attended his hotel e1 
terprise but because of his ability to hold 
his own in other lines of activity, business 
and social. 

Like most big men, he is notorious|y 
generous and his name is invariably to be 
found at or near the top of any fund 
whose cause appeals to him as meritori 
ous. He is still enough of a Canadian to 
give hearty support to those patrioti 
appeals which have been made from time 
to time in the. Dominion since war broke 
out. The Patriotic Fund and the British 
Red Cross have both benefited materially 
through his generosity. 

Up in Westchester County, New York 
Mr. Bowman owns a fine large farm, 01 
which he has erected a charming country 
home. Here he loves to motor after a 
hard day’s work in the city and spend the 
evening in company with a friend o1 


wo. His horses are here and horses he 


His tastes are natu 
He does not care for large 


still loves dearly. 
ally simple. 

or hilarious house parties and so hi 
country home is characteristic of h 

ideals in this direction. 

Having in mind ali that he has accon 
plished in a score of years—his wealth 
his social standing, his position among 
foremost business men of the United 
States—it must be admitted that he ha 
been extraordinarily successful. 
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Into the Abyss 


The Story of a Strange Experiment Under the Sea 


By H. G. Wells 


Author of “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” ete. 


HE LIEUTENANT stood in front 

of the steel sphere and gnawed a 

piece of pine splinter. “What do 
you think of it, Steevens?” he asked. 

“It’s an idea,” said Steevens, in the tone 
of one who keeps an open mind. 

“T believe it will smash—flat,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“He seems to have calculated it all out 
pretty well,” said Steevens, still impar- 
tial. 

‘But think of the pressure,” said the 
Lieutenant. “At the surface of the water 
it’s fourteen pounds to the inch, thirty 
feet down it’s double that; sixty, treble; 
ninety, four times; nine hundred, forty 
times; five thousand three hundred — 
that’s a mile—it’s two hundred and forty 
times fourteen pounds; that’s—let’s see 

thirty hundred-weight—a ton and a 
half, Steevens; a ton and a half to the 
square inch. And the ocean where he’s 
going is five miles deep. That's seven and 
a half——” 

“Sounds a lot,” said Steevens, “‘but it’s 
a jolly thick steel.” 


HE LIEUTENANT made no answer, 
but resumed his pine splinter. The 
object of their conversation was a huge 
globe of steel, having an exterior diameter 
of perhaps eight feet. It looked like the 
shot for some Titanic piece of artillery. 
It was elaborately nested in a monstrous 
scaffolding built into the frame work af 
the vessel, and the gigantic spars that 
were presently to sling it overboard gave 
the stern of the ship an appearance that 
had raised the curiosity of every decent 
sailor who had sighted it, from the Pool of 
London to the Tropic of Capricorn. In 
two places, one above the other, the steel 
gave place to a couple of circular windows 
of enormously thick glass, and one of 
these, set in a steel frame of great solid- 
ity, was now partially unscrewed. Both 
the men had seen the interior of this globe 
for the first time that morning. It was 
elaborately padded with air cushions, 
with little studs sunk between bulging 
pillows to work the simple mechanism of 
the affair. Everything was elaborately 
padded, even the Myer’s apparatus, which 
was to absorb carbonic acid and replace 
the oxygen inspired by its tenant, when he 
had crept in by the glass manhole, and 
had been screwed in. It was so elabor- 
ately padded that a man might have been 
fired from a gun in it with perfect safety. 
And it had need to be, for presently a man 
was to crawl in through that glass man- 
hole, to be screwed up tightly, and to be 
flung overboard, and to sink down—down 
—down—for five miles, even as the lieu- 
tenant said. It had taken the strongest 
hold of his imagination; it made him a 
bore at mess; and he found Steevens, the 
new arrival aboard, a godsend to talk to 
about it, over and over again. 
“It’s my opinion,” said the lieutenant. 
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“that that glass will simply bend in and 
bulge and smash, under a pressure of 
that sort. Daubree has made rocks run 
like water under big pressures—and, you 
mark my words——” 

“Tf the glass did break in,” said Stee- 
vens, “what then?” 

“The water would shoot in like a jet of 
iron. Have you ever felt a straight jet of 
high pressure water? It would hit as 
hard as a bullet. It would simply smash 
him and flatten him. It would tear down 
his throat, and into his lungs; it would 
blow in his ears——” 

“What a detailed imagination you 
have,” protested Steevens, who saw 
things vividly. 

“It’s a simple statement of the inevit- 
able,” said the Lieutenant. 

“And the globe?” 

“Would just give out a few little bub- 
bles, and it would settle down comfortably 
against the day of judgment, among the 
oozes and the bottom clay—with poor El- 
stead spread over his own smashed cush- 
ions like butter over bread.” 





6s AVING a look at the jigger?” 

said a voice from the rear; and 
Elstead stood behind them, spick and span 
in white, with a cigarette between his 
teeth, and his eyes smiling out of the 
shadow of his ample hat-brim. “What’s 
that about bread and butter, Weybridge? 
Grumbling as usual about the insufficient 
pay of naval officers? It won’t be more 
than a day now before I start. We are 
to get the slings ready to-day. This clean 
sky and gentle swell is just the kind of 
thing for swinging off twenty tons of 
lead and iron; isn’t it?” 

“Tt won’t affect you much,” said Wey- 
bridge. 

“No. Seventy or eighty feet down, and 
I shall be there in a dozen seconds, there’s 
not a particle moving, though the wind 
shriek itself hoarse up above, and the 
water lifts halfway to the clouds. No. 
Down there- ” He moved to the side 
of the ship and the other two followed 
him. All three leant forward on their 
elbows and stared down into the yellow- 
green water. 

“Peace,” said Elstead, finishing his 
thought aloud. 

“Are you dead certain that clockwork 
will act?” asked Weybridge, presently. 

“It has worked thirty-five times,” said 
Elstead. “It’s bound to work.” 

“But if it doesn’t?” 

“Why shouldn’t it?” 

“T wouldn’t go down in that confounded 
thing,” said Weybridge, “for twenty thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Cheerful chap you are,” said Elstead, 
and spat sociably at a bubble below. 

“T don’t understand yet how you mean 
to work the thing,” said Steevens. 





66 TN THE first place I’m screwed into 
the sphere,” said Elstead, “and 
when I’ve turned the electric light off and 
on three times to show I’m cheerful, I’m 
swung out over the stern by that crane, 
with all those big lead sinkers slung below 
me. The top lead weight has a roller 
carrying a hundred fathom of strong cord 
rolled up, and that’s all that joins the 
sinkers to the sphere, except the slings 
that will be cut when the affair is drop- 
ped. We use cord rather than wire rope 
because it‘s easier to cut and more buoy- 
ant—necessary points as you will see. 

“Through each of these lead weights 
you notice there is a hole, and an iron rod 
will be run through that and will pruject 
six feet on the lower side. If that rod is 
rammed up from below it knocks up a 
lever and sets the clockwork in motion at 
the side of the cylinder on which the cord 
winds. 

“Very well. The whole affair is low- 
ered gently into the water, and the slings 
are cut. The sphere floats—with the air 
in it, it’s lighter than water; but the lead 
weights go down straight and the cord 
runs out. When the cord is all paid out, 
the sphere will go down too, pulled down 
by the cord.” 

“But why the cord?” asked Steevens. 
“Why not fasten the weights directly to 
the sphere?” 

“Because of the smash down below. The 
whole affair will go rushing down, mile 
after mile, at a headlong pace at last. 
It would be knocked to pieces on the bot- 
tom if it wasn’t for that cord. But the 
weights will hit the bottom, and directly 
they do the buoyancy of the sphere wil! 
come into play. It will go on sinking 
slower and slower; come to a stop at last 
and then begin to float upward again. 

“That’s where the clockwork comes in 
Directly the weights smash against the 
sea bottom, the rod will be knocked 
through and will kick up the clockwork, 
and the cord will be rewound on the reel. 
I shall be lugged down to the sea bottom. 
There I shall stay for half an hour, with 
the electric light on, looking about me. 
Then the clockwork will release a spring 
knife, the cord will be cut, and up I shall 
rush again, like a soda-water bubble. The 
cord itself will help the flotation.” 

“And if you should chance to hit a 
ship?” said Weybridge. 

“I should come up at such a pace, I 
should go clean through it,” said Elstead, 
“like a cannon ball. You needn't worry 
about that.” : 


“And suppose some nimble crustacean 
should wiggle into your clockwork——” 

“It would be a pressing sort of invita- 
tion for me to stop,” said Elstead turning 
his back on the water and staring at the 
sphere. 
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HEY had swung Elstead overboard 

by eleven o'clock. The day was 
serenely bright and calm, with the horizon 
lost in haze. The electric glare in the 
little upper compartment beamed cheer- 
fully three times: Then they let him 
down slowly to the surface of the water, 
and a sailor in the stern chains hung 
ready to cut the tackle that held the lead 
weights and the sphere together. The 
globe, which had look- 
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December sun was now high in the sky, 
and the heat very considerable. 

“He'll be cold enough down there,” said 
Weybridge. “They say that below a cer- 
tain depth sea-water’s always just about 
freezing.” 

““Where’ll he come up?” asked Steevens. 
“T’ve lost my bearings.” 

“That’s the spot,” said the Commander, 
who prided himself on his omniscience. 
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Elstead!” called one hairy-chested salt, 
impatiently, and the others caught it up, 
and shouted as though they were waiting 
for the curtain of a theatre to rise. 

The Commander glanced irritably a 
them. 

“Of course, if the acceleration’s less 
than two,” he said, “he’ll be all the longer. 
We aren't absolutely certain that was 
the proper figure. I’m no slavish believer 

in calculations.” 


pan 





ed so large on deck, r—— 
looked the smallest 
thing conceivable un- 
der the stern of the 
ship. It rolled a little, 
and its two dark win- 
dows, which floated 
uppermost, seemed 
like eyes turned up in 
round wonderment at 
the people who crowd- 
ed the rail. A voice 
wondered how Elstead 
liked the rolling. “Are 
you ready?” sang out 
the Commander. “Aye, 
aye, sir!” “Then let 
her go!” 

The rope of the 
tackle tightened 
against the blade and 
was cut, and an eddy 
rolled over the globe in 
a grotesquely helpless 
fashion. Some one 
waved a handkerchief, 
some one else tried an 
ineffectual cheer, a 
middy was counting 
slowly “Eight, nine, 
ten!” Another roll, 
then with a jerk and 
a splash the thing 
righted itself. 

It seemed to be sta 
tionary for a moment 
to grow rapidly small- 
er, and then the water 
closed over it, and it 
became visible, enlarg- 
ed by refraction and 
dimmer, below the sur- 
face. Before one could 
count three it had @is- 
appeared. There was 
a tlicker of white tight 
far down in the water, 
that diminished to a 
speck and vanished. 
Then there was noth- 
ing but a depth of 
water going down in- 
to blackness, through 
which a shark was 
swimming. 





HEN suddenly the screw of the crui- 

ser began to rotate, the water was 
crickled, the shark disappeared in a 
wrinkled confusion, and a torrent of foam 
rushed across the crystalline clearness 
that had swallowed up Elstead.. “What’s 
the idea?” said one A. B.. to another. 

“We're going to lay off a couple of 
miles, *fear he should- hit us when he 
comes up,” said his mate. 

The ship steamed slowly to her new 
position. Aboard her almost every one 
who was unotcupied remained watching 
the breathing swell into which the sphere 
“had sunk. For the next hour it is doubt- 
ful if a word was spoken.that didnot. bear 
directly or indirectly on Elstead. The 
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He extended a precise finger south-east- 
ward, “And this, I reckon, is pretty near- 
ly the moment,” he said. “He’s been 
thirty-five minutes.” 

“Then he’s overdue,” said Weybridge. 

“Pretty nearly,” said the Commander. 
“T suppose it takes a few minutes for that 
cord of his to wind in.’’ 

“I forgot that,” said Weybridge, evi- 
dently relieved. 


ND THEN began the suspense. A 

minute. slowly dragged _ itself out, 
and no-sphere shot out of the water. 
Another followed, and nothing broke the 
low oily swell. The sailors: explained to 
one another that little point- about the 
winding-in of the cord. The rigging was 
dotted with expectant faces. “Come up, 


[t wasa strange vertebrated animal. 


Steevens agre 
concisely. No one or 
the quarter-deck spoke 
for a couple of mir 
utes. Then Steevens’ 
watch-case clicked. 


VW HEN, twenty 


one minutes 
after, the sun reached 
its zenith, they wer 
still waiting for the 
globe to re-appear, 
and not a man aboard 
that dared to whispe1 
that hope was dead. 
t was Weybridge who 
first gave expressio 
to that realization. He 
spoke while the sound 
of eight bells © stil! 
hung in the air. “I al 
ways distrusted that 
window,” he said quit: 
suddenly to Steevens. 
“Good 
Steevens. 
think——-” 
“Well!” said Wey 
bridge, and left the 
rest to his imagination. 


God!” said 
“You don’t 


“I’m no great be- 
liever in calculations 
myself,”’ said the Com 
mander, dubiously, “so 
that I’m not altogether 
hopeless yet.”” And at 
midnight the gunboat 
was steaming slowly 
in a spiral round the 
spot where the globe 
had sunk, and_ the 
white beam of the elec- 
tric light fled and 
halted and swept dis 
contentedly onward 
again over the waste 





of phosphorescent 
water under the little 
Stars. 

A faintly moving figure re motely suggestive of a “If his window 


hasn’t burst and 
smashed him,” said 
Weybridge, “then it’s 
a cursed sight worse, for his clockwork has 
gone wrong and he’s alive now, five miles 
under our feet, down there in the cold 
and dark, anchored in that little bubble of 
his, where never a ray of light has shone 
or a human being lived, since the waters 
were gathered together. : He’s there with 
out food, feeling hungry and thirsty and 
scared, wondering whether he'll starve 
or stifle. Which will it be? The Myer’: 
apparatus is running out, I suppose. 
How long do they last?” 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed. “What 
little things we are! What daring little 
devils!’ Down there, miles and miles of 
water — all water, and all this empty 
water about us and this sky. Gulfs!” 

He threw his hands out, and as he 
did so a little white streak swept 


noiselessly up the sky, travelling more 
slowly, stopped, became a motionless dot 
as though a new star had fallen up into 
the sky. Then it went sliding back again 
and lost itself amidst the reflections of 
the stars, and the white haze of the sea’s 
phosphorescence. 

At the sight he stopped, arm extended 
and mouth.open. He shut his mouth, 
opened it again and waved his arms with 
an impatient gesture. Then he turned, 
shouted, ‘“El-stead ahoy,” to the first 
watch, and went at a run to Lindley and 
the searchlight. 

“I saw him,” he said. “Starboard 
there! His light’s on and he’s just shot 
out of the water. Bring the light round. 
We ought to see him drifting, when he 
lifts on the swell.” 

But they never picked up the explorer 
until dawn. Then they almost ran him 
down. The crane was swung out and a 
boat’s crew hooked the chain to the sphere. 
When they had shipped the sphere they 
unscrewed the manhole and peered into 
the darkness of the interior (for the 
electric light chamber was intended to 
illuminate the water about the sphere, 
and was shut off entirely from its general 
cavity). 

The air was very hot within the cavity, 
and the india-rubber at the lip of the 
manhole was soft. There was no answer 
to their eager questions and no sound of 
movement within. Elstead seemed to be 
lying motionless, crumpled up in the 
bottom of the globe. The ship’s doctor 
crawled in and lifted him out to the 
men outside. For a moment or so they did 
not know whether Elstead was alive or 
dead. His face, in the yellow glow of the 
ship’s lamps, glistened with perspiration. 
They carried him down to his own cabin. 

He was not dead they found, but in a 
state of absolute nervous collapse, and 
besides cruelly bruised. For some days 
he had to lie perfectly still. It was a week 
before he could tell his experiences. 

Almost his first words were that he was 
going down again. The sphere would 
have to be altered, he said, in order to al- 
low him to throw off the cord if need be, 
and that was all. He had had the most 
marvellous experience. “You thought I 
should find nothing but ooze,” he said. 
“You laughed at my explorations, and I’ve 
discovered a new world!” 

He told his story im disconnected frag- 
ments, and chiefly from the wrong end, so 
that it is impossible to re-tell it in his 
words. But what follows is the narrative 
of his experience. 


T BEGAN atrociously, he said. Before 
the cord ran out the thing kept rolling 

over. He felt like a frog in a football. 
He could see nothing but the crane and 
the sky overhead, with an _ occasional 
glimpse of the people on the ship’s rail. 
He couldn't tell a bit which way the thing 
would roll next. Suddenly he would find 
his feet going up and try to step, and over 
he went rolling, head over heels and just 
anyhow on the padding. Any other shape 
would have been more comfortable, but 
no other shape was to be relied upon 
under the huge pressure of the nether- 
most abyss. 

Suddenly the swaying ceased; the globe 
righted, and when he had picked himself 
up, he saw the water all about him greeny- 
blue with an attenuated light filtering 
down from above, and a shoal of little 
floating things went rushing up past him, 
as it seemed to him, towards the light. 
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And even as he looked it grew darker and 
darker, until the water above was as dark 
as the midnight sky, albeit of a greener 
shade, and the water black. And little 
transparent things in the water developed 
a faint glint of luminosity, and shot past 
him in faint greenish streaks. 

And the feeling of falling! It was just 
like the start of a lift, he said, only it kept 
on. One has to imagine what that means, 
that keeping on. It was then of all times 
that Elstead repented of his adventure. 
He saw the chances against him in an al- 
together new light. He thought of the big 
cuttle-fish people knew to exist in the 
middle waters, the kind of things they 
tind half-digested in whales at times, or 
floating dead and rotten and half eaten by 
fish. Suppose one caught hold and 
wouldn’t leave go. And had the clock- 
work really been sufficiently tested? But 
whether he wanted to go on or go back 
mattered not the slightest now. 


[% FIFTY seconds everything was as 

black as night outside, except where 
the beam from his light struck through 
the waters, and picked out every now and 
then some fish or scrap of sinking matter. 
They flashed by too fast for him to see 
what they were. Once he thought he 
passed a shark. And then the sphere 
began to get hot by friction against the 
water. They had under-estimated this, it 
seems. 

The first thing he noticed was that he 
was perspiring, and then he heard a 
hissing, growing louder, under his feet, 
and saw a lot of little bubbles—very little 
bubbles they were—rushing upward like a 
fan through the water outside. Steam! 
He felt the window and it was hot. He 
turned on the minute glow lamp that lit 
his own cavity, looked at the padded watch 
by the studs, and saw he had been travel- 
ling now for two minutes. It came into 
his head that the window would crack 
through the conflict of temperatures, for 
he knew the bottom water was very near 
freezing. 

Then suddenly the floor of the sphere 
seemed to press against his feet, the rush 
of bubbles outside grew slower and slower 
and the hissing diminished. The sphere 
rolled a little. The window had not crack- 
ed, nothing had given, and he knew that 
the dangers of sinking, at any rate, were 
over. 

In another minute or so, he would be 
on the floor of the abyss. He thought, he 
said, of Steevens and Weybridge and the 
rest of them five miles overhead, higher 
to him than the very highest clouds that 
ever floated over land are to us, steaming 
slowly and staring down and wondering 
what had happened to him. 


E PEERED out of the window. 

There were no more bubbles now, 
and the hissing had stoped. Outside there 
was a heavy blackness—as black as black 
velvet — except where *he electric light 
pierced the empty water and showed the 
color of it—a yellow green. Then three 
things like shapes of fire swam into sight, 
following each other through the water. 
Whether they were little and near, or big 
and far off, he could not tell. 

Each was outlined in a bluish light al- 
most as bright as the lights of a fishing- 
smack, a light which seemd to be smok- 
ing greatly, and all along the sides of 
them were specks of this, like the lighted 
portholes of a ship. Their phosphores- 
cence seemed to go out as they came into 


- they were following him down. 
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the radiance of his lamp, and he saw then 
that they were indeed fish of some strange 
sort, with huge heads, vast eyes, and 
dwindling bodies and tails. Their eyes 
were turned towards him, and he judged 
He sup- 
posed they were attracted by his glare. 

Presently others of the same sort joined 
them. As he went on down he noticed 
that the water became of a pallid color, 
and that little specks twinkled in his ray 
like motes in sunbeam. This was pro- 
bably due to the clouds of ooze and mud 
that the impact of his leaden sinkers had 
disturbed. 

3y. the time he was drawn down to the 
lead weights he was in a dense fog of 
white that his electric light failed alto- 
gether to pierce more than a few yards, 
and many minutes elapsed before the 
hanging sheets of sediment subsided to 
any extent. Then, lit by his light and by 
the transient phosphorescence of a dis- 
tant shoal of fishes, he was able to see 
under the huge blackness of the superin- 
cumbent water an undulating expanse of 
greyish-white ooze, broken here and there 
by tangled thickets of a growth of sea 
lilies, waving hungry tentacles in the air. 


ARTHER away were the graceful 

translucent outlines of a group of gi- 
gantic spones. About this floor there were 
scattered a number of bristling flattish 
tufts of rich purple and black, which he 
decided must be some sort of sea-urchin, 
and small, large-eyed or blind things, 
having a curious resemblance, some te 
woodlice, and others to lobsters, crawled 
sluggishly across the track of the light 
and vanished into the obscurity again, 
leaving furrowed trails behind them. 

Then suddenly the hovering swarm of 
little fishes veered about and came to- 
wards him as a flight of starlings might 
do. They passed over him like a phos- 
phorescent snow, and then he saw behind 
them some larger creature advancing 
towards the sphere. 

At first he could see it only dimly, a 
faintly moving figure remotely suggestive 
of a walking man, and then it came into 
the spray of light that the lamp shot out. 
As the glare struck it, it shut its eyes, 
dazzled. He stared in a rigid astonish- 
ment. 


T WAS a strange, vertebrated animal. 
Its dark purple head was dimly sug- 
gestive of a chameleon, but it had such a 
high forehead and such a brain-case as 
no reptile ever displayed before; the ver- 
tical pitch of his face gave it a most ex- 
traordinary resemblance to a human 
being. 

Two large and protruding eyes pro- 
jected from sockets in chameleon fashion, 
and it had a broad reptilian mouth with 
horny lips beneath its little nostrils. In 
the position of the ears were two huge 
gill covers, and out of these floated a 
branching tree of coralline filaments, al- 
most like the tree-like gills that very 
young sharks possess. 

But the humanity of the face was not 
the most extraordinary thing about the 
creature. It was a biped, its almost glob- 
ular body was poised on a tripod of two 
frog-like legs and a long thick tail, and 
its fore limbs, which grotesquely cari- 
catured the human hand much as a frog’s 
do, carried a long shaft of bone, tipped 
with copper. The color of the creature 
was variegated; its head, hands, and legs 

Continued on page 67. 
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In Merry Mexico 
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Then he came nearer home and “In Dru Toronto’ 


he has been to Merico. 


STOOD upon the platform 

of the little deserted railway 

station of the frontier and 
looked around at the wide pros- 
pect. 


“So this,” I said to myself, “is 
Mexico!” . 


About me was the great plain 
rolling away to the Sierras in the 
background. The railroad track 
traversed it in a thin line. There . 
were no trees—only here and 
there a clump of cactus or chap- 
paral, a tuft of dog-grass or a 
few patches of dogwood. At in- 
tervals in the distance one could 
see a hacienda standing in a ma- 
jestic solitude in a cup of the 
hills. In the blue sky floated 
little banderillos of white cloud, 
while a graceful hidalgo ap- 
peared poised on a crag on one 
leg with folded wings, or floated 
lazily in the sky on one wing with 
folded legs. 

There was a drowsy buzzing of cicadas 
half asleep in the cactus cups, and, from 
some hidden depth of the hills far in the 
distance, the tinkling of a mule bell. 

I had seen it all so often in moving pic- 
tures that I recognized the scene at once. 

“So this is Mexico!” I repeated. 

The station building beside me was 
little more than a wooden shack. Its door 
was closed. There was a sort of ticket 
wicket opening at the side, but it too was 
closed. 

But as I spoke thus aloud, the wicket 
opened. There appeared in it the head 
and shoulders of a little wizened man, 
swarthy and with bright eyes and pearly 
teeth. ’ 

He wore a black velvet suit with yellow 
facings, and a tall straw hat running toa 
point. I seemed to have seen him a hun- 
dred times in comic opera. 

“Can you tell me when the next train—’ 
l began. 

The little man made a gesture of Span- 
ish politeness. 

“Welcome to Mexico!” he said. 

“Could you tell me——” I continued. 

“Welcome to our sunny Mexico!” he 
repeated, “our beautiful, glorious Merico. 
Her heart throbs at the sight of you.” 

“Would you mind ” | began again. 

“Our beautiful Mexico, torn and dis- 
tracted as she is, greets you. In the name 
of the de facto government, thrice wel- 
come. Su casa!” he added with a grace- 
ful gesture indicating the interior of his 
little shack. “Come in and smoke cigar- 
ettes and sleep. Su casa! You are cap- 
able of Spanish, is it not?” 

“No,” I said, “it is not. But I wanted 
to know when the next train for the in- 
terior-——”’ 
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“Ah!” he rejoined more briskly. “You 


adress me as a servant of the de facto 
government. Momentino! One moment!” 


E SHUT the wicket and was gone a 
long time. I thought he had faller 
asleep. 

But he reappeared. He had a bundle 
of what looked like railway time tables, 
very ancient and worn, in his hand. 

“Did you say,” he questioned, “the in- 
terior or the exterior?” 

“The interior, please.” 

“Ah, good, excellent—for the interior 
——’ the little Mexican retreated into 
his shack and I could hear him murmur- 
ing—“for the interior, excellent’—-as he 
moved to and fro. 

Presently he reappeared, a look of deep 
sorrow on his face. “Alas!” he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. “I am desolado. 
It has gone! The next train has gone!” 

“Gone! When?” 

“Alas! Who can tell? Yesterday, last 
month? But it has gone.” 

“And when will there be another one?” 
I asked. 

“Ha!” he said, resuming a brisk official 
manner. “I understand. Having missed 
the next you propose to take another. 
Excellent! What business enterprise you 
foreigners have! You miss your train! 
What do you do? Do you abandon your 
journey? No. Do you sit down—do you 
= No. Do you lose time? You do 
not. 
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Is it not?” 


said my companior 


“Magn tico! 


“Excuse me,” I said. “But when is 
there another train?” 

“That must depend” said the little offi 
cial and as he spoke he emerged from his 
house and stood beside me on the plat 
form fumbling among his railway guides. 
“The first question is, do you propose te 
take a de facto train or a de jure trans” 

“When do they gq?” I asked. 

“There is a de jure train,’”’ continued 
the station master, peering into his 
papers, “at two p.m.—very good trai: 
sleepers and diners one at four, a 
through train—sleepers, observation car, 
dining car, corridor compartments—that 
also is a de jure train -” 

“But what is the difference between the 
de )ure and the de facto?” 

t’s a distinction we generally make i: 
Mexico; the de jure trains are those that 
ought to go; that is, in theory. they go. 
The de facto trains are those that actu- 
ally do go. It is a distinction clearly es 
tablished in our correspondence with 
Huedro Huilson.” 

“Do you mean Woodrow Wilson?” 

“Yes, Huedro Huilson, president—d 
jure—of the United States.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Now I understand. And 
when will there be a de facto train?” 

“At any moment you like,” said the 
little official with a bow. 

‘But I don’t see——” 

“Pardon me—I have one here behind 
the shed on that side track—excuse me— 
one moment and I will bring it.” 
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E DISAPPEARED and 1 (77) 
presently saw him energeti- 2 


cally pushing out from behind 
the shed a little railroad lorry or 
hand truck. 

“Now then,” he said as he 
shoved his little car on to the 
main track, “this is the train. 
Seat yourself. I, myself, will 
take you.” 

“And how much shall I pay? 
What is the fare to the inter- 
ior?” I questioned. 

The little man waved the idea 
aside with a polite gesture. 

“The fare,” he said, “let us not 
speak of it. Let us forget it. 
How much money have you?” 
“T have here,” I said, taking 
out a roll of bills, “fifty dollars.” 

“And that is all you have?” 

“Ven,” 

“Then let that be the fare! 
Why should I ask more? Were 
I an American, I might; but in 
our Mexico, no. What you have 
we take; beyond that we ask 
nothing. Let us forget it. Good. 
And, now, would you prefer to 
travel first, second or third 
class?” 

“First class, please,” I said. 

“Very good. Let it be so.” 
Here the little man took from his 
pocket a red label marked F!RST 
CLASS and tied it on the edge of 
the hand car. “It is more com- 
fortable,” he said. “Now seat’ 
yourself, seize hold of these two 
handles in front of you. Move 
them back and forward, thus. 
Beyond that you need do nothing. The 
working of the car other than the mere 
shoving of the handles, shall be my task. 
Consider yourself, in fact, senor, as my 
guest.” 


E TOOK our places. I applied my- 

self, as directed, to the handles and 
the little car moved forward across the 
plain. 

“A glorious prospect,” I said, as I gazed 
at the broad panorama. 

“Magnifico! Is it not?” said my com- 
panion. “Alas! my poor Mexico. She 
wants nothing but water to make her the 
most fertile country of the globe! Water 
and soil, those only and she would 
excel all others. Give her but water, 
soil, light, heat, capital and labor, and 
what could she not be! And what do we 
see; distraction, revolution, destruction 
—pardon me, will you please stop the car 
a moment? I wish to tear up a little of 
the track behina us.” 

I did as directed. My companion des- 
cended and with a little bar that he took 
from beneath the car, unloosed a few of 
the rails of the light track and laid chem 
beside the road. 

“It is our custom,” he explained, as he 
climbed on board again. “We Mexicans 
when we move to and fro, always tear up 
the track behind us. But what was I 
saying? Ah, yes—destruction, desolation, 
alas, our Mexico!” 

He looked sadly up at the sky. 

“You speak,” I said, “like a patriot. 
May I ask your name?” 

“My name is Raymon,” he answered, 
with a bow. “Raymon Domenico y Mira- 
flores de las Gracias.” 

“And may I call you simply Raymon?” 

“I shall be delirious with pleasure if 
you will do so,” he answered. “And dare 
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I ask you in return, your 
business in our beautiful 
country?” 

The car, as we are speaking, had enter- 
ed upon a long and gently down grade 
across the plain, so that it ran without 
great effort on my part. 

“Certainly,” I said. “I’m going into 
the interior to see General Villa!” 

At the shock of the name, Raymon 
nearly fell off the car. 

“Villa! General Franceseo Villa! It 
is not possible!”’ 

The little man was shivering with evi- 
dent fear. 

“See him! See Villa! Not possible. 
Let me show you a picture of him instead? 
But approach him—it is not possible! He 
shoots everybody at sight!” 

“That is all right,” I said. “I have a 
written safe conduct that protects me.” 

“From whom?” 

“Here,” I said. “Look at them—I have 
two.” ee 

Raymon took the documents I gave him 
and read aloud. 

“The bearer is on an important mission 
connected with American rights in Mexi- 
co. If any one shoots him he will be held 
to a strict accountability—W.W.” 


“Ah! Excellent! He will be compelled 
to send in an itemized account. Excel- 
lent! And this other, let me see.” 


“If anybody interferes with the bearer, 
I will knock his face in.—T.R.” 
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His head was bowed ove) 
the books in front oF him. 


“Admirable! This is, if anything, bet- 
ter than the other for use in our country. 
It appeals to our quick Mexican natures. 
It is, as we say, simpatico. It touches us.” 

“It is meant to,” I said. 

“And may I ask,” said Raymon, “the 
nature of your business with Villa?” 

“We are old friends,” I answered. “I 
used to know him years ago when he kept 
a Mexican cigar store in Montreal. It 
occurred to me that I might be able to 
help the cause of peaceful intervention. 
I have already had a certain experiences 
in Turkey. I am commissioned to make 
General Villa an offer.” 

“I see,” said Raymon. “In that case, 
if we are to find Villa let us make al] 
haste forward. And first we must direct 
ourselves yonder”’—he pointed in a vague 
way towards the mountains—‘where we 
must presently leave our car and go wo 
foot, to the camp of General Carranza.” 

“Carranza!” I exclaimed. “But he is 
fighting Villa!” 

“Exactly. It is possible—not certai: 
but possible, that he knows where Villa 
is. In our Mexico when two of our gene 
alistas are fighting in the mountains, they 
keep coming across one another. It i 
hard to avoid it.” 


* * *« * 








T WAS two days later that we reached 

Carranza’s camp in the mountains. We 
found him just at dusk seated at a little 
table beneath a tree. 

His followers were all about picketing 
their horses and lighting fires. 

The General, buried in a book before 
him, noticed neither the movements of his 
own men nor our approach. 

I must say that I was surprised beyond 
measure at his appearance. 

The popular idea of General Carranza 
as a rude bandit chief is entirely errone- 
ous. 

I saw before me a quiet, scholarly-look- 
ing man, bearing every mark of culture 
and refinement. His head was bowed over 
the book in front of him, which I noticed 
with astonishment was Todhunter’s Al- 
gebra. Close at his hand I observed a 
work on Decimal Fractions, while, from 
time to time, I saw the General lift his 
eyes and glance keenly at a multiplication 
table that hung on a bough beside him. 

“You must wait a 
few moments,” said 
an aide-de-camp, who 
stood beside us. “The 
General is at work on 
a simultaneous equa- 
tion!” 

“Ts it possible?” I 
said in astonishment. 

The aide-de-camp 
smiled. “Soldiering 
to-day, my dear Sen- 
or,” he said, “is an ex- 
act science. On this 
equation will depend 
our entire food supply 
for the next week.” 


In the thick of the 
press a leader of fer- 
ocious aspect mount- 
ed upon a gigantic 
black horse, waved a 
combrero above hia 
head. 
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“When will he get it done?” I asked 
anxiously. 

“Simultaneously,” said the aide de 
camp. The general looked up at this 
moment and saw us. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Your Excellency,” said the aide-de- 
camp, “there is a stranger here on a visit 
of investigation to Mexico.” 

“Shoot him!” said the General, and 
turned quickly to his work. 

The aide de camp saluted. 

“When?” he asked. 

“As soon as he likes,” said the General. 

“You are fortunate, indeed,” said the 
aide-de-camp in a tone of animation, as 
he led them away, still accompanied by 
Raymon. “You might have been kept 
waiting round for days. Let us get ready 
at once. You would like to be shot, would 
you not, smoking a cigarette, and stand- 
ing beside your grave? Luckily, we have 
one ready. Now if you will wait a mo- 
ment, I will bring the photographer and 
his machirie. There is still light enough, 
I think. What would you like it called? 
The Fate of a Spy? That’s good, isn’t 
it? Our syndicate can always work up 
that into a two-reel film. All the rest of 
it—the camp, the mountains, the general, 
the funeral and so on—we can do to-mor- 
row without you.” 

He was all eagerness as he spoke. 

“One moment,” I interrupted. “I am 
sure there is 
some  mis- 
take. I only 
wished to 
present cer- 
tain papers 











and get a safe conduct from the Genera] 
to go and see Villa.” 

The aide-de-camp stopped abruptly 

“Ah!” he said. “You are not here fo: 
a picture. A thousand pardons. Give me 
your papers—one moment—I will return 
to the General and explain.” 

He vanished, and Raymon and I waited 
e growing dusk. 
t 


in th 
. he General supposed,” 


h 
N 
plained Raymon, as he lighted a cigar 


A » doubt 


“that vou were here for las machinas, the 


moving pictures.” 

In a few minutes the aide de camp 
turned. 

“Come,” 
you now.” 

We returned to where we had left Ca) 
ranza. 

The General rose to meet me with out 
stretched hand and with a gesture o 
simple cordiality. 

“You must pardon my error,” he said 

“Not at all,” I said. 

“It appears you do not desire to be shot.”’ 

“Not at present.” 

“Later, perhaps,” said the General. “Or 
your return, no doubt, provided,” he added 
with grave courtesy that sat well on him, 
“that you do return. My aide-de-camp 
shall make a note of it. But at present 
you wish to be guided to Francesco Villa?” 

"it i o 

“Quite 


he said, “the General will se« 


is possible. 
easy. He is at present near 
here, in fact much nearer than he has 
anv right to be.” 

The General frowned. “We found this 
spot first. The light is excellent and the 
mountains, as you have seen, are wonde! 
ful for our pictures. This is, by every 
’ dece ney, our scenery. Villa has no 

This is our revolution’’—the 
spoke with rising animatior 

When you see the fellow, tel! 


him for me—or tell his manager—that he 
must either move his revolution further 


away—or, by Heaven, I’lIl—I’ll use fore 
against him. But stop,” he checked him 
self. ‘“*You wish to see Villa. Good. You 
have only to follow the straight track 
over the mountain there. He is just be- 
yond, at the little village in the hollow, 
EF] Corazon de las Quertas.” 

The General shook hands and seated 
himself again at his work. The interview 
was at an end. We withdrew. 


* * + 


T HE NEXT morning we followed with- 

out difficulty the path indicated. A 
few hours’ walk over the mountain pass 
brought us to a little straggling village 
of adobe houses, sleeping drowsily in the 
sun. 

There were but few signs of life in its 
one street—a mule here and there tethe 
ed in the sun—and one or two Mexicans 
drowsily smoking in the shade. 

One building only, evidently newly 
made, and of lumber, had a decidedly 
American appearance. Its doorway bore 
the sign “GENERAL OFFICES OF THE 
COMPANY,” and under it the notice 
“KEEP OUT.” while on one of its win 
dows was painted “GENERAL MANA- 
GER,” and below it the legend, “NO 
ADMISSION,” and. on the other, 
“SECRETARY’S OFFICE: GO 
AWAY.” 

We therefore entered at once. 

“General Francesco Villa?” said a clerk, 
evidently American. “Yes, he’s here all 
right. At least, this is the office.” 

“And where is the General?” I asked. 

Continued on page 76. 
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to-day, . = they would be facing their life- 
When you look back and forgetfulls i. work, eagerly anticipating it. 


wonder 
What you were like in your work 
and your play; 
Then it may be there will often come o’er 
you 
Glimpses of notes like the catch of a song, 
Visions of boyhood shall float them before 


you, 
Behoes of dreamland shall bear’ them 
ilong.” 


Harrow School Song 


HE boys stood stiffly at attention 

in the bare, oak-raftered hall, five 

hundred of them, soldierly straight 
in their well drilled precision. A Spartan 
discipline that would seem barbarous to 
the coddled youth of the twentieth cen- 
tury had set its mark on faces and figures 
not unimpressively. The master, a broad- 
bearded Saxon, called the roll swiftly, 
the sharp, staccato answers ringing out 
like a rapid succession of pistol shots. 
With the last response he shut the book 
smartly, and paused a moment. It was 
the final roll call of the school year, and 
the rather sentimental master meditated 
a speech for the moment, then regretfully 
abandoned it as too great a departure 
from the routine so rigorously followed. 
To-morrow the boys would scatter, some 
to return, but to many it was the closing 
of one of life’s pitifully few great chap- 
ters. 

Even the least impressionable lad felt 
something of the sobering solemnity of 
the hour. A sharp, harsh command, and 
in military order the ranks filed out, 
swinging round like a piece of machinery 
and marching with the precision of its 
cogged wheels. In the gymnasium they 
broke up into a noisy cosmopolitan 
crowd, for representatives of a dozen 
nacvions were there. From the throng 
three boys separated themselves, and, 
arms linked, walked away from the rest. 
They belonged to the social aristocracy of 
the place, came from good families, and 
were destined for the same profession. 
Envious onlookers called them the “Drei- 
bund,” or Triple Alliance, and, while 
other associations changed, in the shift- 
ing life of an active community, this one 
never altered, and a quarrel with one 
meant having the antagonism of three 
undesirable foes. A healthy, courageous 
companionship, there was none in the 
School bold enough to challenge their su- 
premacy, which was exhibited in work 





and in such athletic exercises as the mili- 
tary rule of the establishment tolerated. 
They were about the same age, nearly 
sixteen, and for each it was the last night 
at Rheinwied. 

Two of them were English, one Ger- 
man, and they had been together three 


years. On the whole, school life had been 
pleasant. At first the severe restrictions 
and constantly suspicious oversight, had 
been irksome to the English lads, and 
they never became accustomed to the 
fixed German assumption that honor in 
boys was non-existent; but discipline had 
its values. 


HEY now wandered forth on an un- 
planned tour of the familiar places, 
each with its imperishable associations. 
The dingy Moravian Chapel, plain to ug- 
liness, where the women sat on one side 
of the building, the men on the other, 
like two antagonistic species, between 
whom the stout, solemn pastor was a sort 
of mediator. The tiny cemetery, with its 
orderly rows of graves, spaced exactly, 
as beds in a well ordered hospital, and 
each with its square, flat stone laid upon 
its bosom—nothing to distinguish rich 
from poor, symbolical of the ultimate 
equality. Some of the narrow mounds 
held schoolmates from far lands; and 
here the three lingered, for in the heart 
of a boy lies a deep mine of precious senti- 
ment. Out on the wooded hillside they 
went, to watch the purple twilight drop 
its rich mantle over the lovely, glowing 
valley of the Rhine. The eighth of Aug- 
ust, 1889, would mark an epoch in their 
lives. 
For a moment their communion was 
the silent fellowship of the spirit. With 


All three were taking the Sea 
as their profession, entering the Navies 
of their countries. 

Returning to their room in the big 
school building, now dismantled and deso- 
late, a wilderness of packed trunks and 
jammed valises, they sat down. 

“What a dismal hole!” sighed one of 
the English lads, viewing the wreckage 
in extreme disgust. 

“What a dismal company!” laughed the 
German. “It might be a funeral instead 
of our entrance into life, and those boxes 
coffins with real corpses in them instead 
of our caskets of fortune. Hurrah, for 
the new life! For the Sea, our home and 
mother to be! For the Navies, British 
and German! And one more for our lit 
tle Rheinwied triple alliance!” 

“Shut up, you lunatic!” grinned Angus 
Barnsley, a handsome, aristocratic look 
ing boy, who would be sure to make his 
way, everyone said, for he had ability 
and influence. 

“Now, if you were a Russian, Angus, 
and Frank, here, a Frenchman, we might 
be glum, because in a few years we'd like- 
ly be carving at each other’s throats. But 
British and German, friends always, al- 
lies often, one in blood and faith, ou 
Royalties intimately related, we are real- 
ly one family,” harangued the voluble 
German. “France hates us both, Russia 
hates us both. France hungers for re- 
venge for the debacle of ’70, and the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and she hates your 
sea power, your work in Egypt; for six 
or seven centuries, with little intermission 
she has fought you all the world over for 
the big prizes, India, the Isles of the Sea, 
America and Canada—and she has lost. 
Russia with her Panslavism and over 
lordship of the Balkans, we have one day 
to crush for our own safety, and she hates 
England for bolstering up the Turk ir 
the Crimean War, and halting her, after 
her march to the City of her Faith’s Cra 
dle, at the very gates of Constantinople 
Every year the Bear shambles nearer and 
nearer India. But England and Germany 
are natural, God-ordained allies, and with 
your sea power and our army, we are in 
vincible.” 

And so they dreamed with the fine 
optimism of youth, as their elders dream 
ed at a later date. Before their eyes 
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were visions of strange, new lands, noble 
enterprises, and, perhaps, gallant deaths. 
The bell’s summons, reminding them that 
they were still under school rules and 
must be in bed inside half-an-hour, 
brought them back to the world of to-day. 

“We will make a compact,” said Bars- 
dorf, the German, springing from his 
chair. “Ten years, fifteen, twenty—no, 
that will not be enough to report upon. 
Twenty-five years from this night, if 
alive, we will meet again and renew the 
Alliance made here during these three 
years.” 

“Great idea?” said Barnsley. 

“Where?” asked the practical Frank 
Danton, tall, square-jawed, rather pale, 
acknowledged to be the most brilliant boy 
in the school, idolized by the spectacled 
science master, who prophesied a won- 
derful career for the boy who needed no 
teaching, as Steinmetz said—only his nose 
laying to the scent. 

“We'll toss for it. Who has got any 
money? I don’t get my expense cash till 
the morning,” said the impecunious Teu- 
ton. 

“Same here for both of us,” replied 
Angus, cheerfully. He had spent his last 
coin in buying a ribbon for a pretty, flax- 
en-haired girl who was visiting the Herr 
Principal’s house. 

“There’s an English shilling in the cup- 
board there, if Angus hasn’t bagged it,” 
Frank reminded them. 


” 


HE coin was found, a series of sol- 

emn tossings followed, and in the end 
Angus Barnsley found himself the pros- 
pective host of his friends at some unspe- 
cified spot on the earth’s surface on the 
eighth day of August, 1914. To the three 
iads that night it seemed a whole mille- 
nium away. 

“And I’ll do you to the royallest blow- 
out money can buy,” he promised them. 
“But, meantime, Max, hand over that 
English bob; it’s no use to you.” 

“Sixpence of it for me,’ demanded 
Frank. “There’ll be lots of use for it on 
the other side of the briny.” 

“Not so fast,’”’ laughed the German. 
“TI never was good like you at, the mathe- 
matics, but I remember that three into 
twelve goes four. This is the way to split 
it.” He took up a hammer and chisel that 
were lying on one of the packing cases, 
and cut the coin into three pieces, solemn- 
ly distributing them. 

“A memento of our compact made this 
night,” he said. “We will keep them, luck 
pieces. And now, my budding Admirals, 
to bed, for the last time at Rheinwied.” 


II. 


ISS Barnsley sat with a book in a 
screened-off corner of the pleasant 
tea-room. She had come 
over from England, via, 
New York, a few days be- 
fore with her brother, who 
was on a Naval mission to 
Canada. He was unmar- 
ried, devoted to his sister, 
who accompanied him in 
most of his journeyings, 
since the death of their 
mother. He was away for 
the day on urgent business, 
but the charm of Quebec, 
which she was visiting for 
the first time, was making 
her loneliness not without 
compensation. The only 
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other persons in the big apartment were 
two men, motorists, she guessed, from her 
casual view of them in a mirror. They 
conversed in subdued tones, but their deep 
voices carried distinctly to the place where 
she sat. She purposed to rise and leave 
the room, as she had finished tea, but 
something she heard made her linger. The 
elder of the two men, a tall, smooth-sha- 
ven, stout person, seemed restless and ex- 
tremely irritable and, in amu 
trast, the mood of his companior 
teringly cheerful. 

“I’m on pins and needles,” said the 
stout man, impatiently. “If I had dream- 
ed he was here, and that you could treat 
the situation so lighily you could not have 
brought me within a hundred miles of 
Quebec. I have enough solid work on my 
hands to do without playing tricks at a 
time like this.” 

“And, on the contrary, I never was 
more comfortable in my life. This com- 
mercial life of yours, my friend, with all 
its detail and intricacies seems to be ruin- 
ous to the nerves,” responded the other, 
munching cakes with evident relish. “As 
for me, my work here is done. I have at- 
tended to business, I have seen the sights 
which this amazingly candid people so 
hospitably exhibit. The trip down this 
magnificent river was most instructive. 
Once before I was here, inconspicuously, 
at the time of the Tercentenary celebra- 
tions. Much has been done in the way of 
improvements since we picnicked so plea- 
santly along the coast, and pursued our 
azreeable studies. An admirable thing, 
the efficiency that seeks not only to make 
things work in an orderly, economical 
manner, but plans for the plodding work- 
er to build by. All true efficiency keeps 
a calendar dated at least ten years ahead, 
forty or fifty in case of the greater minds. 
And now on the heels of this most delight- 
ful business trip comes the touch of Ro- 
mance, if I may so speak of it, Fate, Co- 
incidence, Providence—as you will—en- 
ables me to keep my tryst with such as- 
tonishing ease. To probe the significat.ce 
of Coincidence always had a fascination 
for me.” 

“I find enough work watching the 
ground at my feet without indulging in 
star gazing,” answered the big man, net- 
tled by the amusement the other found in 
his nervousness. 

“Too close absorption in the dusty min- 
ing industries of this admirable Pro- 
vince,” laughed the other. “Dust and 
grime tend to clog one’s soul and spiritual! 
perceptions.” 

“Come, let us get away,” begged the 
elder, as his companion poured out moré 
tea. “You might have to stay here longer 
than you desired, and the entertainment, 
perhaps, might not always be of the Cha- 
teau Frontenac order.” 





sé NE MIGHT find 

compensations in a 
hospitality even thus limit- 
ed,” laughed the other. 
‘But don’t be afraid, I 
really could not afford it, 
with the pressure of sud- 
den business that has come 
into my hands. The place 
has wonderful charm—de- 
lightful old France in the 
New World. It gives atouch 
of dignity to a sadly utili- 
tarian continent, wherein 
‘every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile.’ I am no 
republican; I do not like 


your Porkopolis places, and your Ne\ 
“York rubber-neck waggons, from which 
bawlers announce the fortunes of the o 
cupants of the houses before which they 
linger, and the number and quality of th: 
wives the master of the house has ha 
No, a city like Quebec redeems many Chi 
eagos. What an eye England has had fo 
the choice fruit of the world’s basket! 
Fools term her dull, unimaginative. My 
friend, she has the keenest eye, the m« 
vivid imagination, screened perfectly 
the semblance of indifference. Is it blir 
luck that enables her to hold the keys 
the world to-day? Your smaller creatures 
prate of efficiency, like a child with a new 
toy, she pretends to be ignorant of it, out 
of date. But where are the fruits of tire 
less efficiency so rich and abundant? Dis 
weaknesses, for there is, what you ca 
the uppercut coming. Cannot I persuad 
you to take another cup of this nectar?” 


M ISS BARNSLEY smiled as_ she 
L heard the expletive wherewith the 
fat man rejected the hospitable offer. The 
other laughed aloud. 

“T was star-gazing, as you term it, this 
morning,” he continued imperturbably. 
“Daylight dreaming, on the spot at which 
Wolfe climbed the cliffs that dark Sep- 
tember night, one hundred and fifteer 
years ago, found France sleeping, and in 
a few minutes’ brisk work, won this su- 
perb prize, this—Canada!” The speak 
er’s deliberate enunciation of the name 
was powerfully impressive, almost rever- 
ential. 

“What were the words they tell us he 
repeated? 

Await 


“The inevitable hour! The Day! Fate’s 
appointment! While there I wondered if 
there might not come again the hour, the 
sieeping, and yet another waking 
the ardent kiss of another daring lover, 


and 


“Wonder and think all you like, but for 
God’s sake, do both silently,” said the 


other with hardly suppressed anger. 


| 


“Their slumbers are too deep for my 
whispers to disturb,” answered the your 
ger lightly. “I believe I could be another 
Wolfe. Wolfe! The name has fascina 
tion. Picture it, my earth-rummaging 
friend! The black night! The slumber 
ing sheepfold! The fierce, hungry raider! 
and the prize, th He spoke 
now softly. “A land of clear skies, the 
sparkling brilliance that makes the swift, 
keen mind. It is the Northern people, not 
the hot house humanity, that will inherit 
the earth, those who have the blend of 
fire and ice, the tempered summer, th« 
brilliance of winter sunlight. I would 
trade all your tropic luxuriance for the 
splendor of the exhilaration of the glow 
ing North.” 

“If you are ready I’ll step out and have 
the car brought round, and Ill thank God 
fervently when I have seen the last of 
you,” grunted tl 


1is—Canada.” 


he fat man, rising. 

“T really feel I am Spoiling an exqui 
sitely planned situation, some drama stag- 
ed by the gods,” said his companion bar 

teringly. “It has all been planned for me. 
I did not dream he would be here, I 
thought he was the other ide of the At 

lantic, and I marching from him, but 
Fate ha haken the dicebox with that 
clever hand of hers, and here we tumble 
out together, almost jostling one another, 
in Quebec. If he were actually in the 
city I think the temptation would be al- 
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most irresistible. 
However, there is the 
other side—Waiter! 
A sheet of notepaper 


and envelope! 


EVERAL min- 

utes passed. 
Miss Barnsley could 
see the reflection of 
the bent head as the 
man’s hand wrote 
rapidly. Presently 
the elder returned, 
evidently greatly 
agitated. 

“You look as if 
you have seen an un- 
usually disagreeable 
ghost,” said the other 
quietly, sealing his 
letter. “My friend 
has returned, eh?” 

“Come at once, the 
car is at the door,” 
said the elder man 
huskily. “I saw—” 
Miss Barnsley could 
not catch the whis- 
pered name. 

“T had wondered if 
he might not be 
here,” said the list- 
ener calmly. “He 
was always oddly 
punctilious in = such 
matters, dates and 
figures, and the how 
and when of events. 
A day of remarkable 
happenings, this 
eighth day of Aug- 
ust, 1914! You were 
indeed fortunate he 
did not see you. He 
had, I remember, a 
very long memory, a 
powerful hand, a 
fiercely burning 
heart. His teacher 
used to say all that 
was needed was to 
put his nose to the 
scent, he would run 
down the most ab- 
truse fact to its re- 
motest lair. He has 
quite a big bill to 
square, and is a bad 
man because he pays 
so inexorably. The 
men who are indif- 
ferent in these mat- 
ters are much easier 
to handle. A big 
lebt, a bitter, ugly 
debt.”’ 

“This is neither 
time or place for co- 
vert moralizings,” 
snapped the other 
roughly, resenting 
something of con- 
tempt and menace in 
his companion’s man- 
ner. ‘We should never agree on that 
subject.” 

“No, I think not,” answered the young- 
er man slowly. “I do not like covert mo- 
ralisings either. But as we are in—what 
shall I say—partnership, it can do no 
harm to say to you that it was damnable, 
hellish, vile.” 

“Those whose opinions govern both of 
us did not so regard it, and—” He hesi- 
tated an instant. 
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The chance came . . . Cranswick thundered his 
order and under the water a torpedo slipped away. 


“If the car is ready, let us go,” broke 
in the younger man, rising. 

Miss Barnsley rose quickly and follow- 
ed them to the door, undecided how to 
act, wishing she might meet her brother. 
In the distance a slate colored racing car 
was disappearing swiftly. Enquiring at 
the office she learned that the elder of the 
two was a well-known business man in 
the eastern part of the Province, with 
large interests in mines; the other a 


business acquaintance of his, an Ameri- 
can, also greatly interested in the mined 
product. There were many of those 
Americans, with oddly Germanic names 
and wide interests doing very active busi- 
ness in the Province of Quebec in those 
days; and there are some still, very si- 
lent, very cordial on occasion, very popu- 
lar because of a notable free handedness. 
They are not poor enough to run any 
danger of an internment camp, and too 
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American, when it comes tc 
the proof, to have their neu- 
trality called in question. 
Moreover, they are so vitally 
connected with the big and 
wealthy that it is a menace to 
the big business of the pro- : 
vince to suggest that they are Ks 
anything beside worthily pop 

ular business men. 


III. 


C APTAIN BARNSLEY was late for 

dinner. An Admiralty man, at pres- 
ent on Dominion service, his comings and 
goings these busy war times were uncer- 
tain. Waiting for him, his sister’s mind 
dwelt on the overheard conversation. Sus- 
picion in those early days of the big strug- 
gle had not been roused. Little by little 
the world of the old time had to be con- 
vineed, much against its will, of the thor- 
oughness of the German preparation for 
the long-planned scheme of world domin- 
ation. Many were much more suspicious 
of the Jingo in their own land than the 
bland and amiable Teuton. The know- 
ledge had to seep into minds gradually 
that any considerable body of men, no 
matter how hare-brained the Kaiser and 
Crown Prince might be, could possibly 
enter into friendly houses, eat the bread 
and salt of cordial hospitality, receive all 
the fullest courtesies of civilized inter- 
course, and between dinners plan with 
calm, philosophic efficiency the best way 
in which to cut the throats of their hosts. 
The world had gone beyond that stage. 
Men had still to learn the extreme patrio- 
tic piety of Court Chaplains, and emin- 
ent theologians, and to discover that there 
is no deviltry hatched in hell that you 
cannot find a kind of logic for, or some 
Doctor of Divinity to father. 

Miss Barnsley was unsuspicious. She 
had the English dislike of a scene that 
might turn out after all tu be but the 
silliest of farces. The conversation was 
susceptible, perhaps, of an entirely per- 
sonal interpretation. The men evidently 
were known, and to some extent, vouched 
for. Still she was not altogether easy in 
her mind. She was a woman of thirty, 
with distinction and charm of manner 
and appearance rare as attractive. To 
many, who regard the matrimonial goal 
as the measure of woman’s success in 
life, it was a matter of surprise that so 
delightful a woman had never married. 

It was not because opportunities had 
been lacking. Those who knew her best 
whispered that in the tragedy of Frank 
Danton the reason could be found. She 
had been engaged to the young naval offi- 
cer when the shock came of his arrest on 
the charge of betraying his country’s in- 
terests to Germany. There had been no 
more brilliant man among the rising gen- 
eration of the Senior Service. Coming 
under the eye of the great reorganizer of 
the British Navy, he shot rapidly to the 
fore as a man of mark in the new scienti- 
fic school of sea fighters. Among naval 
men of all nations, to whom his genius 
and inventive skill were known, he was 
regarded as one whom opportunity would 
carry to a place on the splendid roll of 
great British sea captains. 

This particular period marked the 
transition of the British Navy from a 
comparatively inefficient service, in which 
quantity rather than quality was consid- 
ered, to the most efficient fighting arm 
the world has ever seen, the German army 
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not excepted. Then the lists 
were filled with imposing 
names of ancient, out-dated 
vessels, with antiquated arm 
ament, slow, cumbersome, ill 
equipped, and kept in the first 
line because at the time of 
their launching they had been 
remarkable. The cries of Par 
liamentary economists, who 
believed the Millennium would arrive be 
fore 1914, and that it was time for beat 
ing swords into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning hooks, deprecated naval ex- 
penditures, and pointed out what a won- 
derful fleet Britain had—on paper. No- 
thing appeals to me more than the op 
portunity to indulge sentimental idealism 
and at the same time keep the purse- 
strings tight. Thus it was, then, with 
Great Britain, as it is to-day with the 
United States, the genial pacifist had his 
way and believed with such soul as he 
had that he was the greatest of progres 
sives instead of the most pitiful of re 
actionaries. The Millennium, unless it 
comes from the outside, as does not seem 
very likely, will have to depend on the 
consensus of sane opinion, or the compul- 
sion of the criminal by the law abiding. 
There is still need for bolts and locks on 
house doors, especially those with treas- 
ures in them, and to put them there is no 
reflection upon the morals of humanity at 
large. We cannot yet put away police pro- 
tection. The wealthiest pacifist keeps a 
safe with an intricate combination, and 
resents the footpad just as if he were 
not a man of peace. 


ORTUNATELY at the head of the 

British Admiralty was a man who 
saw only the necessity of an efficient fleet; 
so, heedless of the cries of economists who 
would have persisted in sending thous- 
ands of sailors to sea in ships that the 
first broadside of an up-to-date cruiser 
would have sent to the bottom, he rele- 
gated the naval junk with the big names 
to the scrap heap, filling their places with 
fighting machines of the first rank. Not 
all, happily, were lulled to quiescence by 
Prussian blandishments. Treachery in 
the past had richly rewarded the Teuton. 
The stealthy preparation, the sudden leap 
at the throat, the swift beating down of 
the unprepared, had paid enormously. 
Denmark, Austria, F'rance had been hum- 
bled in less than forty weeks of actual 
fighting. Schleswig-Holstein, Alsace, 
Lorraine, the supremacy of Prussia ir 
the German Confederation, the vast in- 
demnity extorted from France — these 
were the brilliant trophies won less by 
fighting in the field, than by long-plan 
ned, slowly matured treachery. 

In some respects the memory of the 
world ig short. When the criminal is 
affable, powerful, rich, it is not difficult 
to forget the ancient offence and believe 
one’s first impression to have been false. 
Now a new day had come, and with it 
new projects. From mastery of Europe 
to world mastery was not too great a step 
for an ambitious imagination. To meet 
the demands of the new projects, to make 
victory on sea as certain as victory or 
land had been, new preparations were 
made. The native, inseparable bombast 
of the Prussian made the danger legs in- 
sidious than otherwise it might have been. 
The grandiloquent Mailed Fist speech, 
the telegram to Kruger, the announce- 
ment that Germany’s future lay on the 
sea, the gigantic Navy Law, and the per- 


iodie rattling of the sword all gave wa) 
ing to those who were minded to heed 


N the dawning of the new day and B 

tain’s preparation for its task, D: 
ton had his place. Deceived as politicia 
might be, the men providentially at th 
head of the Navy were not to be foo! 
by Teutonic blandishments and amial 
hypocrisies. It was known that an arn 
of spies, men and women, infested Lor 
don, whose business it was to make Nava 


men their especial study. Secrets we 
no one doubted that 


been made an: 


reaching Germany 
Some minor arrests had 
convictions of small fry secured, but 
was known that more than signal codes 
fleet dispositions, harbor defences, was 
being disclosed to Berlin. There were 
searches, diligent, and anxious, for the 
man “higher up.” 

Danton had been on furlough, had spent 
some days at Ostend, then in the days of 
its attempted rivalry of Monte Carl 
There he had met with German friends 
One day the amazing hint dropped out of 
the skies into Admiralty offices. Danto: 
was found drunk or drugged in a hotel, 
with incriminating papers and large sums 
of money upon him, that were later traced 
to German banks. Search of his rooms 
in town revealed letters, plans of cor 
struction known to have been sold to Ger 
many, and a great many incriminating 
documents, that furnished so strong and 
connected a chain of proof that escape 
was impossible. Even in his rooms aboard 
ship was found damning evidence against 
him. There was only one possible ver 
dict at the court martial, and Dantor 
spent five years in prison, a sentence 
whose lightness surprised the world. 


IS fall came upon the proud Service 

as an unspeakable calamity. Whe 
he came out of the horrible place into ar 
even bleaker world, there was waiting for 
him in the dreary little prison town a 
woman, tender, confident, true, whose ar 
chor of faith had held through the storn 
when all others dragged. They saw each 
other but for a few moments. There were 
no pledges, nothing was said of the future, 
but Danton went out among men agalr 
strengthened by the assurance of a wo 
man’s changeless belief. Not once during 
all the terrible strain had Ellen Barns 
ley’s faith wavered. 

This her brother attributed to the fine 
spirit of a generous woman, loyal to the 
first instincts of her breeding. She never 
spoke of Danton, even to him, and he hoped 
that the man had been finally weighed 
and found wanting in the scales of her 
clear-thinking mind. 

When he went away from her, Danton 
left the world he had known and that had 
known him. He changed his name, and 
for a time was in the employ of a famous 
submarine builder in the United States 
later accepting a position in one of the 
young South American Navies, and work 
ing rapidly up to a command. There, r¢ 
cords and certificates are not absolutely 
vital. Coming from Rivers, the submarine 
man, it was not difficult from that base 
for a man of Danton’s powers to work 
his way up. 

: ' * 
PRESENTLY a servant entered the 
room in which Miss Barnsley was sit 
ting, to say that her brother had returned 
and awaited her in their private dining 
room. She joined him at once, purposing 
to tell him what she had overheard when 
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the servant should leave the room. While you? 


giving his order to the man, Barnsley 
took up the letter that had been brought 
up. His sister watched him curiously, as 
he paused in his instructions to look at 
the writing. Some instinct told her this 
was the letter the stranger had written. 
He finished his order to the servant, who 
left the room. With a word of apology, 
he opened the letter, and something fell 
to the table—a triangular piece of silver 

part of a coin. Unfolding the note, he 
glaneed rapidly over it. 

“What an extraordinary thing! How 
on earth—? The eighth of August, 1914.” 
said Barnsley half aloud. He picked up 
the piece of metal, examined it, then 
took from his purse a similarly shaped 
bit of tarnished silver and fitted the two 
together on the cloth, his sister watching 
eagerly. 

“A most amazing thing!” he said, look 
ing up. He gave her the note. 


“Dear Old Chap. (it ran), I believe 
| was the one to suggest our compact 
of twenty-five years ago, s0 I should 
be the first to keep it. The world has 
reversed its motion, as we understood 
it a quarter of a century ago. Too 
bad it could not have waited a little 
longer, instead of balking us by a 
pitiful four days. I am positively 
hungry for that royal blow-out you 
promised—a_ sailor’s appetite—but 
there’s nothing else for it; we must 
extend the time a little. I should like 
to have seen you, but just now your 
hospitality might be too attentive. I 
wonder if F. will show up? Poor old 
F. However, a toast to the Triple 
Alliance of the old time, and the post- 
poned meeting.—M.” 


hd ELIVERED at the office by hand. 

I'll go down and investigate. I’ll 
be back presently, but don’t wait.” Barns- 
ley rose to leave the room. 

“I think, perhaps, I can tell you some- 
thing about it,” she said, detaining him. 
“It sounds rather absurd, but you may 
judge for yourself.” And she told him of 
the overheard conversation, describing the 
motorists as distinctly as possible. “T 
feel sure the younger wrote that note.”’ 

“It was the man himself,” said Angus, 
when she had finished. “The other I do 
not know, but I'll find out details at the 
office. I may be absent some time. You 
had better not wait for me.” And he 
left the room hurriedly. She ordered the 
delaying of dinner, and, recalling the 
conversation of the afternoon, considered 
it in the light of her knowledge. Her 
brother was away for some time. When 
he came back he was silent and unusually 
absorbed. She waited patiently until he 
was-ready to tell her what she wished to 
know. 

“That note was from Max Barsdorf, an 
old Rheinwied schoolfellow, now Captain 
in the German Navy.” And he told her 
of the boyish compact, omitting reference 
to the third party to it. 

“The Dreibund! The Triple Alliance!” 
she repeated quietly. “The third was 
Frank Danton, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” he replied; and gave his atte: 
tion to the food on his plate. 

“I am afraid I shall be very busy for 
an hour or two at the office downtown,” 
he said as they left the table. “I must 
leave for Ottawa to-morrow and there is 
a great deal to be attended to in the mean 
time. Can you find anything to amuse 
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It must be awfully slow and dull 
for you with only your maid.” ‘ 

“T don’t find it so in the least,” she 
smiled. “You must not think at all of 
me or I shall be afraid I am in the way. I 
find the old city very wonderful. I want 
to see the sunset from the Terrace, and 
then, if everything else fails, there are 
heaps of letters to write.” 


GHE WENT out a few minutes later 
““ and shortly afterwards he left to at- 
tend to his affairs. A brisk walk soon 
brought him to the building in which an 
office had been set apart for him. On the 
ground floor a number of men were wait- 
ing to be admitted to one of the rooms. 
Hurrying to the elevator he paused a 
moment to look them over. They were 
mostly of the type very familiar to him, 
reservists, old service men, with perhaps 
some volunteers seeking enlistment, all 
anxious to be in the middle of the big 
ring. There had been a constant stream 
since the declaration of war. 

Barnsley’s experienced eye now ran 
over them approvingly. They were the 
right kind. Men from farm and mine 
and workshop—answering the call. Sud- 
denly his glance was riveted on a tall, 
well-built man, clearly of a different class 
from the majority. The subtle hallmark 
of class was on him, and the men stand- 
ing round, keen judges, seemed to recog- 
nize it. Barnsley recognized him at once. 
It was Danton. 

The officer did not hesitate a moment 
after recognition. There was a cloudly 
anger on his face. He walked forward 
and tapped the man on the shoulder 
sharply. The other turned swiftly. 

“I want to see you a moment. Come 
with me!” said Barnsley. The other fol- 
lowed without a word and they went up- 
stairs to a private room and the officer 
closed the door. 

“What were you doing in that line?” he 
demanded of Danton, who returned his 
gaze without flinching. 

It was a strong, fine face, full of clean- 
cut power. Barnsley in his wrath had 
to acknowledge that the man had not 
“let go” despite his fall. He did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry. He 
marvelled for an instant, at the power so 
terrible an experience had not shattered. 

“T came to answer the call,” Danton 
replied. 

“The call is not for you, and you know 
it,” rapped Barnsley, sharply. “We are 
summoning men to fight the German— 
against him I mean, don’t you under- 
stand?” 

He was not the man to mince words, 
and he did not mean the other’s feelings 
should be touched tenderly. 

“Then you mean to bar me?” asked 
Danton. 

“IT most certainly do,” came the swift 
reply. “We want men, trained men where 
we can get them. All we ask is that 
they are sound, loyal to the allegiance 
they swear, but—well, what’s the use of 
wasting words? I don’t want any fuss or 
dramatie scene about 
the man who wants to 
come back and that kind 
of stuff. Some may 
come back, but there are 
others for whom there 
is no. return. road. 
Everything has broken 
down behind them, and 
there is nothing but 
space. For your own 





sake, for old times’ sake, keep out of 
that line. That’s all I’ve got to say, and 
I cannot make it too plain.” 

He uttered the prohibition slowly, em- 
phatically. There was menace in his tone. 

“Barnsley!”” said Danton after a mo- 
ment’s pause. The strong self-possession 
had not wilted under the other’s words. 
“As you may suppose, it is not an easy 
matter to ask consideration from you. 
I have no desire to speak of the past, no 
protestation of innocence, no excuse to 
make. Let that stand as it is for the pre- 
sent. It won’t always stand. So much I 
will say. I’ve enough faith left in me to 
believe that hell will not always be top- 
side. I want to serve, I don’t care in 
what capacity. Is there no place I ean 
fill, without peril to the flag I used to 
serve under?” 

“There is none,” answered Barnsley. 
“None.” 

“You used to reckon me a man who 
knew his trade,” said Danton. 

“The man you were would be priceless 
to us to-day,” replied the officer, moved, 
despite himself, as he recalled what had 
been prophesied in gun-room and service 
club of the man before him. 

“T am the man I was,” said the visitor 
quietly. “All I ask is to get back to a 
British ship, under the old ensign, on the 
fighting line. You cannot suggest any 
service I will turn from. Try me. I am 
a better, more skilled man than I was in 
the old days, and I have a big account of 
my own to square. Has the country no 
use for a man of my training and 
powers?” 

There was no egotism in the speech. 
The listener, and thousands of others, had 
experienced, in his fall, the bitterest sor- 
row of their lives. It was the downfall 
not of one who was insignificant, but of 
a stronger tower in the vital line of de- 
fense. 

“Look here, Danton,” said Barnsley in 
gentler tone, as he considered the an- 
guish of such a man as the one before him, 
shut out from the great opportunity that 
had been the dream at least of the clean 
years of his career. “God knows I don’t 
want to rake up the damnable story. If 
any man believed in you, to the bitter end, 
I did, for every reason. When the report 
came out at first I laughed at the absur- 
dity of it. I’d have cheerfully killed the 
man who suggested it. And then came 
the proof, hammered into my unwilling 
mind by hard, cold fact. You made your 
own hell and jumped into it, in spite of 
every sacred tie in life, your country, 
your God, your friends—all of us who held 
you as a brother, and more. You were 
meant for a leader, a Captain of Cap- 
tains. You traded us like cattle in the 
market to our deadliest, foulest foe, for 
money. And this night, if I could 
take you out of your torment I would 
not! Hell is made for deeds like yours, 
and if I lied or hid the truth to free you 
for service, I’d be guilty as you were. 


”) 


Now go! 


He turned away to 

the window and did 

not look round again 

i until he heard the door 

r open and close, and he 

4 knew he was. alone. 

} He sat down to work, 

tN bes feeling strangely shak- 

en. The interview had 

stirred him to the 
depths. 
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IV. 

JT yAYLIGHT was fading into dusk. 

The day had been hot, but with sun- 
set had come the delicious coolness of the 
Canadian summer evening. From the 
commanding height of the grandly pic- 
turesque old world city, Danton looked 
down on the lordly St. Lawrence, its 
waters brilliant with the hues of the 
setting sun. A stark, war-painted cruiser 
was threshing its way toward Gulf and 
open sea. He watched her every move- 
ment, his face hard and drawn with fierce, 
hopelss longing. As she passed out of 
sight, leaving the darkening river dreary 
and lifeless, she symbolized all he had lost. 
Right years before this cruiser, now 
plunging seaward, had been his command. 
To-night he envied the opportunity and 
clean name of the humblest sailor who 
served aboard her. 

Barnsley’s words had impressed upon 
him, as had nothing since he left Eng- 
land, the immeasurable gulf separating 
him from the world that had cast him 
out. He and Barnsley had been intimate 
from childhood, their lives seemingly in- 
extricably interwoven. For a bitter mo- 
ment the gulf seemed to be impassable. 
There came again to him the suggestion 
of a former service friend, spoken when 
the trial was almost over. It summed up 
the judgment of the men he had known, 
their best, kindest advice. 

“There’s always the big retreat, Dan- 
ton. There’s always the way of the bul- 
let.” A thousand times, in crucial mo- 
ments, when the fighting spirit, had 
pressed, had pulsed low, the words had 
echoed through his mind. “The big re- 
treat. The way of the bullet!” He had 
always repulsed the bitter advice con- 
temptuously. To-night it came to him 
like a ringing bugle call. A fierce de- 
termination to fight hell back to his last 
gasp gripped him anew. There should be 
no retreat. If he had to go down without 
vindication, it should be fighting, and 
from the fire of the enemy. All had not 
been lost. Ont of the mists of the past, 
the darkness of the present, came the 
face, sweet and tender, of the woman who 
had not failed him. 


HE HARD lines in his face softened, 

his figure whipped up straight. There 
was much to fight for beside his own place 
in the world, a woman’s faith to justify, 
her love to crown. 

“Frank!” a voice called softly; a hand 
was laid on his arm. For a moment he 
thought it was but the dream face he had 
hungered for. 

“Ellen!” he whispered. And then, as 
he looked upon her, the gulf separating 
her from him seemed wide as eternity, 
the prison brand to be stamped inerasibly 
on his very forehead. 

“Take me away from here, where we 
may speak,” she said. They walked on in 
silence until they came to a more secluded 
spot. Her eyes shone with an eager light, 
the color glowed in her face. Trouble 
and the heavy burden of suffering love 
had given to her a new, rarer beauty. 
There came to him a determination to 
Keep this last holy thing given to him 
from the vultures that ever hovered over 
him. 

“Ellen, you should not have done this,” 
he said. “Can’t you see, dear, that the 
thought of you being soiled by contact 
with my evils is bitterest of all. I cannot 
bear the thought of any clouding of your 
life.” 
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“You can’t help it, Frank,” she smiled. 
“TIT am what I am, so near to you in every 
thought, that the clouds that are over 
you must darken my skies. I would not 
have it otherwise. If I feared to walk 
with you in the darkness I should not be 
fit to stand with you when the sunlight 
comes again.” 

The wonder of her clear shining love 
awed him to new reverence, and kept him 
silent. 

“And the light is coming, I know it, I 
know it,” she said with a strange triumph 
ant conviction that startled him. “Now 
tell me of these last years.” 


~O HE told her of his work in the 
States, the gaining of the first foot- 
hold from which he had climbed to the 
commission he had more recently held. 
It was not a great position, but still a 
notch on the face of the steep cliff from 
which advance might be made. Then, 
when the war clouds were gathering, so 
sure was he that the day prepared for 
so long by the Prussian war bureaucracy 
had been determined upon by them, ané 
the decision arrived at to make the Sara- 
jevo murders the excuse for the raid upon 
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civilization, that he threw up his commis- 
sion and hastened north at once. 

He told her of his interview with her 
brother an hour or two before. 

“We cannot blame him, Ellen,” he said. 
“In his place, with similar facts before 
me, I should do the same.” 

“But Angus cannot bar every door,” 
she encouraged him. “The war is your 
big opportunity. There must be a way.” 

“Tf I have to go the round of the Em- 
pire till I find a hole in the fence, I am 
going to get inside.” There was a dogged 
determination in the set face, a hopeful- 
ness in his voice that still further stimu- 
lated her own courage. She did not think 
her loyakt}Y to Angus permitted her to 
speak of the Barsdorf coming and the 
letter, but she drew him on, speaking of 
the old school friendship until he had told 
her of the compact that had fixed this 
day as the time of the reunion. She ex- 
pressed a wish to have the piece of silver 
he had kept, and he gave it to her. They 
conversed till the darkness was falling, 
then turned to go back. 

“There is one thing, Frank, that we must 
change,” she said. “I must know where 
you are, so that we may write to each 
other. The silence since you left Eng- 
land had been hardest of all to bear. 
There is no need for that to continue.” 

She gave him her address in Ottawa 
and he promised to acquiesce in her plans. 
He went with her as far as he dared in 
the direction of the hotel, and, with her 
kiss glowing on his lips, watched her til] 
she disappeared. 
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PT’ HERE was a fresh color in he 
cheeks, and her eyes shone brightly 
when she entered the sitting room to find 
her: brother back from his work. H: 
was buried in thought, with newspape) 
it him on the floor. 
ou are late, Ellen,” he greeted he 
“The air has done you good. You lool 
rming, my dear.” 
It was very delightful,” she answered 
“T have been with Frank. It is right that 
you should know it, Angus.” 
’ “T am sorry,” he responded slowly. “I 
had hoped that trouble was dead and 
buried beyond hope of resurrection.” 

“Angus,” she said. “You have always 
been kind and considerate to me. We 
have been much more to each other thar 
brother and sister usually are, and I wish 
you to understand fully. There has never 
been and never can be, any change in my 
relationship with-Frank. Whether he is 
vindicated before the world, or not, he 
no clearing in my eyes. I know 
what you could say. There is not on 
black fact unknown to me. I have search 
ed them piece by piece, seeking the loop 
hole, the falseness that is there some 
where. I do not blame you, but I have 
other standards to judge by. You need 
not fear awkward developments, for 
there will be no change until the truth is 
established. I would marry him to-mor- 
row, but he would not let me. So we wait 
for the dawning. We have waited long, 
eight years already. It has been a heavy 
task, and yet light for his sake. We know 
that the vindication in full light of day 
will come.” 

“T would give all I possess, for his sake 
as well as yours, for my own also, if it 
‘ould be so,” he answered sadly. “I sup- 
pose he told you that he had seen me?” 
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“Yes, you were right according to your 
standards,” she agreed. “You could hav 
done nothing else. That I know, and so 
does Frank. But, Angus, there are some 
questions puzzling me. There is meaning 
in them I do not understand as yet, but I 
am convinced that if I could have them 
answered a clue could be found to the 
method by which Frank was betrayed. 
All the evening, ever since you received 
that note, they have been turning in my 
mind. Who was it the man from the tea- 
room saw when he went out to the gar- 
age? Could it have been Frank the spy 
saw? It was some one known to both 
of them. I did not speak te Frank about 
it, or about Captain Barsdorf. I thought 
perhaps it would not be exactly in accord- 
ance with my duty to you.” 

“It was very thoughtful of you, dear,” 
he said appreciatively. “Yes, I have been 
considering that, and I think the proba- 
bilities are it was Frank. It is quite 
le that a spy, now active here, may 
have worked before in another field. When 
one becomes known or suspected by reason 
of his undue prominence in any particular 
direction, the German service will move 
him across the world to a healthier and 


still useful spot.” 
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| HE SUBJECT was a distressing one, 


his love for her making him very sen- 
itive al 


tive about hurting her feelings. He 
could quite understand that a prominent 


Prussian secret service man, who knew 


his England, would not be ignorant of the 
Who could know? The 
man might have been mixed up with the 


Danton affair. 


naval officer’s downfall. 











“Then if it was Frank, why should this 
man fear him so much?” she pursued. 
“One might expect contempt toward a tool 
used for a base purpose, ruined and cast 
aside. But the man was in abject, tremb- 
ling fear. Why did Captain Barsdorf 
Say it was well for the man Frank had 
not seen him, that Frank 
had a long memory, a pow- 
erful hand, a fiercely burn- 
ing heart? That does not 
sound like the mere desire 
to avoid a despicable trai 
tor, does it?” 

“I do not understand it 
myself,” replied Barnsley. 
This he did understa? d, 
that former confederates 
might easily disagree, and. 


in such evil matters, the 
disagreement might be 
deadly. Danton had not 
been the man to be cast 


aside easily. 
“And what did Captain 
Barsdorf mean 
by saying that 
some act of the 


spy’s, for that bags 
was the distinct hh, 
implication of oe 
the  conversa- 


tion, was ‘damn- 
able, hellish, 
vile?’ Would not 


the words fit 
some evil trap laid to 
catch an_ innocent 


man?” she asked. 

The force of her rea- 
soning impressed itself 
upon her brother, but 
he made no reply. There 
was much to weigh and 
consider. 

“And there is 
thing more,” she 
tinued, driving home 
her argument. Cap- 
tain Barsdorf refers to 
Frank in his note and, 
certainly not at all con- 
temptuously. I suppose the 
mean Frank?” 

He nodded in reply. 

“And why, in the same connection, 
does Captain Barsdorf underline the 
word triple in the note? Would it not seem 
that he does not exclude Frank from his 
friendship. Captain Barsdorf is a man 
of honor, is he not?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Barnsley read- 
ily. There had been no submarine fright- 
fulness, no butchery of helpless women 
and children on the high seas by German 
submarine commanders as yet, and the 
German naval officer was still classified 
with the men of a chivalrous profession. 

“Would he be willing, do you think, to 
associate, even indirectly, with one who, 
though his villainy had been of service to 
Germany, Was a traitor to his own flag?” 
she continued. “Would he call that man 
friend who sold his own country? Is 
there not still a code among all honorable 
men—friends or foes—that bars for ever 
the traitor from fellowship? Would Cap 
tain Barsdorf, the man you know, call 
that officer a friend, discovered or undis- 
covered, who had betrayed his country? 
Whatever England, the Admiralty, you, 
may believe, Captain Barsdorf knows that 
Frank was guiltless, and he was speaking 
of the plot that ruined his friend, though 


one 


con- 


F. must 


of another and an enemy nationality, 
when he ealled it ‘damnable, hellish, 
vile!’ And Angus——” 
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“Frank!” a voice called softly; 


a hand was laid on his arm. 


He looked up doubtful, perplexed. 

“Keep the pieces of silver for me. Here 
is the third part,” she said. “You may 
give them to me on my wedding morning 
when we enter into the full sunlight again. 
I can see the dawn coming, ever so faintly 
perhaps, but the sun is behind it, rising, 
and the day will soon be here. Good-night, 
dear.” And she bent over and kissed him. 


E WAS still busy with his thoughts 

when a call came. He had been ex- 
pecting it, so flinging on a light coat and 
cap he went downstairs. A car was wait- 
ing with three men in it. He jumped in 
and a few minutes later they were across 
the river speeding into the dark country. 
For over two hours they rushed along at 
racing speed, and at last drew up by the 
side of a small lake. High up the steep 
slope stood a spacious house, standing in 
extensive grounds, and commanding a full 
view of the water and a wide range of 
hilly country beyond. It was the country 
residence of Schwartz, the mining opera- 
tor, within which he had dispensed lavish 
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country-house hospitality to an admiring 
circle of neighbors and friends. Popular 
with farmers and tradesmen, he never 
haggled about prices and paid spot cash. 
Such a man is idolized in 
any community wherein 
money is the true elixir 
vitae. 

A drowsy farm bailiff 
came to the door. His 
master had gone away that 
morning, and was likely to 
be away for some time, in 
the States like enough. 
Examination of the house 
showed the probability of 
the absence being a very 
long one. Papers had been 
collected and_ destroyed, 
for the big open fire place 
was full of charred re- 
mains. All had not been 
burned in the hurried task. 
The searchers found plans 
of the roads in the county, 
drawn with the intimate 
fidelity of the laborious 
Teutonic draughtsman, ac- 
curate maps of the valu- 
able mine properties of the 
vicinity, that had inter- 
ested German capital 
largely, the whereabouts 
of the large stores of ex- 
plosives, lists of the more 
important families in the 
neighborhood, and the esti- 
mated wealth of the more 
notable residents. With 
the same fidelity to detail 
that had characterized pre- 

paration for the Teu- 

tonic raid on Belgium 
and northern France, 

Eastern Canada _ had 

been mapped out under 

the eye of the amiable 

German-American, Mr. 

Schwartz, in Germany 

a German, in America 

an American, jealous of 

the honor of the “flag of 
his adoption” and in 

Canada the friend of 

all, the enemy of none, 

smiling, fatly urbane, 
rich. 








N A remote building was discovered a 

powerful wireless plant that had been 
dismantled. The bailiff knew there was 
some funny machinery there, but had been 
told he must not go near it as experiments 
with dynamite were being made. What 
did he know about such things? There 
was little doubt that the snug, country 
residence of the rich bachelor had been a 
safe rendezvous, not far from the line, 
for those who sought to prepare the way 
for a possible German Colonial Empire 
in North America, money being used as 
the most effective blind. 

Never has there been better illustration 
than in these recent years that, no matter 
what God men may worship, or to what 
King or country they may profess alle- 
giance, the God and Monarch that levels 
all barriers and makes men one }s He of 
the hundred cents, the Almighty Dollar. 
In his presence even the voice of Con- 
science is hushed. He has as many logical 
reasons for demonstrating black to be 
white as a Prussian doctor of philosophy 
or religion in proving murder a positive 
virtue. 

Barnsley annexed, as his own private 
booty, a rare photograph of the ex-mining 
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magnate. He was desirous of establish- 
ing if possilbe any connection there might 
be between the man in the lonely Quebec 
hills and the downfall in London and Os- 
tend of Frank Danton. That there was 
some link he no longer doubted, but how 
its discovery would help his former 
friend, or Ellen, he did not see. 


HE NEXT day he left for Ottawa 

with his sister, and shortly after- 
wards was recalled to England for a 
short time, Ellen remaining with friends 
until he should return. She was not idle 
in the meantime, and, as Captain Barns- 
ley’s sister played her part during the 
manifold activities of those early war 
days. 

Canada was fully awake, armies were 
being enrolled, equipped, drilled, and sent 
overseas to blazon the name of the Domin- 
ion fadelessly on the scroll of fame. Naval 
matters were not ignored. There were 
enemy raiders afloat, fast, powerful, en- 
terprising, lacking nothing either of sup- 
plies or information from well planted 
agencies all over the Continent. On both 
coasts deep anxiety was felt despite the 
sheltering of the mighty British Navy. 
Seas are wide, and, in hunting, more 
hounds than hares are required. Many 
nervous folk lived in apprehension of an 
attack upon the land they had deemed to 
be inviolable. Theories went by the board 
in minutes, and many a pacifist who had 
demonstrated, in the abstract, to the last 
dot and dash, the absolute impossibility of 
various things, found to his alarm that 
the theoretic and moral impossibility had 
become a probability, and that his only 
protection from an impossible raid by a 
benevolent people lay in the activity and 
ceaseless vigilance of the ships and sailors 
of Great Britain three thousand miles 
away. Many an eloquent orator whose 
home bordered on the ocean wished with 
all the intensity of his nature that one of 
those floating war machines he had con- 
demned as menaces against the Millenium 
were outside the bay yonder between his 
life and property and a German raider. 
It is one thing to have a theory, but quite 
another to be compelled to live up to it 
when the views of the enemy do not jibe 
with it. One’s view of Tommy Atkins and 
Jack Tar varies, as Mr. Kipling has point- 
ed out, according as peace reigns or “the 
drums begin to roll.” 


[LURING all this time of hurrying pre- 

paration Miss Barnsley saw Danton 
more than once. There came a morning 
when she sent for him, and a little later in 
the day he was on his way to the Pacific 
Coast, with a recommendation from an 
influential authority suggesting that a 
place might be found for a man who had 
large experience of the new warfare, 
especially as it applied to submarines, and 
had resigned a commission elsewhere in 
order to get into the big line. Sometimes 
it is denied, probably with truth, that 
woman’s influence is exerted in the matter 
of appointments, or that it achieves its 
objects. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that, when it was known that the Barn- 
sleys knew the applicant, and that Miss 
Barnsley had expressed interest, it did 
not hinder his chances. 

The how and wherefore is of little im- 
portance, the main point being that when 
the man presented himself at the western 
coast town he soon found himself aboard 
a King’s ship and under the old flag. 
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sd E’S A slippery devil all right, but 

: 4 damned good sportsman, which 
you can’t say for a lot of his crowd,” 
grinned Brock of the cruiser Montreal 
presently taking aboard supplies at Van- 
couver, preparatory to putting to sea 
again. His companion was Trench of the 
destroyer Albatross just in from a trip 
along the coast. Neither was in the very 
best of cheer. Hunt the slipper is a 
good name, but it palls after a time, and 
variety is welcome. 

The Koenigsfelt, of the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy, had been enjoying itself amaz- 
ingly, flitting up and down the coast like 
a destructive Will o’ the Wisp, playing 
hawk to western trading ship chickens 
ever since the war began. Elusive as a 
phantom, she had evaded a dozen well- 
planned traps, having as sound informa- 
tion from her compatriots ashore as if she 
were in a German harbor. Every vessel 
she sank, in her daring ventures, rubbed 
a new raw spot on the tough, substantial 
person of Brock. 

He was now surveying with approving 
eye the trim, business-like shape of the 
destroyer berthed below. 

“You look very fit down there,” he said, 
nodding toward the Albatross. ‘Who's 
this Cranswick chap Ottawa sent you? 
Gunroom look about him, different from 
some of the Johnnies you rake up in 
emergency times like these?” 

“Don’t know anything about his pedi- 
gree, and in some way he’s a bit of a puz- 
zle to me. Still these times we are not 
worrying too much about antecedents so 
long as the man himself has the stuff. 
The war is going to rake us the most 
democratic folk on the face of the earth,” 
replied Trench. “What I do know is that 
he was a civilian at one time working with 
Rivers, the Yankee submarine man. 
Anything he doesn’t know about under- 
water craft isn’t worth the knowing. Lat- 
terly he swapped to an infant navy in 
South America somewhere, but threw up 
the job and came North when the band 
began to play. Whatever is back of him, 
and wherever he hails from, he is a star. 
What suits Ottawa is good enough fo: 
me, especially when it’s a man of his class 
in real work. We are all praying our 
hardest for a fly at the German, but this 
chap is cold, fighting mad, like a fellow 
with a bitter grudge fight on his hand. 
Has had an overdose of the Teuton stuff 
some time or other, and it left a bad 
taste.” 

“The Lord send us more of them” prayed 
Brock piously. ‘‘And when he sends them 
I wish there’d come a hint of where we 
can stack up against the dodger for the 
scrap. I never did care much for over 
doing footwork in the ring, though, of 
course, that is the chap’s game.” 


RING at the telephone and the ar 

rival of a messenger broke up the 
chat. News had been wirelessed along 
that the Koeningsfeldt had been seen, 
heading North at full speed. There were 
humors from all along the coast, faked, 
likely enough, as Brock granted, in orde 
to keep him burning good coal on a wild 
goose chase. Still there were possibilities 
that the Prince Rupert coal packets might 
be attractive to the raider, since latterly 
a keener vigilance over the movements of 
“neutral” colliers had made the supplies 
of raiders much less regular and much 
more precarious. Then the delight of 


dropping a few visiting cards in the shape 
of shells into the brisk streets of Vancou 
ver would appeal peculiarly to the ideas 
of Teutonic Kulture. 

Hoping for the best, out slid the tw 
war dogs within the hour, and very man) 
days elapsed before Vancouver saw eith« 
of them again. Rumors of the usual typ 
flew about. First they had been in actior 
with half a dozen German warships, dart 
ing north after Coronel to exhibit 
Canada the prowess of the challenger f 
sea dominion. But ten days later the de 
stroyer crept into Prince Rupert ju 
after nightfall. Trench was obviously 
disappointed on account of his failuré 
Cranswick was more silent, leaner, hu: 
grier-looking than ever, but he had th« 
crew in what Trench exulted over as 
“North Seat fighting kilter.” Given a 
chance, the Albatross would show the re« 
sult of ceaseless striving after naval eff 
ciency. 

It was depressing to realize that they 
had been the victims of another scare 
head rumor. Still it was all in the game 
No word of the adversary had reached 
British Columbia during this time, whicl 
was more hopeful, in Cranswick’s eyes 
than the more sensational rumors. The 
cruiser was still abroad hunting farther 
afield. 


I EADLY dull was the night, as only 

such a night in Prince Rupert could 
be. The drip! drip! drip! of the misty 
rain added the last touch of dreariness to 
the tedious place. Cranwick was on deck 
in glistening oilskins, peering seaward 
There was a strangely anticipatory rest 
lessness in his veins to-night. 

Toward eleven events began to move 


_ A launch flitted in hotfoot with news. I) 


the blackness it had almost run into the 
darkened enemy, feeling his cautious way 
inwards, and had been fortunate enougt 
to be unnoted. 

In a very few minutes the hunter stole 
out, lights blanketed, keenest eyes ant 
ears straining into the gloom. An hour 
passed without sign and still they plough 
ed the darkness, like a last voyager o1 
a dead sea. Was the informant mistaken’ 
Had the quarry swung off at some war! 
ing message? Had he slipped by in the 
gloom? It was possible that the imagined 
enemy was but a cautious merchantmar 
on some jawful errand whom they had 
missed in the dense blackness. 

Suddenly the enveloping fog bank swept 
upward, at the whim of a sharp gust of 
wind, a chink of light showed for an ir 
stant, to be drowned again by the descend 
ing wraiths. In darted the destroyer ur 
perceived. 

Then a broad, circling fan of light flash 
ed over the waters, making the billowy 
mists a world ot bright, ghostly shapes 
and the guns of the cruiser ripped the fog 
Trench and his second in command went 
down before the action had been many 
minutes in progress. Almost before he 
could realize it, the destroyer was 1) 
Cranswick’s charge. Now and again she 
staggered, as under a giant’s buffet, wher 
a shot found her, but she bore a charme¢ 
life. To Cranswick it was all a splendid 
dream—the dark night, the rolling fog 
banks, the flame-haloed cruiser, the dart 
ing, zig-zagging destroyer waltzing roun: 
on her heel, the crashing salvos, the rij 
and rattle of smaller arms. Above hin 
was the fighting flag of the Empire that 
all the seas of the world know so well. 

Continued on page 61. 
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Keeping Them in Line 


Who wrote “Peaches and Lemons, 


EK ARE all democrats because we 

are aristocrats at heart. We sup- 

port the rule of the many because 
we hope to be of the few who do the rul- 
ng. Having uttered these two trite para- 
loxes of democracy we can now pass on 
to cabinet 
-ontrol. 

We believe 
in responsible 
government 
by, for, and 
of the people 
because the 
people have 
very little to 
do with it. 
We elect a 
Parliament 
of two hun- 
dred and 
twenty mem- 
bers, know- 
ing well that 
fifteen men 
yn one side 
will do all the 
»>xecutive 
work, and 
that the same 
number of 
clear think- 
ers on the 
other will do 
all the criti- 
cizing. This 
brings the re- 
sponsible 
government 
of eight mil- 
lion people Cabinet control ove 
down toa as the people send 
matter of 
thirty men, fifteen of whom are in office 
and fifteen not. The fifteen men who 
are in office are the Cabinet. The fifteen 
clear thinkers who are not in office would 
be the Cabinet if the Government changed 
hands. A seasoned Ottawa correspond- 
ent can always pick out the Opposition 
Cabinet a year before it is necessary. 
For instance, if Sir Wilfrid Laurier came 
into power to-morrow his Finance Min- 
ister would be—but that would be telling. 

We have reduced responsible govern- 
ment for Canada to thirty men, but that 
minimum is reducible still further. For 
the purposes of this calculation you may 
now get rid of the fifteen clear thinkers 
in Opposition. They have no authority. 
All they can do is suggest ideas, inflame 
the public and harass the fifteen men in 
office who are doing the business. The 
outfit you need to keep your eye on is 
the fifteen men who make up the Cabinet. | 
Fifteen—count ’em—fifteen, approximate- 
ly one-fifteenth of the Parliament that 
was elected to govern a country as large 
as Western Europe, or, to make it more 
absurd still, three sixteen-hundred-thou- 
sandths of the sovereign people who are 
supposed to do the ruling. 

Come again. A little more arithmetic. 


By H. F. Gadsby 


Illustrated by Lou Skuce 


The theory, as we have seen, is that 
all the people rule; the custom is that a 
Parliament of two hundred and twenty 
members is elected; the practice is that 
a committee of fifteen share the work and 
the actual fact is, if our democracy is run- 





r the rank and file in the House will always exist as long 
to Parliament that ordinary basswood, the average member. must all be 


ning as smoothly as it should, that one 
man bosses the job. So that in the last 
analysis democracy gets back to the rule 
of one man—the more or less benevolent 
despot of our dreams. We do not call that 
man king, but for all practical purposes 
he is one. He is a king with a difference. 
We can put him in and we can take him 
out. The king can do no wrong. At least 
he can’t go farther wrong than five years. 
We can always chase him at the next 
general election if he does. In that lies 
our democracy. 

This One Man of ours is not a king by 
name, but he must be one by nature. He 
must command the respect and obedience 
of his followers. If he can command their 
love so much the better, but if he can’t 
there are ways of getting along without 
it. He must above all command the re- 
spect and obedience of his inner privy 
council, being at all times able to say 
to one go and he goeth, and to another 
come and he cometh; and no back talk 
from either. The tradition is that when a 
new premier takes office he has the signed 
resignations of all his cabinet ministers 
in his pocket, so that he can cash in, so to 
speak, on any or all of them as need 
arises, but I have always doubted that 
pretty tale. I cannot imagine a reason- 


“Conserving the Conservatives,” etc. 


able man providing a sword to hang over 
his own head, and I cannot imagine a 
strong man asking him to do so. 

I prefer to believe that our One Man 
has the lion-taming eye, the winning 
smile, or whatever he does it with; and 

that heis 
Master of the 
Adminis- 
tration on his 
merits. I 
could almost 
swear that he 
doesn’t black- 
mail his ecol- 
leagues with 
their own 
signed docu- 
ments for 
two reasons 
because he 
hasn’t the 
documents to 
do it with 
and because 
he would do 
it oftener if 
he had. I say 
this in the 
full assur- 
ance that in 
politics you 
may ascribe 
the lowest 
motives to 
4 anybody and 
be perfectly 
right in your 
surmise. 
As a demo- 
cracy we 


glad to feel 

that Cabinet ministers do not resign for 
mere scraps of paper previously signed, 
but under duress from the big boss who 
knows when it is time for them to get out. 
Resignations are all of that kind in Cana- 
dian cabinets—resignations at the toe of, 
the boot, as it were. They call it resigna- 
tion, but often enough the victims are 
far from being resigned. Some go so far 
as to seek and wreak revenge—but more 
of that anon. Resignation—let it go at 
that. By any other name it would smell 
as sweet. 

This power of kicking his subordinates 
out, which a strong premier exercises 
freely, is what is known as cabinet con- 
trol. Iam aware that the public are often 
agitated over another kind of cabinet con- 
trol—cabinet control over the rank and 
file of the predominant party in the House 
of Commons, but this kind of control is too 
bald and uninteresting to follow up here. 
It will always exist so long as the people 
send to Parliament that ordinary bass- 
wood, the average member. The average 
member is a sheep. He follows the bell- 
wether. There are, as I said before, about 
thirty conspicuous thinkers and debaters 
in the House of Commons and they are 
the bell-wethers for the rest. The cabinet 
is, of course, the bell-wether group for 
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Sir John A. Macdonald was the original cabinet con- 


troller. 


the party in power so that cabinet control 
of that sort is about as easy as breathing. 


[N MY seventeen years’ experience in 
the Press Gallery at Ottawa I have 
only been present once when cabinet con- 
trol failed to work its charm on the aver- 
age member. Some ten years ago I saw 
the Ontario Liberals hesitate when Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier injected separate schools 
into the Autonomy Bills, but they all came 
to heel when the division bell rang. At 
the last session of Parliament I thought 
I saw signs of rebellion in the average 
member when it came to voting on the 
Quebec and Saguinay railway, but it was 
only imagination. When the whip crack- 
ed the average member swallowed his 
scruples in a gulp, stood up when the 
Clerk called for “ayes,” and put it acrogs 
like a little man. 

Later on in the session I had the plea- 
sure of seeing the average member assert 
his independence of cabinet control and 
insist on an inquiry into the Kyte 
charges which the Government was not 
anxious to grant. And that time the 
average member got away with it. O 
nappy day! But he had been working 
up to it for seventeen years, and may not 
spring it again for another seventeen. 
One forebodes that it was only an accident 
and that it will not become a habit until 
the average member increases his average 
by having a mind capable of doing its own 
thinking. Perhaps some day the Cana- 
dian voter will pick out men like that. 
Meanwhile cabinet control of the average 
member goes without saying. If the aver- 
age member, by any chance, shows a 
gleam of intelligence, which would make 
him uncontrollable by the cabinet he is 
made a chairman of a committee or other- 
wise absorbed into a responsible position 
where he is little brother to the con- 


He smiled as he made them walk the plank 


trolling influences. Not to go more than 
three thousand miles away for an illus- 
tration look at R. B. Bennett. 

Cabinet control of the garden variety, 
cabinet control, that is to say, of the 
House of Commons, or speaking more 
broadly, party control by the party lead- 
ers in Parliament, is an understood thing 
and not worth mentioning. But cabinet 
control of the cabinet by the man at the 
top is picturesque, complicated, often 
stormy and always full of human interest. 
A cabinet is a microcosm of man’s pas- 
sions — ambition, jealousy, hatred, re- 
venge, treachery, ingratitude, all the black 
rout. Sometimes love enters in, but not 
often enough to attract attention. 

A cabinet is witches’ broth, and the 
more it is stirred the worse it smells. The 
cabinet that can control itself, even in this 
Christian age and country, is a marvel. 
Greater than he that taketh a city is the 
cabinet that conquereth its own heart. 
What does Lloyd George say to that, or 
Lord Northcliffe, or Sir Edward Carson, 
or Lord Curzon, or any of the outstanding 
figures in the Mother of Parliaments? 
Cabinets must have their quarrels and 
politicians play their little game, though 
the world crack and heaven fall. That 
Ex-Premier Asquith should have driven 
his wild horses for seven years—five years 
of civil discord and two of Armageddon 
thunder—that he should have done this 
wonderful thing shows him a eabinet cor 
troller of whom history will be proud. 

No matter what form democracy 
takes — republic, autonomous depend- 
ency, constitutional monarchy—the head 
man must have control or friction de- 
velops. Too many premiers spoil the 


game. To state it in terms of baseball, 


the pitcher is the star player and the rest 
of the team figures as his support. The 
must haveplenty of time for his 


pitcher 





wind-up. He must 
be at liberty to r 
fuse the catcher’ 
signs if he will ar 
act. according to h 
own judgmer 
Sometimes he puts a 
good one over, cut 
the very centre 
the plate, and foo 
the enemy that way 
Anon he slips on 
round the corner 
drops one under the 
bat, or sends up 
floater or otherwi 
deceives his adver 
sary. I need not ex 
pand the politica 
analogies. The read 
er will trace then 
out for himself. Th 
point | am mak) 
is that the premier 1 
the pitcher; and th 
pitcher must hav 


control or all his 
good intentions gt 
for naught. Ever 
at that the pitcher 
can still lose the 


game if his support 
boots it away. 

How abou cabinet 
control in Canada? 
Well. time was wher 
there was no such 
thing. Control] was 
the last thing a cabi- 
net wanted. It 
thrived on lack ofcontrol. The more 
rage it displayed the better it seemed 
to suit a peevish electorate which had a 
habit of burning Parliament Buildings 
and stoning governor-generals when 
things did not go to their liking. That 
was the dim, crepuscular period before 
Confederation when ancient night strug- 
gled with the dawn of hope and there was 
hell to pay generally. They called it the 
Union of Upper and Lower Canada. The 
Union! God save the mark! It was more 
like a rugby scrimmage—everybody horn- 
ing in—and those who went down got 
their faces kicked off! 

In those days cabinets did not aim to 
harmonize. They stood better with their 
constituents if they gouged each other's 
The voters were fierce too. They 
had open ballot, cheap whiskey and free 
fights and many a cracked head went with 
the independent exercise of the franchise. 
Every Government had an Attorney 
General east and an Attorney-General 
west, whose chief object in life was not 
to get along together—and they invari- 
ably attained their object. Each succes- 
sive government had two premiers and a 
double name and tried to lead a double life 
inder one roof, which is one of the things 
th Deadlock.got the 

of them at last. It was this bloody 
welter that produced the Fathers of Con- 
They had 
to be to survive that hard school. 


eves out. 


cannot be done. 


ederation. They were giants. 


> Sir John A. Maedonald.: His life 

ry of Canada—the dark, the 

dawn, the bright morning. He was born 
into chaos and he did not like it. Al- 
though he was in many of the hyphenated, 
inharmonious cabinets between 1854 and 
1867, he never learned to love that Janus- 
faced misery. Sir John was‘a hard fight- 
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er—none harder—but he hated bickering. 
He dwelt in the midst of alarms. He 
never went to bed without feeling that 
he might have to get up and answer an 
alarm before morning. The first thing he 
asked when he heard the fire bell ring 
was, “Who’s been fired?” That was the 
hold a cabinet minister had on his job in 
those dear dead days now happily beyond 
recall. What Sir John saw in those far- 
off twilight struggles determined him on 
one point—when he had a cabinet of his 
own he would have control. 

But it was a long way to Tipperary. 
Many a year passed before Sir John was 
in sight of his desire. Heaven only knows 
how many cabinets of the double-headed, 
tooth-and-nail, bite-and-scratch sort he 
was in prior to Confederation, and noth- 
ing is to be gained by naming them here 
—but three blessings he got out of them 

training, experience, increased pres- 
tige. Cabinets might come and cabinets 
might go, but John Alexander Macdonald 
seemed to go on forever. To the voter he 
loomed up as the one constant figure. Just 
before the coalition cabinet was formed 
which carried Confederation there were 
two general elections and four ministers 
were defeated, but John A. Macdonald 
was in all of them. Canada couldn’t lose 
John A. He had his hooks in. He had 


learned to hang on. 


NCIDENTALLY those years of storm 

and stress developed his method of 
cabinet control. Let me say right here 
that his method was the direct antithesis 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s. The difference 
will explain itself as this article pro- 
ceeds. The difference is two-fold—of the 
man and of the manner. I got my first 
inkling of it many years ago when Sir 
John received his LL.D. degree, honoris 
causa, at the hands of Toronto University. 
We were giving him a student’s welcome 
in Convocation Hall—He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow” and that sort of thing you know. 
And he was a jolly good fellow—that was 
the truth.of it. The students felt it in 
their bones, as many other men had felt it, 
that the little man with the great dome of 
a head ana the nose beloved of the 
cartoonists and the ready smile was 
bon camarade to mankind in gen- 
eral. When I studied his career later 
on I came to the conclusion that 
that was half of his success—his 
geniality. He was the original Sun- 
ny Jim. 

By the same token he was also the 
original cabinet controller and his 
method was just that—plenty of 
sunshine. He smiled as he made 
them walk the plank. It was not 
until 1864 that Sir John got a cabi- 
et together of which he was the 
titular head, but he had been the 
actual head of many cabinets be- 
fore that. In fact he was the thread 
of common sense and equable tem- 
per that ran through*most of them. 

The first test of his method oc- 
curred in 1856 when it fell to him 
to ease Sir Allan McNab out of his 
place in the McNab-Morin govern- 
ment. Anyone who has.ever gazed 
on the portrait of Sir Allan in the 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 
will realize what a truculent old 
gentleman he was. One sees there 
a fine old tawny countenance, a nose 
to threaten and command, but some- 
what fat at the end, the prominent 
George the Third eye, sidewhiskers, 
short but bristling, a double chin, 
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and a checkered waistcoat of many colors. 
The whole picture seems to say “Demme, 
sir!” One needs no historian to teli that 
Sir Allan was a Tory squire of the oldest 
school and the purplest sort and that in 
1856 he had the gout and a violent temper. 
Sir John no doubt regarded him, as 
Lord Northcliffe might to-day, “as an 
“aged and inept mediocrity,” but he never 
told him so. No doubt also Sir John rea- 
lized that Sir Allan and his kind would 
have to be got out of the way if the new 
party which he had in mind, consisting of 
moderate Reformers and reasonable Con- 
servatives,, was to succeed; but he never 
said as much to Sir Allan’s face. In- 
tead he smiled and smiled, warmed the 
old man’s vanity with his kind words and 
when the time came to bump him off the 
old man took it like a lamb. People who 
knew Sir Allan McNab as he was in his 
palmy days could hardly believe that he 
had quit the job without first working 
himself into an apoplexy through rage. 
But so it was. Writing about it after- 
wards Sir John could say, “He is very 
reasonable and requires only that in his 
sere and yellow leaf we should not offer 
him the indignity of casting him aside.” 
Well, Sir John didn’t cast him aside ex- 
actly, but he let him out, which sounds 
better and amounts to the same thing. 


HE NEXT human obstacle Sir John 

had to exercise his charm on was 
George Brown, who was a member of the 
coalition government which carried Con- 
federation. George Brown was by dispo- 
sition the Scotch thistle crossed with the 
American cactus and the fretful porcu- 
pine. He had one of those minds which 
needs something te get mad about or the 
owner is not happy. His love for a griev- 
ance was almost Irish. He defied people 
to take his grievance away from him and 
when they did he immediately snatched 
up another. George Brown was a great 
man. He loved his country, but he did not 
love John Alexander Macdonald. In fact 
he hated him up and down, clear across 
and through the middle. He hated Mac- 


Mr. Tarte had not finished 


back home. Biff! After 
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donald because—well, because Brown was 
Brown and Macdonald was Macdonald 
and the former couldn’t see how the latter 
could be earnest about great matters 
and not carry a long face with it. 

Still George Brown was patriot enough 
to sink his hatred for the time being, dine 
with his enemy in public places, play 
euchre with him while crossing the At- 
lantic, and go into society in England with 
him—all to advance the great cause of 
Confederation which he had at heart. 
And yet on the day after Brown resigned 
the two men resumed their old positions. 
Brown never spoke to Macdonald again 
and kept on hammering him in the Globe 
All of 
which goes to show that George Brown 
was a good long-distance hater. Brown 
remained in the coalition cabinet for one 
year—just long enough to do the job— 
and then he quit cold. He couldn’t stand 
Sir John’s sunshine any ionger. It made 
him gag. It interfered with his meals. 
Confound that fellow Macdonald and his 
hair-trigger smile! Wouldn’t he ever quar- 
rel about anything? He wouldn’t. Where- 
upon George Brown resigned and felt 
much better ever afterwards. He kept 
his grudge, but it was in great danger for 
a while of being melted by Sir John’s 
surmny temper. 


newspaper as before the truce. 


| N HIS first cabinet after Confederation 

Sir John had some big men, but not 
so big that they were above quarrelling. 
To paraphrase the famous Mr. Fitz- 
simmons, the bigger they are the sorer 
they can get, and Sir John soon found 
out that such was the case. For example, 
Cartier was miffed because he hadn’t been 
made a knight; McDougall because his 
Liberal friends weren’t getting their 
share of the Government jobs, and Galt 
because he thought he was too big to play 
second fiddle. Sir John smoothed Cartier 
out by getting him a baronetcy; placated 
McDougall by giving him his bit and let 


when Sir Wilfred got 
that it was silence. 
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Galt go. It is not on record that Galt 
and Macdonald parted other than as 
friends. Indeed, Sir John’s smile did a 


lot to light Sir Alexander on his way. 

Joseph Howe was a hard man to handle, 
but Sir John put it over him with his 
bright smile and his gentle diplomacy. 
Joseph Howe was the local great man of 
Nova Scotia. As Nova Scotia’s favorite 
son he had a spoiled child’s faults. For 
instance, he wanted to be the centre of 
attention. He didn’t like to share the 
playthings. He was in favor of Confeder- 
ation for Nova Scotia but, when 


he came back from a trip to 
England and found that Dr. 
Charles Tupper had grabbed 
his crusade in the meantime, 


Joseph sulked. He was a great 
man. as I said before, but he 
had a peacock streak in him- 
he liked the whole terrace to 
himself. There wasn’t room 
for Joseph Howe and Charles 
Tupper to spread their tails at 
the same time. At least that 
was the way Joseph Howe fig- 
ired it out and on that line 
of reasoning he opposed Con- 
federation. 

He opposed it until he came 
under Sir John’s spell and then 
he ceased to oppose it because 


the spirit and the bride said 
come and his own conscience 
told him that Confederation 


was right. Thus did Joseph 
Howe become right and at the 
time cabinet minister in 


same 
Sir John Macdonald’s govern- 
ment. Whereat there was con- 


siderable jeering in Nova Sco- 
tia which was not lessened 
when Howe subsequently re- 
signed to take a position of 
emolument under the Crown. 
The paths of glory lead but to 
the grave and, when Joseph 
Howe was snugly interred in a 
government job, there is reaso 
to believe that Sir John 

on smiling. 


went 


The sunshine of Sir John’ 
smile also melted Charles Tu; 
per out of his road. Hes ' 
a man who might cau hin 


trouble, a robustious riva! whe 
might easily throw him out 


he remained in the cabinet, a What 
rival, however, who had done thle bo 
good work } bringing Nova . 
Scotia into Confederation 
Good work! It was more than that. It 
Stone Age, Cave Man work Sir 
Charles had dragged Nuva Scotia im by 
the hair of her head. He was wo keep- 
ng an eve on, Sir John having no fancy to 
be subject to that sort of treatment him- 
elf. So, when Dor. Tupper got it into his 
head that destiny called him to England 
with a view te founding a family of Tup- 
pers who wou!d due time ornament the 


British peerage, Sir John did his best to 
help the bright idea along. Sir Charles 
became High Commissioner at London 
and left Sir Canada in peace 
come. In fact 
Sir John war in his grave and beyond 
‘each of harm when his old rival came 
back, signals having been sent out 
by son Hibbert, Foster and others. 

This stormy spirit, summoned across 
the vasty deep, made a wonderful cam 
paign for the Conservatives. Calling 
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to his assistance Hugh John Macdonald. 
his father’s son, with his father’s nose, 
and a bust of Sir John garnished on 
occasion with the famous red necktie, Sir 
Charles stumped Canada from one end 
to another. Seventy-four years old he 
might be but he showed that he was as 
young as his courage, just as Sir John 
Macdonald did when he made his last 


fight at the age of seventy-five and as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier probably will at the same 
age when he leads his party at the next 
Sir Charles, as a rule, 


, . } ] ; 
general election. 





ected to the overwhelmingness of his 

“— “ae Je three 
hours, but the old man kept right on. He 
made his speech to the reporters and it 
into the newspapers, which was the 
main thing. After it was all over and the 
Conservative party was combing the mud 
out of its hair it was agreed that Sir 
Charles’ campaign was a marvelous per 
formance and that Sir John Macdonald 
must have been an even greater man than 
was supposed for having rubbed Tupper 
out so easily. Talk about endurance! Sir 
Charles lived twenty years after that 
dying at last, aged ninety-four. What he 
did in 1896 was merely for exercise. 


I’ go. shouted for 


got 





A FTER Sir John Macdonald died there 
was a period of quiet decay during 
which Sir John Abbot and Sir John 
Thompson seem to have had fairly good 
control and fairly poor cabinets. To them 
succeeded Sir Mackenzie Bowell, who had 
no control at all, and a cabinet that was 
more like an oven. Sir Mackenzie him 
self called it a nest of traitors, but he may 
have been overdrawing it. A great dea 
of it was his own fault. Sir Mackenzie 
was too amiable for that period of unrest 
However, he had a happy issue out of al! 
his troubles. He was edged out 
by his colleagues about April, 
1896, and some three months 
later the party went out with 
him. Sir Mackenzie is no Sam 
son, but he certainly brought 
down the pillars. Once clear of 
the debris Sir Mackenzie has 
lived on carefree until now he 
is ninety-three years of age and 
bids fair to beat the Senatoria! 
record for longevity which Se: 
ator Wark left at one hundred 
and one. May Sir Mackenzie 
live forever. There is no rea 
son why he shouldn’t now that 
guarding the powder magazine 
is another man’s job. 


S18 WILFRID LAURIER 
“’ came into power in 1896, 
and in the. course of fifteen 


years assistdd five cabinet min 
isters out of: office—an average 
of one every three years. Sir 
Wilfrid’s admirers speak of his 
sunny ways, but these sunny 
ways are not the ways of Sir 
John Macdonald. Sir Wilfrid’s 
cordiality is of the brain, Sir 
John’s was of the heart. Sir 
Wilfrid is an intellectual with 
political affiliations, Sir Johr 
was a politician with huma 
attachments. Sir Wilfrid has 


4 dignity, wins by grace of mar 

‘ | a ner and charm of presence, but 

5 is no mingler. Sir John cared 

. nothing for dignity, slapped 

i men on the backs and called 

them by their first names—1: 

short was a mixer. When Si: 

John was obliged to get rid of 

a cabinet minister he led him t« 

the door with a smile and shook 

mouid be ’ tible force met the immor hands at parting. When Sir 

T) ninoval body would get tired Wilfrid let a cabinet minister 

stible force a just roll over and crush him. out he let him out—and that 

was all there was to it. He did 

: red a coupe of two-hour speeches not wave the parting guest good-bye 
very lawful day, ate like a hired man and or blow him a kiss. 

ept like a child. He had great staying Sir Wifrid was always master in his 

power. Once I saw him talk the East own house. He started that way and 

wi d down at a political picnic, and again kept it up. There came a time, however. 

: howling mob at Massey Hall who ob- when he had to assert his authority. His 


time of testing, as the Globe would cal! it. 
was from 1902 to 1907. During this period 


five cabinet ministers passed out—three 
for trying conclusions with the master 
and two for minor offences. After 1907 


there was peace peace and, as some 
people said, a fatal sleep. At all events 
there was no disturbance until the great 
catastrophe in 1911. 

Mr. J. Israel Tarte was, as I recolleet. 
the first to get gay. It was in 1902, whe. 
Sir Wilfrid was absent on a visit to Eng 
land, that Mr. Tarte invaded Ontario and 
with his hand on his heart told the people 
what a fine thing protection was. Mr. 

Continued on page 65. 
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tates and the Future 


“A battle for you as well as 


.@ 
ra for us that shall never cease 
‘ , % till the cause of unother 

‘ » ae ’ “ 

ISpITOR’s Nor! President Wilson's Peace Note was pre- such war is made impossible «k 
cuted after this article was written. It further accentuates Bs 
i] f } , b oe 

ve need | a care] consideration of the relations that are to os 
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ed sf between (rreat Brita 


fi 


as an evidence of the 
he world war, a 
rations of the 

{merican politicians 
he reception to Na Re hert Borden in 
sentiment is worth foste ring, and tha 
mportant part in &O doing this 


rré fr lly considered. 


i O DESCRIBE American political 
conditions as chaotic since the elec 
tions is putting it mildly. 

What defeated Hughes? What re 
elected Wilson? Why did the Germans 
mmediately on Hughes’ defeat launch a 
subterranean peace propaganda, and fol 
ow that up with a condemnation of 
foreign loans by the United States, ut- 
tered by the Federal Reserve Bank Board 
»f the United States? How comes it 
with these two moves that there looms on 
the horizon the cloud of a resumption of 
the policy of “frightfulness” on the High 
The very week that Germany 
aunched her peace propaganda word 
‘ame that a flotilla of submarines had left 
Kiel for American waters; and before 
these words see print, the destination of 
the German fleet of under-seas destroyers 
will probably have been proclaimed ir 
another series of sea disasters. 

And don’t forget the very week Ger 
many launched peace from one hand and 
erime on the high seas from the other, 
the lawyers and bankers of New York 
quietly gave over one week end to wel- 
eoming, féting and feasting Sir Rober 
Borden, Premier of Canada, not because 
he was Sir Robert Borden, but because he 
represented the race that is to-day figh! 
ng the world’s greatest battle for a free 
lemocraey. 


. 9 
seas : 


ke IRST of all, what really defeated 

Hughes? Two reasons have beer 
given to the public—or rather explana- 
tions of the sort that do not explain. It 
was the woman vote. Or it was Calli- 
fornia. A palatial train was fitted out 
for women campaigners to go West and 
hid for the woman vote of the suffrage 
states. The cost of the trip was defrayed 
by some of the richest contributors in the 
East. The explanation is given that the 
Democrats “played up” “the golden spe 
cial” in a way to discredit the Republican 
campaigners with the simple West. The 
appeal was made for Wilson that “he kept 
us out of the war,” and that argument 
was supposed to have swayed the women 
voters of the Middle West, while “the 
volden special” was used to alienate the 
independent voter. 

Let the argument pass for what it is 
worth; and apply the salt of a few facts. 
The night that election returns were 
coming in, I came down from the country 
to New York. German restaurants were 
full. Beer flowed in floods. As the news 


thie Unite d States and Canada 
out that the election of Wilson 
re i] sentiment of the nation tou ard 
entiment which pe rsists. de spite the machi- 
Naiser’s hirel qs and the shallowness of 
a sentiment concrete ly CL Presse d in 
New York. 


; 


iN oa point that should hy 


That th is 


, , 
Canada carn play an 


of returns favoring Hughes was 
flashed on the screens in a cer- 
tain well-known theatre, the 

German Ambassador in his box 

Was seen wreathing smiles that 

fairly fell over the railing -in 

bouquets on the audience. The 

Germans were so sure they had 

“spoked” Teddy’s nomination, 

rebuking him for his harsh 

words on the war and had then 

defeated Wilson. But there was 

a different story in the morning 

at the hotel where Bernstorff was * 
staying. The valet came down- 

stairs with features wreathed in pain. 
Nothing had pleased the representative of 
Majesty that morning. The fellow had 
been “cussed” black and blue. What was 
the matter that the returns had been all 
right the night before but were all wrong 
the morning after? Nothing — except 
that Wilson had been elected instead of 
Hughes. 

“I have voted Republican for forty 
years,” wrote a very big business man of 
the Middie West. “T have waited for 
Hughes to utter one word in repudiation 
of pro-German propaganda in a neutral 
country; and I have waited in vain. Wil- 
son with his see-saw is bad enough; but 
if one is just as negative as the other, | 
don’t propose swapping horses in mid 
stream. I especially don’t purpose sup- 
porting a man, whose angling for alien 
votes makes him oblivious of American 
nationalism.” 

In other words, this typical Middle 
Westerner seemed to think that what cost 
Hughes the election was the German vote 

or the general supposition that he was 
going to have it. 


As TO the cry “he kept us out of the 
= war” appealing to the women voters 
for Wilson, the best answer is that the 
strongest alliances for preparedness, the 
most active organizations for compulsory 
military training, are among women. 
There is hardly a state in the Union 
where some women’s organization this 
winter will not besiege the legislature for 
compulsory military training to be estab- 
lished by law in the schools. 

One year before Hughes was nominated, 
I was talking to a strong Hughes man. 
I asked him why the Republicans did not 
risk their very life as a party to expose 
and oppose the German plots going on 
in the United States. He answered terse- 






ly: “The Germans have always voted Re 
publican.” 

It was not what Hughes said that de 
feated him. It was what he left unsaid 
The whole country knew, and knows, that 
Wilson has blundered, faltered, fumbled, 
side stepped, backed and filled, see-sawed, 
he-hawed and—written notes. The people 
didn’t want Wilson doubly damned by 
Hughes. Wilson had already written his 
own epitaph—“too proud to fight.” What 
the people wanted to know was—Whiat 
would Hughes do?; and he didn’t tel! 
them—for fear of offending the German 
vote; as it was supposed he would get the 
German vote holus bolus he didn’t get 
enough of the American vote. In the most 
lethargic election ever seen, the voters 
dragged to the polls and registered for the 
man in office. 

California’s vote took a prominence u 
justified by facts. Because California’s 
close vote was the deciding factor for 
the whole country, California loomed 
large. The plain facts are—California 
Republicans double-crossed their owr 
party because Governor (now Senator) 
Johnston is trimming for the Republica 
nomination, himself, in 1920. 


O SOONER was Wilson elected thar 

German foresight grasped the fact 
there was a reckoning due. Wilson had 
been negative. The German vote had cut 
Wilson. Now secure in a second term, 
would Wilson become more _ positive? 
There were inside rumors of a “wid 
open” investigation of German propa 
ganda with “the lid” off. It was even said 
that von Rintelen might be brought back 
from London to turn State’s evidence o1 
Mexico and labor plots and the Lusitania. 
Those rumors still persist among those 
who know and von Rintelen may have 
heen indicted before this appears: but 
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immediately there sprang up simultane- 
ously but not spontaneously, all over the 
country from San Francisco to New York 
a hue and cry for peace propaganda. 
California became seized with a violent 
demonstration for a huge peace petition to 
be presented to Président Wilson asking 
him to become “the saviour of the warring 
world.” Having been re-elected, what 
need he care for votes? Let him leave the 
White House the noblest Roman of them 
all, with the Nobel Peace prize in his poc 
ket and the aureole round his head of hav- 
ing saved the world from the most terrible 
slaughter in history. Simultaneously but 
not spontansously, Chicago became seized 
of the same desire. So did New York. So 
did Boston. So did Philadelphia. 

Accounts were flooded into the press of 
prominent bankers, philanthropists, pub- 
lic men meeting at formal dinners and 
luncheons “to enforce peace.” 


HOPE you grasp the idea of applying 

“force” to “peace” and see the beauti- 
ful consistency of the idea. It didn’t mat- 
ter very much at all that these same pro- 
minent citizens the very next day denied 
they had been present, denied they had 
uttered a word on the subject, declaimed 
against the unauthorized use of their 
names. The announcements had been 
given head lines. The der.ials were tucked 
away in obscure corners; and the peace 
snow ball rolled bigger and bigger. 

All this is not implying that the world 
is not praying and hoping for peace. 
Every man and woman, who thinks, must 
pray and work for peace—but only the 
Peace that is a Victory and will be kept. 
Hell is not deep enough, nor eternity long 
enough to pay for the infamous crimes of 
this War; and some men don’t purpose 
letting the criminal lick his lips of inno- 
cent blood and quit because he is worn out 
with killing. As Sir Robert Borden said 
at the dinner given him by the Lawyers’ 
Club—“no peace till victory has declared 
such a War can never be repeated.” 
Which, being interpreted, means: “No 
peace till Germany is powerless to repeat 
this War.” I was at the dinner and, as I 
listened, asked a banker to my left if the 
Canadian Premier could possibly realize 
the import in the fiery passion of his 
words, amid the money-made claque for 
peace. 

At the very time this peace propaganda 
was being launched 
in America, more 
than 40,000 women 
and girls were being 
transported from 
France to Germany 
and, as all the world 
knows, more than 
300,000 Belgian men 
were being herded 
to Germany to take 
the place of Germans 
in the trenches. 

Nor did the fine 
hand of German propaganda 
stop with peace. About two 
months before the deporta- 
tion of the Belgians, vague 
insinuating articles began 
appearing in the American press, about 
the Belgians being unworthy of Ameri- 
can charity. “They were an idle lot” 
(hints of immorality, here, evidently to 
excuse the German plans) “and must 
be put to work.” 
gist of it. 








That was about the- 
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INCE the war began, living has in- 

creased to an almost extortionate fig- 
ure in the United States. It is the price 
Uncle Sam has to pay for this war. In 
cotton, copper, steel, cotton and wheat 
undoubtedly the increased cost has re- 
sulted from the war; but in other staple 
food products and house needs such as 
coal, milk, vegetables, poultry, clothing, 
wood, etc., etc. the only legitimate cause 
of high cost has been high wages. Food 
investigating committees have proved that 
cliques of speculators have forced prices 
up. When housekeepers declared an egg 
boycott the price of eggs tumbled. When 
the City of New York threatened to 
handle and sell its own coal, the price of 
coal fell from $20 a ton to $7 and $8; and 
when the Federal Government gave a hint 
to the “wheat pools” of Chicago wheat fell 
sheer 14 to 16 cents in one day. So, while 
high wages and heavy exports account for 
some of the high cost of living, they do 
not account for this 50° tumble that oc- 
curred immediately the Government be- 
gan to look into things. 

But here was a grand chance for the 
pro-German-Irish-hate-England crowd, 
who failed to elect Hughes. Was this 
country to be starved in order to feed 
England? Put an export embargo on all 
food products, and save the poor Ameri- 
can working man, who is now receiving 
300% higher wages than two years ago, 
and is now working eight hours a day 
instead of twelve. “The embargo” cry 
will undoubtedly get an airing in Con- 
gress; but the airing will be a farce: for 
the animus has been revealed in Repre- 
sentative Fitzgerald’s resolution declar- 
ing that the embargo is retaliation on 
England for interfering with American 
shipping and black-listing American 
shippers. I fancy before the gentleman 
gets very far in his Congressional debate 
he will receive some enlightenment on ex- 
actly where American shipping would be 
to-day if it were not for the British Navy. 


FOR THAT brings in the next point. 
German efficiency is so delichtfully 
elastic, you “just pays your money and 
takes your choice.” Here, gentlemen, are 
deportations of Belgians. Here, gentle- 
men, is the love of peace cooing her amor- 
ous ditty. Here, is the dire fear of starv- 
ing America to death to feed England; 
and here is a_ beneficent gentleman 


Now secure in 
a second term 
will Wilson 
become more 
positive? 

















standing in the White House, who has 
only to reach forth and accept the Nobel 
Prize from the Kaiser. (Oh, save my 
face!) And if these potent arguments of 
German kultur are not sufficient, here 
gentlemen, is a fleet of submarines set 
sail from Kiel for American waters to 
blow every ship they can hit into Hades. 
You see how various are the gifts of the 
Kaiser. Take which you will, America, 
but save my face! 

When a writer signing himself “Cos- 
mos” began his articles in the Times, of 
New York, for peace, a very prominent 
Frenchman now in America made answer 
to this effect: “ the League to enforce 
peace is sincere, why did it not protest 
against the invasion of Belgium?” When 
Louvain was burnt and Rheims destroyed, 
when ten departments of France were 
invaded, when the women and girls of 
Lille were deported, why did these Trus- 
tees of Humanity, who are for enforcing 
peace, keep silent? If they have re- 
mained dumb and deaf when all those 
crimes were perpetrated, there is no 
(visible?) reason why they should not 
remain deaf and dumb when the crime 
is going to be punished.” 

Right here an interesting problem came 
upin diplomacy. The English knew when 
these submarines left Kiel. Would it be 
wisdom to post a line of British cruisers 
along the Atlantic to destroy the. sub- 
marines as they came; or let American 
commerce take care of her own, and let 
the German “subs” work their will?...A 
patrol cf British cruisers would virtually 
be a blockade. Do you hear thé eagle 
scream and the German-American howl 
and the Irishmen rip the hypocrisy out 
of things? No, the British cruisers will 
not fight to protect an American com- 
merce, which America won't protect for 
herself. If you do so much for a neigh- 
bor, you get thanks. If you do too much, 
you get a kick. England is at the kick 
stage here just now. Diatribes are 
heard on England’s blacklisting of Ameri- 
can firms. Little is said of American 
foreign trade sprung to eight billions over 
night, because British ships patrol the 
sea lanes of the Atlantic. On the whole, 
it was a wise diplomatic decision to let 
the Kaiser and Uncle Sam settle the 
matter of German submarines in Ameri- 
can waters. There is a kick stage just 
now. There will be a back kick when half 
a dozen American ships are 
sunk. Such are the Kaiser’s 
gifts. At time of writing the 
fleet of submarines is sup- 
posed to be headed for Yuca- 
tan—a friendly visit, 
of course, unconnect- 
ed with the British 
Navy’s supply of oil 
from Mexico. 


UT ALL this has 

not exhausted 
German efficiency in 
America since the 
election. 

No loans have been 
made by the United 
States to the Allies 
unsecured by either 
a Franco - British 
guarantee, or col- 
lateral. Yet lately 
the Federal Reserve Banks 
issued what was tanta- 
mount to a warning to in- 

Continued on page 60. 
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SYNOPSIS—Bill Minden, ex-train rob 


her, comes to Askatoon to live, creating 
lively discussion among the townspeople 
as to his motives lle stays at the Sun 
bright Hotel, and es an exemplary life, 


reading his bible on Sundays on the hotel 
f 


porch in full vieu everyone, Minden 


shows special interest in the school 

“ taught by Cora Finley, a pretty and 
popular young woman, and Mrs, Finley, 
the mother, displays animosity toward 
him. He calls on Mrs. Finley one even- 
ing and in the course of the conversation 
it develops that Cora is Minden’s daugh 
ter, given to Mrs Finley to raise by 
Minden on his ife’s death, Minden 
avows his intention of winning his way 
to power in Askatoon., 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CAMP MEETING 


EVIVAL meetings are generally 
held in great halls or churches; but 
the strikingly successful revival 

meeting at Mayo, Nolan Doyle’s ranch, 
was held in tents, and it was therefore 
called a Camp Meeting. It was the first 
that had ever been held between Winni- 
peg and the Rockies. Therefore the popu- 
lation of Askatoon was numerously re- 
inforced by the religious pilgrim from 
outside, and also by the inquisitive sin- 
ner who came to see, be seen, and enjoy 
whatever sensation the pious exercises 
might beget. To these was added the 
visitor and citizen, who was neither re- 
ligious nor simple, but who had pursued 
his way without being convicted of un- 
righteousness on the one hand or being 
reputed irreligious on the other. His 
particular conversion, when it came, was 
no sensation; he was simply convicted 
of original sin and the atonement and 
the necessity for finding salvation. His 
consequent pain, agony, and spiritual 
disturbance was indispensable to a 
proper passage from the ranks of the 
unsaved to the saved. He received the 
sympathy of those who went about em- 
bracing, exhorting and whispering com- 
fort; but his capture caused less rejoic- 
ing than when some real outcast, some 
acknowledged sinner, reprobate, drunk- 
ard, evil-liver or scoffer, bent to the spiri- 
tual storm and strove with the spirit, 
until at last, tossing upon the sea of emo- 
tion he felt his fingers grip the bulwark 
of the ship of salvation. Then, lifted on 
a wave of passion to its safe deck, he cried 
out. “I’m saved! Saved! Bless the Lord!” 
while all around him rose the cry of 
“Glory! Glory!” with all the emotional 
ejaculations which signified that a soul 
was snatched from the burning. é 
The great revival preacher, Ephraim 
Masterman, was a reaper without a rival 
so far as the West had known. In the 
great tent he alternately prayed and ex- 
horted, blessed and wept, soothed and 
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clamored, and exultingly embraced the 
conquered ones translated from the anxi- 
ous seat to the platform of the saved with 
its spectacular joy. 

T was just after the harvest, the wea- 

ther was still delightfully, indeed, am- 
orously warm, and in the lull that follow- 
ed the strenuous activities of the wheat 
harvest—or the almost complete harvest 
—the fervid air of exalted sentiment was 
highly stimulating. It was perhaps un- 
fortunate that while the tents were pitch- 
ed in the open there was, very near by, 
a grove of trees offering invitations to 
the pleasures of indolence. The cynic 
might well’ be scornful of the too neigh- 
borly association of the Godly love in the 
tents in the open and the profane love in 
the grove that shadowed them. 

The Young Doctor scratched his chin 
in reflection when Terence Brennan, the 
millionaire railway owner and ranches, 
fresh from a hasty visit to the Camp 
Meeting, made out of curiosity while 
paying a visit to Mrs. Nolan Doyle, his 
sister, said to him: “Did you ever read 
Bobby Burns’ ‘Holy Fair’?” And when 
the Young Doctor nodded in reply, added 
cynically, “ ‘And mony a job begun that 
day will end in hockmagandy, or some 
ither place.’” 

The Young Doctor’s reply was a little 
severe. After all, Terence Brennan was 
an absentee millionaire who could afford 
any pleasure he wanted, and therefore 
could more easily escape the divine dis- 
content possessing those whose field of 
life is limited, whose pleasures, mental 
and emotions spiritual, are few. 

“It’s no bad thing to get back into the 
primitive life and to the primary emo- 
tions,” he said. “You are too sophisti- 
cated and incredulous, Brennan. ‘Evil to 
him that evil thinks.’ You’re doing very 
well out of Askatoon, Brennan. It con- 
tributes its share of your railway profits, 
and you'd better let us work out our own 
salvation. In fear and trembling, of 
course, it will be—fear that you'll raise 
your freight rates on us; but for Hea- 
ven’s sake let us live our own life. You 
selfish millionaires are critical because 
your souls are so small.” 

Brennan laughed good-naturedly. He 
loved attack; it was the breath of life 
to him. 

“There, there, I’ll give you the chips 
for the game,” he replied. “You can say 
you’ve won; but you’re right; I’m in a 
mood to be critical of Askatoon; so I sup- 
pose I’m not a really good judge of your 
holy fair.” 

“Wherefore critical?” asked the Young 
Doctor, his mind, as always, alert for 
every shiver of colors in the kaleidoscope 
of life. 


—% 


Author of “The Weavers,” The Right of Way,” 


I RENNAN chuckled and lighted a 

cigar. “Well, Bill Minden in Aska- 
toon—Bill Minden as school trustee, Bill 
Minden standing for mayor, Bill Minden 
as the fatherly philanthropist, patting 
the school children on the head, chuck- 
ing the young lady teacher under the chin, 
magnetizing the town and corporation 
with a wave of his bonnie brown hand— 
well, isn’t that enough to make a railway 
president critical of Askatoon? Once to 
my knowledge, and twice to my instinct, 
Bill Minden has gone through the pockets 
of the passengers of my trains and has 
scooped the cash from the express-car; 
and here he is now the pet lamb of the 
fold!” 

“Ts that why you are here?” asked the 
Young Doctor. 

“You ought to know better. Isn’t my 
family here—Norah Doyle out at Mayo, 
and my father and mother! I didn’t know 
that Minden was in Askatoon till I saw 
him at the camp meeting this afternoon; 
till | saw him getting inside the big tent 
with a look on his face like the Queen of 
Sheba when she met Solomon. It beats 
me. What’s he here for? What’s his 
game?” 

“Well, some men, when they’re tired 
of doing the world, seek the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land,” answered 
the Young Doctor. “When you’re tired of 
doing the world, Brennan, when you’ve 
finished ‘watering stock’ in the cities, per- 
haps you'll come, too, and water the on- 
ions in your own back garden here? like 
a king who, having had everything the 
world can offer, in the spirit of the Sy- 
barite turns hermit, and tries the simple 
life from sheer luxury of living.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” answered the 
millionaire. “The gay Griselda, finding 
the candle of enjoyment all burnt up, 
and only the black snuff left, comes and 
lights the wick again at the altar of the 
church, and ends her days in peace, pro- 
perly penitent, pleasantly pious, prudent- 
ly prepared.” 

The Young Doctor roared with laugh- 
ter. “Brennan, you’ve been listening to 
Bill Minden. That’s his game, and you’ve 
caught on. Alliteration is a disease with 
him. A choicer vocabulary I’ve never 
known.” 

“Suppose the camp meeting catches 
him—converts him, eh?” 

“Well, that would please Mrs. Fin- 
ley,” remarked the Young Doctor with a 
meaning smile. 

“Mrs. Finley? Oh! old Steve Finley’s 
widow, eh? Is she making up to Bill?” 

“No, but she seems to have a fancy for 
Saving his soul, and she has offered up 
petitions in the prayer-meeting pretty 
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constantly of late, that Bill shall be 
snatched from the burning.” 


HE two men had walked along the 

street until they had almost reached 
the door of the post-office. At that mo- 
ment Cora Finley stepped out of the post- 
office door, and with eyes alight and ex- 
citement in her face, came quickly to- 
wards the Young Doctor. 

“Oh! what do you suppose has hap- 
pened!” she said. “Mr. Masterman has 
had a stroke or something, at the Camp 
Meeting, and they’re bringing him in to 
Askatoon.” 

Terence Brennan looked at the girl in- 
quiringly, then said: “I’ve only just come 
from there, I didn’t hear of it.” 

“That’s easily explained,” she answer- 
ed. “There was no school to-day, the 
telegraph operator wanted to go to the 
Camp Meeting, and I’ve taken her place 
at the key. You know I learned tele- 
graphy a long time ago,” she added to 
the Young Doctor. “There’s a branch- 
line to Mayo where the Camp Meeting is, 
and I’ve just got the news over the wire. 
They’re bringing him in.” 

“So endeth the spiritual free-an-easy,” 
remarked Brennan, with an ironical smile. 

The girl’s eyes flashed. “You wouldn’t 
understand,” she said; “you’re a Roman 
Catholic.” 

“No, I suppose I wouldn’t understand,” 
the millionaire drawled pleasantly. “It 
wants a sensitive mind like Bill Minden’s 
to grasp such things.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed indignation. 
“Some men sin and pay, like Mr. Min- 
den,” she said; “and others sin and don’t 
pay.” 

“Why should they if they don’t have 
to?” pleasantly retorted Brennan. 

“Those that sin and are sorry, and suf- 
fer and pay now, don’t have to pay in 
the end,” she replied severely. 

“Well, I'll put it off as long as pos- 
sible,” remarked the capitalist. “ ‘Jordan 
is a hard road to travel’.” 

The Young Doctor’s eyes had been 
searching the girl’s face, with a curious, 
almost set, alertness. Something in her 
dark blue eyes riveted his attention. 

“I see it,” he said to himself sudden- 
y and with a thumping of his heart. “By 
George, I see it!” 

A moment afterwards the three had 
separated, the girl to go back to the 
post-office, the millionaire to mount his 
horse and gallop away to the pleasant 
ittle home where his old father and 
mother peacefully lived in the plenty he 

oV ided. The Your g Doctor went to his 
iifice. If Masterman, the revivalist, had 
had a stroke, they would be sure to send 
for him, or to bring the sick man to him; 
ind he must be ready for the emergency 
Le he entered his house he looked back 
towards the post-office 

“I see it!” he said aloud ] see it now 
she’s got Bill Minden's eyes.’ 


A LL night the Young Doctor watched 
. at Masterman's bedside, and by the 
middle of the following day was able to 
announce that his patient was out of dar 
yer, but that he must take ow tong rest 
te recover from th pertial paralysis 
which had seized him. The ce iyinus 
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consequence. 
The class meeting arranged for the 
morning was as barren of emotiona] 
sic as a tin pan is of melody. Dejec- 
‘un, irritation, prevailed. Those who 
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were responsible for the organization of 
the great gathering talked mournfully 
of the spiritual luss; but there was a! 

other loss upon which they were all dis 

creetly silent, until Rigby, the druggist, 
who was an especially candid soul, re- 
marked that three days more and they 
would have had enough cash profit out 
of the Camp Meeting to pay the debt off 
the church. 

“We expected to net three thousand 
dollars,” he said; “and we've got two 
thousand five hundred of it; but the 
chances of getting the last five hundred 
ain’t worth a pinch of bakin’ soda.” 

Here a voice intervened. “Have faith, 
‘brother Rigby, have faith!” it cried. 
“Baking soda makes the dough rise; from 
faith will rise our deliverer. Perhaps even 
while we are troubled here, one cometh 
of whom it may be said, ‘Who is this that 
cometh with dyed garments from Bazrah 
traveling in the greatness of his 
strength?’” 

Curiosity would bring a crowd to the 
late afternoon meeting, and interest for 
one day would be tolerably secure; but 
it would quickly and finally evaporate un- 
less someone could be found who would 
raise the standard with a new religious 
slogan. 


HE weather was propitious, the late 

afternoon was very warm, and the 
comfort of physical warmth is a great 
encouragement and a great support to 
an organized meeting. One local minister 
opened the proceedings very wisely with 
a hymn, and it was a good hymn. It was 
the hymn which Bill Minden had quoted 
to Mrs. Finley, “When I Can Read My 
Title Clear to Mansions in the Skies.” It 
started well, but it finished on a wave 
of feeling with a little lower crest than 
that of previous days. Another minister 
from the mountains was about to pray, 
when a shrill and throbbing voice rang 
out from the crowd singing, “Hold the 
Fort for I Am Coming,” and the congre- 
gation, responding to the inspiration, join 
ed in with great fervor, to the delight of 
the leaders. Prayer by the mountain 
preacher followed, but it lacked what one 
of the critics at the back of the tent called 
“snap,” and he further remarked that it 
reached the audience it was intended to 
reach, but he’d take a bet that it didn’t 
reach the Lord. 


It was apparent that the emotior 


the meeting required flagellatior The 
leaders soon found themselve n heavy 
country and were conscious of dying 
fires. As soon as the hymns had finished 
they brought their biggest gur nto a 
tion. It was the president of a theologica 
college with a clean-shaven actor’s face 
ind long white hair combed straight i 
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sentimental, vivid and hypnotic, and hav 
ing caught the women first by his sad 
beauty and his ecstasy, he had got the 
men by a really magnetic force. The 
white-haired imitator with his stereo 


typed language and illustrations and ad 


irations, without a note of originality, 
was but an imitation of the real thing, 


of the real emotional power which th« 
stricken revivalist had pushed too far 
The congregation was slipping away 
swiftly out of control, in spite of the 
speaker’s energetic outbursts here ar 
there, of pleadings to sinners, when sud 
denly, in a short pause of the harangus 
indeed in its most desperate moment 
a beautiful, clear, full-throated voice rang 
out above the subdued clamor of those 
who had found and those who were find 
ing peace. It sang: 


“There's a land that is fairer than dai 
And by faith we can see it afar, 
ind our Saviour waits over the way 
T'o prepare us a dwelling place there 


T WAS the voice of the leader of the 

choir, Cora Finley. Something in it 
vibrated like the strings of a violin. It 
had neither cant, sentimentality nor whir 
ing. It rang true metal. It was the 
convinced outpouring of a simple soul 
that knew no guile, which belonged to 
all that was, had ever been, or ever had 
been taught. It was the first note that 
she had sung at this revival meeting 
it was the first time that she had ever 
taken part as one who had joined the 
church. The great congregation let her 
sing the whole verse without joining in, 
while tears filled Mrs. Finley’s eyes and 
trickled down her cheek; for it seemed 
to her that the prayers of years had beer 
answered; that her girl “had got reli 
gion.” The meeting was magnetized 
once again, and the second verse began in 
a very storm of exhortation. The preach 
ers had failed and the previous hymns had 
failed; they had seemed forced and un 
real; but now the real thing possessed 
the meeting. 

What was to come after none could tell, 
but for the moment all was well. To 
day was as yesterday; the darkness was 
litup. Veins tingled, hearts swelled, tears 
flowed, voices rang out. In the middle of 
the third verse, there was a sudden move 
ment which attracted attention and a 
man’s voice calling. Then, all at once, 
before the congregation could realize 
what was happening there sprang on to 
the platform a man with a great touzled 
head, bushy beard and blazing blue eyes 

“Saved!” he cried. “Saved! Glory be 

God! There’s a land that is fairer 
ha lay! I'm going—I’m going—lI'n 
! ere! Glory be to God' 
| TWAS B Minder rhe class-leaders 

f the platform moved down on hin 
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I've found it!” while thoutine 
MWiess he lord 

Gh God he's d 


“ inmttes Qtrerwaids Minden wa 
pouring out a flood of eloquence which 
even drowned the memory of Ephraim 
Here was something right 
out of the core of nature. Here was a 
mar of the people, in the language of 


Masterman. 
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the people, talking in a vernacular 
strain which roused the meeting to 
wonder and to passion. Now all the 
past reading of Bill’s Old Testament 
supplied him with texts, phrases, illus- 
trations without number. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MINDEN FORMS A PARTNERSHIP. 


HE CAMP Meeting was saved by 

Bill Minden, the converted, and for 
three days the great “effort” went on. 
At the end of it Mr. Rigby, the drug- 
gist, treasurer of Grace Church, an- 
nounced that the debt on the building 
was redeemed. 

The newspapers of the West ex- 
claimed sympathetically, and here and 
there cynically, on Bill Minden’s “get- 
ting grace” as it was colloquially 
ealled. It certainly was a sensation; 
but the violence of the spiritual gym- 
nastics was somewhat abated by the 
fact that Minden in all his public life, 
if it might be so called, had been the 
amazing anomaly of a man who had 
stuck-up coaches and trains, and had 
even killed men while carrying a Bible 
in his saddle-bag. Paradox he had 
always been, and now, as a definite 
entity without contradiction he was 
startling but he did not defy under- 
standing. It was as though a surgical 
operation had produced from a char- 
acter composite of both crime and 
goodness a consistent whole. 

The Young Doctor was profoundly 
interested in what he called the Case. 
No one in Askatoon but himself had 
seen the singular likeness between the 
deep blue eyes of Cora Finley, and 
those of the notorious Minden. Once 
he got the clue, he began to travel back, 
with scientific certainty, through a 
hundred incidents of Minden’s life at 
Askatoon, and through many circum- 
stances surrounding his transfer from 
the highwayman’s enterprise to his 
new civic virtue. At the end of the 
journey he found the truth—Minden 
was the girl’s father. He could not, 
however, guess what had been the past 
relations between Mrs. Finley and 
Minden, and why it was that Mrs. 
Finley, until Minden’s conversion, was 
his sharpest critic. 

It was a fact, however, that when 
Minden stepped from the platform of 
the saved in the hour of his conversion, 
Mrs. Finley had met him with outstretch- 
ed hands. The Young Doctor himself had 
seen the conversion and had noted how it 
was linked with Cora’s wonderful singing 
of “There's a Land that is Fairer than 
Day.” There. however, he stopped dead 
He only knew that thereafter Minden fre 
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aquented the Finlev home and even attend 
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sheep of the flock turned miracuously 
white, there was no smack of vanity or 
self-consciousness about him. As Jonas 
Billings said: 


“He surely is a wonder. You’d think 
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Then, all at once, before the congregation could realize what was hap 
pening, there sprang on to the platform a man with a great touzled 


head, bushy beard and 


he was born at a love feast of the quar- 
terly meeting, singing, ‘I’m glad that my 
Saviour loves me’.” 

Minden’s shrewd, kindly 
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but there was an obsession in his brain 
and hea.t which controlled, possessed 
him: he wanted more. The acknowledg- 
ment of the girl as his daughter was de- 
nied him, but he had a supreme joy and 
vanity in what she was. Respectability 


blazing blue 


eyes. “Saved!” he cried. 


thing 
he had never known it 


such as hers was a very worshipfu! 
to him, 


until now He longed 
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up. I’m a brother to every man, an’ I’ 
most a brother to them that’s on the pad 
that’s comin’ an’ goin’. I’m at home with 
the wayfarer, an’ he’s at home with me. 
Y’ve got to follow y’r bent in the state 
Continued on page 71. 
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The First Woman to Edit a Daily 
By Madge Macbeth 


HAVE only one regret in presenting 

this brief sketch of Mrs. McLagan— 

that is, my editor refuses to allow 
me space for a serial, a romantic serial 
such as would make the Williamsons 
green with envy, the Askews and Harold 
Macgrath sigh for new worlds to con- 
quer, and the moving picture people 
scramble themselves to death in their et- 
forts to secure the rights! In their tell- 
ing lingo—every move’s a picture; there’s 
a punch in every reel; the action neve! 
lags! 

Sara Maclure, eldest daughter of John 
and Martha McIntyre Maclure, was born 
near Belfast, Ireland. Her father, a civil 
engineer, was engaged in Government 
survey work there until 1858, when he 
answered the call for volunteers to join 
the Royal Engineers and go to British 
Columbia. Not being able to wait until 
arrangements for the family’s moving 
were completed, the husband left his wife 
to follow him to the new country, bringing 
her two babies—Sara, aged three years. 
and an infant, aged three months. They 
embarked at Liverpool, on an old sailing 
vessel, and spent a mere matter of 
six months getting to Victoria, 
rounding Cape Horn, amongst other 
perilous undertakings, and seeing 
old Father Neptune in all his vari- 
able moods. Arrived at New West- 
minster, Mrs. Maclure found only 
tents provided for the families of 
the engineers — until houses could 
be built! Nevertheless, they were 
on land, and one imagines that any- 
thing stationary looks like home, 
after half a year on the ocean. 

It would appear that the Mac- 
lures craved solitude, for after a 
few years of metropolitan pleasures 
in New Westminster, they removed 
to a homestead on the Matsqui Prai- 
rie — forty miles from the nearest 
city, and seventeen from a neighbor. 
All communication with the outside 
world was not severed, however, for 
Mr. Maclure was placed in charge 
of the Collins Overland Telegraph 
Company, with the office in his 
home. This being the case, “I was 
able to gain sufficient knowledge,” 
said Mrs. McLagan to a friend, 
“without much trouble, to report all 
business for British Columbia com- 
ing via the Western Union lines.” 
She was thirteen years oid at the 
time! 

“All business” included press des- 
patches, which were particularly 
heavy during the Franco-Prussian 
War. One of her duties was to 


compile from the regular despatches suf- 
ficient war news to forward each day toa 
small daily published in Caribou. 

I think you will grant me a “move” in 
this picture—that of a little girl thir 
teen years old, receiving despatches and 
sorting them over for suftable news for 
a daily paper! 

Enter the Superintendent. He gives 
the little girl, only very slightly larger, 
charge of all the offices from New West- 
minster to Caribou. Her duties now re 
quire her to test the wire every morning, 
besides the handling of men; she must 
send repairers out whenever needed. Dur- 
ing the construction of the C.P.R. she wa: 
asked to take over the Yale office; it was 
difficult to get responsible operators in 
those days for a business which grew so 
rapidly that it reminded one of the coun 
try youth and his shrinking trousers. So 
young Sara Maclure took charge of the 
Yale office. Soon after, the reporting of- 
fice was moved to New Westminster and 
the little operator moved with it—now as 
the manager of the Victoria office, unde 





Mrs. Sara McLagan. 


the Dominion Government, with Mr. Gis 
borne, of Ottawa, as superintendent. 

Don’t you call that a “punch” in th 

0 
reel 

In 1884 the manager resigned to marry 
Mr. J. C. McLagan, editor and manage 
of the Victoria Times. He was also the 
founder of the first evening paper pub 
lished in Vancouver. (“The World,” 1888.) 

During her husband’s lifetime, Mrs. 
McLagan took no active part on the pa 
per—with the exception of reading the 
exchanges and clipping a weekly page, 
which was of great interest to womer 
and deeply appreciated by the country 
people. After such a life as she had spent 
the mere managing of a home, the rear- 
ing of a family, and the clipping of a 
weekly page, certainly made her feel idle! 
It was she who used the word inactive 
not I! 

In April, 1901, Mr. McLagan suceumb 
ed to a protracted illness—and the fol 
lowing extract will serve to show what 
esteem the public felt for him and his 
wife: 


“<* 


i 
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** He left a splendid record of pub- 
lic achievement and it was his death 
which necessitated Mrs. McLagan’s com- 
plete mergence into public life, as the first 
woman editor in Canada, of a daily pa- 
per. For four strenuous years * * * she 
followed the dictates of a high ideal as 
to educative and regulative force a 
paper should strive to exert for the 
good of the community, and she 
maintained the high standard her 
husband set, despite the oppositior 
of reporters who were imbued with 
the modern craving for sensational- 
ism at all hazard. To prevent un 
authorized copy from finding its 
Way surreptitiously into the paper, 
Mrs. M ‘Lagan exercised a rigorous 
censorship as proofreader, and ir 
this manner ran counter to an in 
ternational law for the employment 
of a Union worker. Ithough stiff 
opposition faced her, she held her 
rround and finally had the satisfac 
ion of seeing the regulation so 
amended as to exempt owners of 


hewspapers., 
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Speaking of her necessity to take 
over the management of the paper, 


Mrs. McLagan says: “Except for a 
Oo staff and an appreciative ge 
eral public, I could never have suc 
cee : 

In 1905 such tempting induée 
ments for the disposal of the pape? 


| 
were offered, that the editor felt 
? ; 


iined to accept them, reluct 

antly giving up the work she had 
rned to love, notwithstanding 
long hours of slaving and many 


irdship 


Her first philanthropic 


founding the Vancouver Y.M.C.A 





venture 
on a large scale was assisting in 
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This was in 1888 — when 
was not the place it is to-day. The 
Y.W.C.A. followed, of which Mrs. Mc- 
Lagan was secretary for several years. 
She was one of a committee of five 
to organize the Art Historical Associa- 
tion, and is an honorary life member of 
the same. She was also president of the 
Local Council of Women for three years, 
and Provincial President for two, during 
which she succeeded in organizing the 
New Westminster Council—one of the 
largest in British Columbia. She was also 
accorded the honor of being the first B.C. 
representative at a national meeting (of 
the Council) held in Toronto; and soon 
after this she assisted in establishing the 
Victorian Order of Nurses in Vancouver, 
acting as secretary for three years. Dur- 
ing her office, two members of the V. O. 
N. were sent to the Yukon under escort 
of the R.N.M.P., and a public reception 
was given them when they passed through 
Vancouver, at the residence of the secre- 


Vancouver 


tary. It was a festive occasion, truly! 
attended by the R.N.M.P. officers and 
many of the local mititia, city officials, 


and other prominent persons. And surely 
the memory of that glorious send-off must 
have been sweet to the two women who 
put for the time, home and home ties far 
from them. 
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Some years later—secretaryships be- 
ing thrust upon her—Mrs. McLagan was 
urged to hold that post for the Daughters 
of the Empire. 

After her father’s death she returned 
to her childhood’s home, Hazelbrae, where 
she spent five years in farming. Then she 
made another move—to Kilgard, her pres- 
ent home, where she is interested with 
her son and other members of the family, 
in the manufaeture of pressed brick, sew- 
er piping, ete. 

In her youth, and later, her chief hob- 
by, her recreation, has been—guess! 
Stocks? No! Other forms of gambling 
and speculation? No! Something vigor- 
ous and exciting, I’ll be bound? No! 
Gardening! 

She has few greater delights than ram- 
bling through the woods in which so many 
exquisite wild things grow, secluded and 
sequestered from the rush of evolving na- 
tions, and she loves nothing better than 
the cultivation of these same untended 
flowers. 

Of her personal charm I have purpose- 
ly said nothing. If you cannot feel it in 
every undertaking, if you cannot see it 
in this life so full of achieving things— 
then I have failed in my sketch, utterly. 
And, just a moment! Doesn’t it make you 
feel inordinately lazy? 


The Opponent of Cabinet Ministers 


By Stanley Smith 


IFTY odd years ago two bare-leg- 
ged boys played and squabbled on 
their way to school in the County 

of Kent, New Brunswick. Even before 
the primer was finished one was whisked 
away beyond the ocean to live with his 
relatives in Glasgow, and the other, left 
at home, mourned his departure. The boy 
who went away is now a member of 
the British War Council and one of 
the foremost personalities in the Gov- 
ernment. Thus did one Kent County 
boy grow and flourish and he has still 
much of his career before him. But the 
one left at home did not pine or spend his 
life in bewailing his lack of opportunities 
For, be it known, that the two were A. 
Bonar Law and Henry A. Powell, and 
there be many who know Mr. Powell, and, 
judging the Right Hon. A. Bonar Law by 
his pictures, his speeches, and his record, 
think that the lad who stayed at home in 
Kent County fits and looks the part of a 
British Cabinet Minister just as well at 
least as his one-time playmate. 

Sonar Law, we are told, has the keen, 
analytical mind; he is, in 
pressionable, reactionary and reserved. 
His oratory has none of the fervid power 
of Churchill, or of the measured eloqu- 
Asquith. He was the Opposition’s 
financial before he their 
candidate for the Prime Ministership, and 
later the associate of David Lloyd-George, 
and his the financiai 
spirit, logical, convincing and aggressive, 
but with 
the 
deeds of valor. 


a gense, unim- 


ence of 


critic became 


peeches breathe 


is said, to warm 
heart or stir 


nothing, so it 
cockles of the men to 

On the other hand, here we have Henry 
A. Powell, with a splendid legal mind, but 
a tongue of silver, a Tory leader, but also 


a progressive, broad in his views, as well 
as his girth, a rotund face lit up with 
friendliness and crowned with snow- 
white hair, a predilection to white vests 
and white ties and grey suits; in short, 
a sort of British statesman to the 
life. He gets down to brass tacks 
in his big job on the Interna- 
tional Waterways Commission. 
But that does not check the 
flow of his oratory or shade 
the glow of his human kindli- 
ness. By all the laws of psy- 
chology, Bonar Law, with his 
keenness and this thinness, 
ought to be in Mr. Powell’s 
place and Mr. Powell, with his 
heartiness and his girth, 
ought to be in Mr. Law’s 
place. But, such is the way 
of the world. 

Beneath Mr. Powell’s kind- 
ly exterior we know he is a 


fighter. He fought his way 
into the Dominion House of 


Commoas in 1895 as the re- 
presentative for Westmor- 
land, and then came back in 
1896. At that time he wielded 
the sword on behalf of the Re- 
medial Bill. Then, in 1900, as 
a big man, he ran against a 
big man, and with the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa controlling 


the I.C.R, Westmorland sent 
Hon. H. R. Emmerson to Ot- 
tawa instead of Mr. Powell. 


Looking about for a larger 
field for his legal abilities, Mr. 
Powell came to St. John in 
1906 and in 1911 he was 
chosen as a Conservative stan- 
dard bearer to run against 
Hon. William Pugsley. St. 
John owed much to the then 


Minister of Public Works, but only 65 
citizens more rallied to his support than 
those who were willing to take a chance 
on Mr. Powell. Thus the latter’s politica: 
defeats have been before two Cabinet 
Ministers. 

Mr. Powell on the stump is mellow in 
his eloquence, fierce in his denunciation, 
and convincing in his logic. Personalities 
know no place in his periods. He is too 
big for that. But the larger issues are 
thoroughly discussed. Woe to the cub re- 
porter assigned to Mr. Powell. In long- 
hand it is impossible to keep pace with 
him, reproduce his rhapsodies or to pre- 
serve the beauty of his language. This 
is particularly true of his patriotic 
The pages of British history 
are open to him; he speaks intimately of 
characters of whom the layman knows 
little or nothing, and he has the gems of 
the great speeches of the leaders of ail 
ages at his tongue’s tip. He recalls many 
an anecdote and thrilling story which he 
has found tucked away in the corners of 
little-read histories. 

He is by descent a Welshman. His fore- 
fathers found their way to New Bruns- 
wick with the United Empire Loyalists 
and they settled in Richibucto. The youth- 
ful Powell lost no time in finishing up 
what school advantages were offered him 
in bis native town, and at the early age 
of twenty he graduated from Mount Al- 
lison, at Sackviile. He turned naturally 
to law and was admitted a barrister in 
1880, two years after his marriage. He 
did not have to leave home to find a field 
for his legal talent, but settled in his col- 
lege town and there made a name for him- 
self which extends beyond the borders of 
the Dominion. 

Like so many public men of Canada, 
Mr. Powell got his first political train- 


speeches. 
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ing as a member of the Provincial Legis- 
lature, representing Westmorland in the 
local House from 1890 to 1895. When he 
entered the larger field he was getting to- 
ward his prime, and when he moved the 
Address to the Speech from the Throne 
in the opening session of 1896, he made 
a very deep impression. The late Nicho- 
las Flood Davin wrote at that time: “Here 
we have a man unexcelled in the ‘new 
guard.’ ”’ 

Mr. Powell’s legal attainments became 
more finished as his political experience 
broadened and his reputation stands very 
high in cases that are involved and intri- 
cate, particularly those of the bigger mat- 
ters of railways and property settlements. 
He levelled his powerful criticism 
against the Transcontinental, and, mak- 
ing a study of the railways of Canada as 
a whole, he has lectured on this subject 
in a highly convincing and interesting 
manner. 

After the Homerie campaign of 1911 
in which he lost the election by only a few 
votes, came his great opportunity and he 
was chosen as a member of the Canadian 
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section of the International Waterways 
Commission, as named by the new Govern- 
ment. He entered upon the work with a 
very high sense of the responsibility and 


an enthusiasm peculiarly his own. Thi 
commission deals with subjects, that, as 
Mr. Poweli himself said, have been far 


more weighty and provocative than the 
issues leading up to the great Europea: 
war, but which he and his colleagues so 
far have been able to adjust without ran 
cor and to the satisfaction of both the 
United States and Canada. The sittings 
are held in Washington, in Canadian ci- 
ties, and at points along the international 
border conveniently situated to the wa- 
terways on which the disputes arise. Thi 
position would be sufficient for the ambi- 
tion of most men, but whispers say that 
Mr. Powell looks ahead and can see other 
worlds to conquer. We know that a war- 
rior who has gone forth to battle against 
such doughty knights as Emmerson and 
Pugsley, although unhorsed, is worthy of 
the cause he has championed and woula 
be accorded the privilege of another fight 
when conditions are more favorable. The 





decision rests with Mr. Powell. Whether 
or not he will again don the armor ar 
draw the sword is a question on whicl 
will not commit himself. 

However that may be, he is finding 
ttrenuous and enjoyable, with the con 
panionship of a devoted wife, a charming 





daughter, and the satisfaction of seeing 
a bi nt son forging ahead in the med 
cal profession. 

His bent for research found a new « 
let in the archeological movement and 


became one of the promoters and lb 
supporters of the St. John Archeologi 
it was formed in 1909. H 


. } 1. a } 
lectures, besides the adaress on raliways 


Society whe! 


mentioned, include those on “Some For 
gotten Events in History,” “Some Inci 
dents in Canadian History,” and patrio 
tic speeches. He has besides maintained 
a close connection with his Alma Mater 
and is a member of the Board of Regents 
a senator, and a member of the executiv 
committe of Mount Allison University. 4 
profound student, a keen lawyer, and a 
good citizen, Henry A. Powell stands high 
among Canadian public men. 
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Men— The Biggest 


Progress Comes Only Through Making 
the Scientific Serve the Human 
Jlement. 


HE PROBLEM of men—the hardest pro- 

biem in business, many think—is un- 
usually troublesome now. Three years ago 
the number of workers out of employment was 
appalling; to-day there is probably less un- 
employment than during any period for 
which we have records, and workers have not 
been slow to grasp their advantage. A rapid 
increase in living costs bas also acted as a 
spur. The following extracts from an article 
in System outline some methods and policies 
that have worked out successfully in the race 
of the severest obstacles: 

We shall need a new degree of effectiveness 
in our business, big and little, once the war 
ends. The fire of this great combat will burn 
a new order of things into the lives of an im- 
portant percentage of the civilized population 
of the world. As a result, commerce and 
trade will be absolutely different after the 
war in certain important respects. 

Thousands of men who entered the armies 
as privates are going to leave them with 
shoulder straps. The toll has been so heavy 


men of the world to-day. 


Problem in Business 


on the ruling classes that they can no longer 
supply the officers, and new types have been 





‘nt, well-trained, hardened men 
are going back into Europe’s stores and fac 
tories when peace returns to exert exactly 
the same influence that our veterans exerted 
on business after the Civil War closed. They 
will be poor, but nothing puts fibre into men 
and nations and business more surely than 
the impelling power of poverty. And these 
men are to be my competitors and your com 
petitor regardless of the size or the naturs 
of your business—after the restoration of 
peace 

Now what practical stens should we take 
ituation? What are the most 
mportant teps you and’I ean take in our 
businesses, the effects of which. when totale 
for the entire country, will do the most to 
solve the problems? I want to suggest that 


to meet tt 


turn our attention to those who work wit}! 

. to the human side of business If we sha 
each learn how to awaken a little mor 
loyalty from our help and to give more 
turn, always remembering that loyalty create 
loyalty I prefer the old-fashioned word 


“help” to “onerative,” “worker” or “em 
ployee,” for they are our helpers—the total 
results may satisfy the need, for a country’ 
effectiveness ir commerce is measured by the 
good will and loyalty between the heads and 
the helping hands in its factories and stor: 


This loyalty of help is therefore part of the 

















































































foundation of national commercial standing 
And there is only one way to strengthen the 
loyalty of help—by learning to treat it with a 
degree of human sympathy that will result ir 
better team work among the help on your 
payroll and my payroll. We might properly 
paraphrase the old quotation: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” and make it read: “I an 
my brother’s helper.” 

It is possible to point out certain methods 
which help to win loyalty from help. Let u 


first consider the concern large enough to 
hire foremen or others to take over the sub 
ordinate direction of the men Here it is all 
important to have the foremen feel that wir 


ning the support of the help is as important 
a factor in judging their success as the quality 
and the quantity of the product. They must 
inderstand that a workman is first of all a 
human being, not a tooth on a gear. and 
that he will never produce best when you buy 
only the work of his hands and forget to 
provide for the sympathetic co-operation of 
head and heart 

Now let us turn to conditions that apply 
‘in concerns of practically all is 
important not to drive “Fear of the boss” 
never inspired any real team work, and no 
good working force was ever built up without 
team work. The men in positions of respor 
sibility must make the men under them really 
want to work with and for them. It takes a 
likeable personality to awaken this sort of an 
attitude among ‘the help, and yet men have 
smothered and destroyed the likeable per 
sonalities which should have been an import 


nt 


sizes It 








asset 

I say without hesitation, and judging from 
a somewhat varied experience in management, 
that I would choose a tactful personality 
every time in preference to great executive 
ability or mechanical skill. The man with a 
likeable personality can develop, with appar 
ently no effort at all, a degree of effectiveness 
far surpassing that created with the most 
painstaking care by men possessing only great 
executive ability or skill. And when we find 
a man who possesses a combination of all 
these to a high degree—-a human personality, 
unusual executive and mechanical ability--we 
should count him an almost priceless asset 

It is also vital for those in positions of re- 
sponsibility to be patient despite trying con- 
ditions. Above all, they must be fair. No 
matter how restricted it may be, they should 
try to appreciate the other person's point of 
view; and they should make every effort to 
hold their tempers, no matter to what extent 
they may be eggravated. They must avoid 
saying things that should never have been 
said in the heat of anger. Their horizons are 
wider than the usual horizon, their outlooks 
broader than the average outlook, and there- 
fore it is fair to expect self-restraint and 
impartiality from them. 

To hear patiently what their subordinates 
have to say, and to convince these subordin- 
ates that they want to be fair and just, should 
be among the lessons learned by these execu- 
tives. Where do most of the labor troubles 
start? Precisely at the point where some 
manager, superintendent, foreman, workman 
or labor leader takes a position from which 
his pride will not let him recede even if his 
judgment favors a retreat. He must either 
surrender or fight, and if he fights, hundreds 
of others may have to pay an awful price 
merely to sustain one man’s personal pride 
Just a little temper, not much, a few hot 
words, not many, a few “damn you's” and the 
like, and the only bridge between both parties 
and peace is down. If only a little tact and 
reason had been used during the early stages 
of the trouble, the final position that could not 
be compromised might easily have been 
avoids d 


These executives should learn that it never 






pays to call one employee down in the pre- 


sence of another. It may be all right—at 
times it may even be advantageou to speak 
words of praise for other ears, but this is 


never true of words of criticism. Sharp, cut- 
ting words of criticism may sear and burn 
an employee's brain for months, and if spoken 
in the presence of another embitter him, per- 
haps for life. 

Perhaps you have heard the advice an old 
railroad superintendent gave to his son—it 
ran something like this: “Son, you will some- 
times have to discipline men, but you can do 
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without much apparent harm to health and comfort. 


If you are one of those with whom tea and coffee dis- 
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agree, a change to the 
il would seem advisable 
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heart, stomach and nerves. 
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Have brought thou- 
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the health-benefits 
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4 
that without parting company with good ma) ay 
ners It won't lift you up in the estimatic iG 
of your men to tell a man in the presence a 
others how many kinds of a d fool he ; 
No. no, that good old word discipline con 
from the same root as the word disci le, 
the detinitior of the word disciple is follower 

When the boss cultivates a spirit of gro 
he « 1 1 t once that it is going to pi 7 
duce one kind of fruit and one only—it 3 
roduce ‘ter its own kind.” And, althoug} 
the boss may be ist one grouch, from 
seed there may grow forty grouches - 
| ‘round the shop and the odds will be agair 
him. 
It’s the man with the smile who usually - 


wins out in business, as well as in other 
walks of life, for that matter 


Our business executives must be taught 

































































that the mar vho attempts to do everytl ng % 
imself usually fails Nothing is more pit r 
1 than the sight of a man of Fallir , 
lown or i yb re ring somett kk > 
skill mply because he will not hin 
W ith S lit ible assistance an | then di 
gate some of the work to the assistants. Th B® 
man who succes ds is the man w ho has the helr ¥ 
of a team The lack of team work is the 
planation of many a failure 4 
Since we are discussing ways of working 3 
better advantage, we must na 4 
HH | Vv gl some thought to so-called ind : 
Wil ften miscalled) scientific management 
H] parently a growing tendency to 
’ | gnore the human element in industry, and 
ih a many would connect this with the interest 
OUYr dlr H n scientific management. This tendency runs 
toward the creation of the means for the Mi 
| production of goods at maximum capacities ie 
° r and minimum costs without much regard for Ms 
OR your hair to look its best the shampoo | the human element involved a 
The result is a mechanical spirit, a spirit Fs 


must not impair the oily secretion of the which produces minds of mechanical qualitic 
and withers up ordinary human feelings 


scalp; otherwise the hair will become dry and We should never agree to acquiring commer fe 
b ttl cial effectiveness at the expense of the richer 
rittle. 


If we are going to allow 








scientific to make slaves if 
, we had best call a halt it 
Ivory Soap is so mild and pure that it does ve gone too far, for real | 


4 4 progress will come only from making the 

nothing but cleanse. Its copious lather enables | scientific serve the human element 

; : 7 ; As long as we rt member that making our 

it to absorb the dirt and any excessive oil there a re ee eee eee iB 
common sense to ordinary commonplace jAtq- 


may be upon the hair, but, because of its free- fairs we shall be safer. There is nothing 

















miraculous about that. and we shall not get 

dom from alkali and other harsh materials, it ee ee ee 
does not affect the tiny oil ducts at the roots. | ca nncagpetlonyy br roligg sally ye wer | 
not be n ad the ‘ ee ist for plac ‘ £ either our- ‘i 
. : selves or it in a false position by turning Fe 
Because Ivory does not contain unsaponified pid soak to coaine eet, ‘ 
. . . . ° ° ° ove to it Wi 1 1t comes to his question, a 
oil it does not stick to the hair. Rinsing is lg lies engine Nag heey ps oan a 

; . . : transpose the words on the signs at the 
quick, easy and thorough, leaving the hair in iaiaisd sumadias and make, tele kek aiee | 


. . A friend of mine went to hear a leading 
condition to dry soft, silky, fluffy and glossy. efficiency man, who has ‘jens splendid eek, i 
speak about efficiency in the household. The 4 

argument was advanced that even in the pur 








Ivory Soap Shampoo chase of lamb chops there were chances for wf 

: improvements through greater efficiency. # 

Make a warm suds with Ivory Soap Paste (see The next morning my friend undertook to % 
directions inside wrapper). Saturate hair and teach his wife what he had learned from this et 





° speech I is wife listenec Z > 4 mr 
scalp. Rub the scalp with the paste and a the > onggele phe cui — — poll 


suds over it. Rinse with spray or cup, gradually “Certainly I do,” he answered. 
cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun Do you love your happy home? 


asked 
if possible, but do not use strong heat. Sure!” 


she then 











was his answer. ; 
Next she shot at him: “Then shut up.’ 
So-called scientific management has as its 3 
object the elimination of waste. The most 
5S CENT important waste in business is not of mater 
~ ials but of time. Now to make the most at- 


tractive reductions in the wastage of time, 
44 you must have co-operation from your em- ‘ 

100 0 ployees. In other words, the knack of work : 

ing with men is vital ; 
Hence any system of management, whe 4 
ther it is called scientific or not, which disre- 
gards this factor of team work or co-operation 
from the help is most dangerous. It will de- 


feat its own end 
Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada It 











is fairly easy to list a number of types 
of management in use by men responsible for 
—————SSSS=x the work accomplished by important con- 
cerns. For instance, some business men think 


















































the knack of handling men amounts to nage | 
ging at more or less regular interv Per- eae — es —_—_—_—— - ae a 
sonally I do not think much of this method 
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Others prefer to make working with men 











largely a money matter. They offer a mar 
‘ — the amount any one else will give him 1 
Sok tell him they expect him to n é od ¢t A d t 
A tell him the m to make good very ainty 
at p icularly as any else and the en 
him comple tely alone. If he makes good, th iece of lin erie 
2 readily give him enough more to keep P 8 
E pushing; if he falls down, they replace hin 
Hs e Hl, Z pPAcAll ai ii 1 ; 
: This method m > all right if you can afford designed wt vetie 
z expensive blunders. b d 
A third plan is to work with men by arou sated <i alana 
x ing a spirit of team play among them and 
ee making them feel that they are members of 
Z an industrial family. This, I believe, is the 
a + waw ‘4 | "¢ hy 
: best way You must have team work for the 
. finest success 
e One of the important detailed questions p 
nvolved in working with men is, of course. 00 a € 
when and how to handle raises. Here ag 
we encounter fifty-seven arietic of mer mm B ie 
; Ti et iLy pda Val I t s ) s eC { 
conditions The case of each man is different rassieres 
With some men a raise will act as a sput 
with others it will put them to sleep The are regarded as the last 


question of salary rewards should never be ; . ‘ ; 
duneteiiind of a vita aeten vuld never b word in luxurious lingerie. 
isregarded, of course, because the man who 

most deserves an increase may be one who They have the style, beauty 


will not ask for it and will east about for new 


connections after a noticeably long period 


and elegance so essential 
passes without a raise Most business men 
with a number of high!y paid men under them 
have stated periods, | presume, for going over 
the names of these men. Only by following 
some such schedule cen the risk of overlook- 
ine a good man be avoided. More important 
still is the advisability of mapping out the 
line of advance best suited to each man anc 
showing him that it is ahead Then, too. men 
should be shifted until they are in position 
for advancement along: the lines at which they 


in these garments. 
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work best. The reward of planning of this 

sort, if coupled with the right type of man- 
Hg agement, should be team work and an un- 
% usually low labor cost in place of the always 
— expensive hiring and nring policy 





The Heart’s Desire 
i. of Rumania 


it Sketches From the History of a County 
iis Disti aquished aL Poetry and 

i Agriculture. 

ie 


_ Rumania of to-day is as large as 
Kr } ith ¢ 


igland, w a population equal to that 
of England a century and a quarter ago. The 
present war seeks to add to it Rumanian lands 

















and Rumanian peoples equal to Scotland, and, 


like Scotland a region of pine-clad hills. But 











in many things it is to Ireland rather than Neo. sonnet 








England that comparisons point There i 


intense nationalism, as in Ireland, and a 


| HUE eee eee 


land question bitterly fought between two | 
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parties. Quoting briefly from the Outlook we 





have the following notes from the history of 
this interesting country: 


Of cultivated land—as rich as any in the 
world, so that this small kingdom stands fifth 
among the nations for wheat and fifth for 
wine--Rumania has twenty million acres 
Some ten million acres are divided into little 
§ peasant holdings of less than ten acres each; 
some ten millions into great estates averag 
ing over two thousand acres, worked by 
laborers not far from serfdom, while the 
owners, absentees like the Irish landlords 
of the past, spend their money lavishly in 
Bucharest or Paris So it comes that in 


PUTER EEE EERE Eee! 
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no other country in Europe is the chasm so ‘ . - oe ale ’ 
wide between the few very wealthy land = Makers name in Gold, B. Vickerman & Sons, Ltd., along the Selvedge 


owners—less than five thousand families = 
; 


— the great bulk of the people who till the = Nisbet & Auld, Limited, Toronto 


Yet another comparison with Ireland. Thi — 
first ruler of modern Rumania, besides being = Sole Agents for Canada 
a great nationalist, was the leader in a na- — 
tion-wide land agitation which had for its TUE eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


aim just the aim Parnell had in view in Ire 
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land—to turn a nation of laborers into a 
nation of peasant owners; and, like Parnell, 
the Rumanian leader was ruined through a 
tragedy of passion, and left his work undone 
So it comes that the land question is, afte 
nationalism, the greutest and gravest 
tion in Rumanian politicis. For the present 
it is in abeyance; but it will assuredly come 
up again after the war. 

This passion for the land and for the things 
that grow upon it has deeply colored Ruma- 
nian poetry. Just as among Irish popular 
ballads there is a class called “Come all ye’s,” 
from their first words, so, in Rumania, whole 


qu 


groups of poems begin with the names of 
plants or fruits: “Leaf of the violet! Leat 
of red clover! Leaf of the mulberry! Leaf 
of the bramble! Leaf of the acacia! Leaf 
of marjoram! Leaf of arbutus!” Here 1s 


a long song that is representative of many: 

“Green leaf of the hawthorn! nothing any 
longer touches my thought. Since longing 
came upon me, it has taken prisoner my 
ging seized me, my soul is 
on fire. I climb the hill, I go down into the 
valley, and my day is wasted by the roadsid« 
I pass my life in longing. My little sweet 
heart, whose lips are a flower, when I 


heart; since lor 





see thee, I forget the plow in the furrow, 

the pickax struck into the earth; I let my 

oxen graze, my plow rust, my pickax rot 

Alas, little sweetheart! if thou wert willing, 
} il] 


I would drive four plows and till the whole 
land! But thou are not willing. my woe, 
ng 

In these folk poems one finds wonderfu 
phrases: A wanderer went to the world’s 
end, “where things that are mingle with 
things that are not;” there is an old widow, 
“old as Time, and so poor that even the flies 
had deserted her hut;” there are sheep that 
whiten the hillside “like a carpet of opened 
flowers.” And some of the songs end with 
a graceful touch of humor: “My hero is still 
living—unless he has died!” “The weddin 
feast is still going on, unless it ended ik 
my song!” 

One of the best of these poems is in praise 
of poetry itself, of the national Rumanian 
poem, the “Doina:” “Oh, doina, doina, sweet 
song, when I hear thee I halt in the way. 
Oh, doina, doina, song full of fire, when thou 
echoest I stand still. Spring winds blow, 
and I sing the deina in the open air, amid the 
flowers and the nightingales. When winter 
comes, laden with tempests, I sing, in my 
cottage, the doina, to guard my days and 
nights. When the birth of the leaves in the 
forests comes again, I sing the doina of the 
brigands. The leaf falls to the earth, and 
then I sing the doina of lamentations. I 
speak the doina, I breathe the doina, I live 
only through the doina!” 

One may sum up in the words of the late 
King Carol, who made himself a true Ruma- 
nian: “Our popular poety in a marvelous 
way mirrors the painful times of a past full 
of fear and suffering. While science and 
politics lay dormant, poetry was profoundly 
alive in the Rumanian heart.” 

If poetry be the soul of the Rumanian 
people, the tillage of the soil is its body. 
The wide plains of the Danube and its afflu- 
ents—the Sereth, which flows south from 
3ukowina; the Yalomitsa, which rises in the 
Carpathian foothills; the Aluta, which comes 
hward through the mountains from 
Transylvania are among the richest farm 


and I die for longin 
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lands in the world; lands on which the fawn- 
colored oxen and buffaloes of bygone days 
are yielding to modern tractors and steam 
plows, just as, alas! the national costume of 
the peasants, splendid with colored needle- 









ork ; in danger of absorption into the 
lrab ny of “civilized” clothes. These 
rich lands the Rumanian peasants tilled as 
serfs, for master vho for centuries were 
l I r than serfs of the Turks 
Rur ! : r generations the battle- 
ld of the Turks from the south, fighting 
I he nor h: the 
Russians who fter long and abiect helotry 
to the Moslem Tartars—of the hordes of the 
great Genghiz Khan—had slowly and throug! 
much suffering . ff the Tartar yoke, 
at last driving their conquerors back to the 
shores of the Blac} , on the fringe of the 
Sultan  ] Er } re ; } T 


1 n¢ ver a century 
ago one of these interminable wars raged 
between Russian and Turks; and Suvaroff, 
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the wild genius who led Empress Catherine’s 
armies, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Turks in a region largely peopled by Ru- 
manians, at Ismailia, just north of the mouths 
of the Danube. The peace, made in 1812, 
gave Russia as spoils of victory the region 
between the Dniester and the Pruth. whic 
bears the name of Bessarabia, from the old 
Rumanian princely family of Bessarab 
There was hardly even a stirring of Ruma 
nian nationality then; the name, ey 


Ver 0 
Rumanian had hardly come into being The 
whole of the future Kingdom was still divided 


into two Turkish provinces: Moldavia. to the 
north, between the Pruth and the Carpa 
thians; and Wallachia, to the south, between 
the Transylvanian Alps and the Danube 
Their administration, which consisted |: 
in plundering their populations, was 
most part carried on by Greek traders from 
Stamboul, who bought their offices at auction 
from the Sultan, and counted on organized 
robbery to get back the price 

A word concerning the faith of the Ru 
manians All eastern Europe, from the line 
of the Balkans northward, owe its Chris 
tianity to two Slav apostles, Cyril and Me- 
thodius, who, drawing their inspiration from 
the ancient Church of Constantinople, car 
ried the Scriptures and Prayer-Book, in th 
old Slav tongue, to the northern half of the 
Balkan Peninsula and to what was to be th 
tussian Empire So old Slavonic became 
the Church tongue of Servia, Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, and Russia, to whose living tongues 
it stands in the same relation as the Latin 
of the Western Church does to Italian, Span- 
sh, Portuguese, and French. It also became 


the ecclesiastical language of the Rumaniar 


rely 


r 
Tor the 








region, where it has always been an alier 
speech. So that in working toward nations 
consciousness and life Rumania had gradually 
to turn its Church tradition and services into 
the national tongue, as in the domain of law 
it threw off the shackles of the Phanariote 
Greeks, with the jargon they brought with 
them from Stamboul For, while the best 
writing of modern Greece is close to the 
beautiful old tongue of Hellas—no livin 
toncue has changed less in two millenniums 





the daily speech of the peasants and the 
Constantinonle traders is no better than a 
jargon. And this was still more true a cen 


tury ago, when the fight for the Rumania 
tonvue began 
While the y were 


for their nascent na 


us winning a language 





ion, which was coming 
up out of the throes of centuries of suffering 


and subiection. the Rumanians were at the 





ng. by slow and painful 


same time reconqueri 





stages, the power and right to govern them- 
selves, though still under Turkish suzerainty 
The people of Wallachia now elected their 
own prince. as did the Moldavians to the 
north By a happy inspiration, they effected 
a union in 1859 by electing the same man to 
both offices, and Alexander John Cuza, whom 
we have likened to the great Irish National- 
ist Charles Stewart Parnell, became the first 
Prince of United Rumania, whose admin- 
istration was completely unified in 1861. But 
five years later a strong party in Rumania 
brought about his downfall: in part because 
of elements in his private life, but more, per 
haps, because of his land policy, which meant 
the emancipation and enrichment of the peas- 
int millions at the expense of the few great 


landed families. 





Then came the suggestion, made first, 1t 
is said, in France, that a prince of the oid 
Roman Catholic line of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen should be called to govern Rumania; 
Prince Carol of that ancient house, was 
unanimously accepted by a Constituent As- 
sembly, which in the summer of 1866 formed 
also a Parliament of two houses, to govern 
constitutionally in union with the Prince 


The Sultan of Turkey was. still erain 
over Rumania: but Prince Carol, who w 

a trained soldier, throwing himself heart 
and soul into the national life of Rumania, 
organized and trained an excellent army, and 


began a network of strategic 1 tilwavs lead 
ing up to the mountain passes and down to 
the Danube, and later connected with the 
Black Sea by the line to Constanza, whic 
crosses the Danube by the magnificent br dge 
at Cherna Voda, the “black water.” These 
were happy days for the Rumanians. Wealth 
and well-being increased; new writers, full 
of the spirit of Rumania nationalism, mul 
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tiplied poems and _ histories, dramas and 
romances, of Rumanian life; and Carol's 
consert, who had been Princess Elizabeth of 
Wied, became, as “Carmen Sylva,” the en- 
thusiastic prophetess of the Rumanian tongue 
and its ancient, beautiful traditions. The 
closeness of that tongue to French made easy 
a rich interchange between the two langu- 
ages; Rumania’s memories and aspirations 
were told in French, and the best French 
writers became the models of the young 
Rumanians. 

In 1854, a dozen years before the coming 
of Prince Carol and “Carmnen Sylva,” and 
five years before the two Danubian principali- 
ties were first united, Russia and Turkey had 
once more gone to war. Turkey, with the 
support of Napoleon III. and Viscount Palm- 
erston, was able, when the war closed, to get 
back a part of Bessarabia, which had then 
been a part of the Russian Empire for nearly 
ialf a century. In 1877, eleven years after 
Carol had come to rule Rumania, the Turki 
persecution of the Slavonic Serbs and Bul- 
gars led Russia once more to intervene in the 
Balkans. On May 17 a Russian army began 
a southward march through Rumania and 
across the Danube; and, after a first serious 
check at Plevna, Rumanian troops under 
Prince Carol were invited to join the Rus- 
sins and fought splendidly through the re- 
mainder of the campaign But the distri- 
bution of fruits of victory brought discord. 
Russia claimed and received western Bessa- 
rabia, which had been Russian territory from 
1812 to 1856, but which had been embodied 
in Turkish Rumania from 1856 to 1877. As 
compensation Russia compelled Turkey to 
cede to Rumania the Dobrudja plateau, which 
turns the Danube northward at Silistria. But 
the compensation was felt to be inadequate; 
the alienation of Bessarabia, with its million 
Rumanian inhabitants, was one of the causes 
which led Rumania, six years after the war 
to throw in her lot with the Central Empires. 


sh 





Against the Central Powers, however, 
Rumania had a deeper and more lasting 
grievance. In the Bukowina, in Transylva- 
nia, and the Banat, there are four million 
tumanians, and this whole region is saturated 
with the most ancient Ruman traditions. 
The city now called Karlsburg, in south- 
western Transylvania, was Apulum, the head- 
quarters of the legionaries of the Rumanian 
region; Sucheava, on a tribuary of the 


Dante’s Appeal 


The Seer of Six Hundred Years Ago Has 


a Message for Europe To-day. 


i iponaagh perhaps owing to the pressure of 
great practical anxieties, we would wel- 
come the man of action more than the man 
of vision; it is natural, when the hour has 
come that we should look for the man who 
can act, but the world could not do without 
the man of vision. At any rate the man 
of vision has often inspired the man of action. 
When, however, we turn to Dante and ask 
what message he has for us, we may be sure 
we shall not listen to the vapourings of a 
visionary, but to the carefully devised schemes 
and well-weighed words of a man who had 
imagination enough to understand the great 
things of the world, and good sense enough to 
remember the little things which are also 
great. This js true in spite of the fact that 
we must regard him chiefly as an idealist, 
and so judge the appeal which comes to us 
across the stretch of six hundred year 
Quoting briefly from The Nineteenth Century 
Magazine: 

We are to-day spectators of a _ conflict 
which will alter the map of Europe and rx 
volutionize the conditions of social and politi 
eal life. The children who are born to-day 
will grow up in a new world. Things and in- 
atitutions which we and our fathers hav: 
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Sereth, in Bukowina, the Beechland, was the 
ancient Moldavian capital; and in the Putna 
nonastery, hard by, the old Moldavian princes 
were buried 

It curious, and far from creditable, that 





he Rumanians of Transylvania and the 
Zanat, subject to Hungary and governed 
from Budapest. have been far more harshly 
treated than their brothers in the Bukowina, 


directly under the Austrian crown. At the 
very time when the Magyars, under Louis 
Kossuth’s tiery leadership, were fightin 








helotry Transylvania was to be re- 
presented at Budapest by sixty-nine Deputies; 
but these were all to be Magyars or Germans, 
‘ the Rumanians were two-t 


, while the Magyars were 





although 





ie whole popul 


ut he Germans less than a 











a quarter 1 
tenth. This was in 1848, the “year of 
liberty.” Emperor F Josef 
bringing lia more direc inder 








generously with 
manian population; but three years later the 
Prussian victory at Sadowa broke the Aus- 
t 1 power. Hungary asserted hersel 

red Transylvania, and has been bi 
| he Rumanians ever since, as 
the Slovaks and other Slav 
peoples within the Kingdom. Under the Mag- 
yar election law, of more than four hundred 
representative elected to the Diet, only one 
was a Rumanian. A tyrannous Magyariza- 
tion went on at the same time, for there is a 
false nationalism as well as a true. And now 
the cup of injustice has flowed over; the 
armies from the Rumanian Kingdom lately 
poured through the Carpathian passes in an 
effort to liberate their western brothers, to 
reunite the old Rumanian land. And so rich, 
so fertile, so full of promise, is the Rumanian 
‘nius that the whole world stands to gain 
























hrough a fuller expression of Rumanian 
nationalism. We have come to learn, through 
long centuries of pain and struggle, that the 


fruit of a nation’s work is of sterling and 
universal val f genuine worth in .the 
world, only hat nation is living and 


breathin 





g spirit of its own ¢g 

and this Ruman nation, young and str 

and vigorous and of uncorrupted life, for 
e + 


its centuries of 


enius; 
“Or 





radition, has, we are confi- 


sures in its heart, to be 





dent, rich trea 
brought forth for the enrichment of the world 


to the Nations 


known may vanish, a new earth may be born, 
better or worse than the one we have known 
and lived in. From the spectacle of the con- 
vulsed Europe we know we turn to Dante, 
who in his day also looked out upon a Europe 
seething with unrest—in which theories seem- 
ingly irreconcilable fought for the mastery, 
and self-seeking men and unprincipled oppor- 
tunists waited warily upon events, in which 
thousands of the combatants fought for prin- 
ciples which they did not understand, and 
shouted rallying cries which had lost their 
meaning, in which few had any real guiding 
principle of judgment, and many exercised a 
prudent caution of concealment. He lived in 
a Europe, in fact, which, though wholly dif- 
ferent from the Europe we know, was filled 
with men like the men we know—men brave 
but ignorant, men astute but cowardly, men 
patriotic and self sacrificing, and men who 
measured everything by self-interest. Human 
nature with its greatness and littleness is the 
same to-day as it was 600 years ago. We 
may, therefore, hear from Dante an appeal 
which has its message for our own age. I 
call it an appeal, and I hope that I can justify 
the word. For the present I only ask what 
message Dante has for the nations and men 
of to-day. One great Italian of last century, 
peaking in a time of Continental unrest, said 


“The secret of Dante is the secret of our own 
epoch.” If so, it is not unreasonable to be- 


lieve that he 





1as some message for us. 





To tl look at some of Dante’s 
politic Dante set out his views 
in a fort his work De Monarchia. 
He ga ; were times of war and 
col dynastic, municipal, re- 

ay Me : 
¥ i “ 





ligious, were complicating the problem of how 
to live He felt that the hour needed some 
strong, wise and honorable man who might 
restore harmony and establish upon some 
permanent basis a better order of things. In 
the chaos of the times unity of Government 





seemed to be the most pressing necessity, and 
» with great earnestness, with the use of the 


verbal logic which was fashionable, with de- 
lightful dexterity and simple-minded sincer 


y. allied with a simplicity which is astonish 


ing. he pleaded that a great State Ruler was 
needful for civil affairs, just as a great Eccl 
siastical Ruler was recognized as necessary in 
religious matters. The world needed a mon 
arch for things of the State and a Pope for 
things of the Church, both deriving their 


authority from Heaven Now when we read 
his earnest pleadings for unity of Govern 








ment, his reiterated arguments leading to the 


monotonous conclusion that a single ruler is 

needed for the peace of the world, we may be 

tempted to think that Dante must be counted 
. , . 


come the estab 


among those who would we 
lishment of an Empire which would put int: 
the hands of one overeign the destinies of 





Europe. In thi we m: 

ideas are not in harmony with the 
programme of 1any to-day than with 
those of ourselves and of our Allies? 

What is the root and ground of this Imperial 
majesty? It arises, Dante says, from man’ 
social state ‘which is ordained for a single 
end—namely, a life of happiness.” It is be 
cause man cannot reach happiness alone, 

ship, because he is ¢ 
that this central ruler 
, 


help in social, in poli- 
long run his happiness 


cannot be secured unless there is some final 


authority to determine dispute and do jus- 
tice Thus it is not empire for the sake of 
empire which Dante advocates, but empire 


for the sake of human happiness The form 








of his remedy from existing evils is only 
adopted bec he desires the end--human 
happiness To him th method s less than 
the end: the form less than the purpose His 
deepest interest nat th the form of cen 
tral government, but th happiness of the 
race 

What Dant | re consensus in regard 
to fundamental principles of right and free 
dom in practical life He could only see se 
curity for such a consensus in some upreme 
ruler. “Not only this possible to one, but 
it must of necessity flow from one that all 


iversal principles may 


confusion concerning ur! } 
be removed.” But in the application of prin 
ciples freedom w to be allowed. Dante ad 





vocates a supreme ruler, because he wishes 


0 secure to all men freedom nnd peace: thes 


hich he had in view 


were the great o 3M 

He only valued his theory as it promoted or 
seemed to promote these objects His theory 
was subordinate to his purpose, and not his 
purpose to his theory He would have been 


the first to refuse power which did not secure 
to man the happiness in peace and freedom 
which man had a right to claim 


This freedom is the greatest gift conf 


erred 
by God on human nature; for through it we 
have our felicity here as men, through it we 
have our felicity elsewhere as deities. He 
tells us clearly that the value of rulers is 
that they can promote happiness by preserv- 
ing freedom 

Citizens, he says, are not there for the sake 
of Consuls, nor the nation for the sake of 
the King, but conversely, the Consuls for the 
sake of the citizens, and the King for the 
sake of the nation For just as the body 
politic is not established for the benefit of the 
laws, but the laws for the benefit of the body 
politic, so too they who live under the law 
are not ordained for the benefit of the legisla- 
tor, but rather he for theirs. . . . hence 
it is clear that, albeit the Consul or King be 
masters of the rest as regards the way, yet as 
regards the end they are servants; the mon- 
arch most of all for he must assuredly be re- 
garded as the servant of all. 

If Dante then has a message for us in the 
present conflict, it is not a mesage to en 
courage the northern barbarians on their 
errand of vindictive and ambitious conquest. 
It is a message of hope to the gallant littl 
nations fighting for their right to live ac- 
cording to their own judgment of what is 
fitting: it is the message of faith that nations 
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ire, by the order of Providence, to be allowed 
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needed to liberate Christian from the Castle 
of Despair was in his own bosom All true 


one in this, that the root of 
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external but ir man 


evil lies not in thing 
. himself. “Happiness,” said a modern Italian, 
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N , n “is not in things: it lies in moral healthful- 
. . ness 
S “No created being,” Dante writes, “i a 
ae . final goal in the intention of the Creator; 
S but is rather the proper function for the 
achieving that goal.” We are made not as 
. ends in ourselves, but as powers to accomplish 
N S some end. We are not here for self but for 
N . service 
. : But how to fit ourselves for service? 
& R Dante’s answer would be, I think, by achiev- 
ing freedom. Freedom is our when our capa- 
N cities and powers are made available unde: 
N | our own direction for the fulfilment of our 
. function, duty or destiny. 
The first principle of freedom is freedom 
‘ ss of choice. But Dante is not so foolish as to 
. © 
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is a pleasure to : a Imost lik N iast } ignifi 
. : iimost (ike mine, y go further and understand the significance 
write a! ‘ , . . 
N ree fee “ eo that had been oured and value of what they say and what he ad- 
SN what Dr. Cassell’s ; eae ire y mits is true 
N Pre. 1.7 a DY Dr. Casseli's . . een ° . 
. Tablets have done ee lie y For if freedom of choice is free judgment, 
for my baby. When fablets, so I got | we need to understand what we mean by judg 
N only five months some for my baby | ment Judgment clearly means a_ decision 
Y old he was taken and I am thankful S between two litigants or competitors. There 
+ I} aie) I did After F is no judgment where there is no weighing 
} had meniosg aid, Aiter <¢ fev ‘ . 
Beet. had medical ; ; , N of rival claims. In human experience we are 
NN advice for him, and doses the nervous N | often called to exercise our judgment between 
> was told h had jumps he had suf N the counsels of mind or thought and the plead 
colic, for which he fered from stopped, J | ings of desire. Hence Dante cuils judgment 
+ sie - , N | the link (ought we not to say the judge o1 
was treated, b it he and s0on he \as 9 } : } 
lid t be , : . umpire?) between apprehension and appetite 
4 not get any * almost 1 ; . . 
: eee t “ieee well. I have “If the judgment sets the appetite vi: mo- 
os worse. I given him the Tab S tion, then it is free; but if the judgment 
tried several special lets during teething, moved by the appetite, it cannot be free, far 
foods, but none of and find them very y it does not move of itself, but is drawn captive 
t u d st: i ; . by another In other words, if .we are 
% stay on Baby Jarvis. soothing. He is a : : 
} . a : . swayed by desire, our judgment. has really 
bh ston 1,and he bonny bov now | not act 1d in he case: it is ly whe ‘ 
1 : acted in the case: it is only when our 
N became so thin t! =: | and cor ) 
: = y Smit dat —-- juite cured, and judgment, having weighed and considered the 
NS seemed just skin and bone. Ht: veighs twenty-five pounds at twelve N | question, after having understood or-appre- 
N ‘ weighed t pound We never months old.” . hended it in all its bearings has come to a de 
. | cision, that we can be said to he acting as free 
N ~ ’ 4 ° . ° ne riefiy . aw va ¢ . or 
. Every mother should know that Dr. Cassell's Tablets are just as suitable for children as y men. Briefly, we may be slaves of appetite or 
. they are for grown-up people. Their splendid nutritive and vitalising properties soon over- desire or likes or dislikes; and it is the part 
S come any tendency to nervousness or weakness in the little ones, and lay the foundation of . of wise men to realize that in the order of 
N a strong constitution for after years. God we are called to develop harmoniousl\ 
. all our powers, and, therefore, to give its 
SN § . fitting place to thought and its true throne to 
N judgment. “Brutes,” Dante says, “cannot 
. have free judgment because their judgments 
N : . 
SS k. are always anticipated by their appetites 
“ . % - 
. | Your little dog takes greedily whatever dainty 
N is given to it. You may talk to it and give it 
\ the sagest and soundest advice: you may 
point out with vivid exactness the evil effects 
| of greediness indulged; but its little eyes are 
. fixed with determined desire on the dainty 
: morsel in your hand: he will ignore your wise 
counsels and swallow the morsel with avidity 
Dr, Casse'l’s Tablets are Nutritive. Restorative. Alterative . and turn innocent and expectant eyes to you, 
FREE and Anti-Spasmodic, and the recognis« remedy for waiting for more. Truly, Dante is right: ap- 
| petite anticipates judgment such a case 
SAMPLE. Nervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Mal-nutrition petite anticipates judgment in such a case. 


Your freedom as a human being is only true 
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On receipt of 5 Nerve Paralysis Anamia Wasting Diseases . freedom when desire is subordinate to iudg- 
cents to cover | Infantile Weakness Kidney Trouble —Palpitation Bee ee P ai oe 
— — Neurasthenia Dyspepsia Vital Exhaustion Site aia at judgment to ect passion or 

sample will be Specially valuable for nursing mothers and during the | appetite in its proper place must inevitably 
et , 5 on4e eae Critical Periods of life | contribute to the building up of character in 
Ritchie a Ce itd eae a Droge pineal gece . ag tage ut ( inada Y | its true proportion. | In this true proportion 
10, McCaul - street, War tax, 2 cents per tube nen sehen Ee ee, N | liberty ‘when all our ‘memb only we are at 
"edema : liberty when all our members, powers, and 
Sole Proprietors: Dr. Casseli’s Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng, passions are contributing in harmonious co- 








operation their share to the main end and 
work of life. Freedom is ability pow 


as need or duty may require. In this } pT : 
proportion of duly subordinated and 
operating powers there will be found wh 
Dante would call nobility 

Nobility is a fine word if we understand 
full significance. Nobility, according to Dar 
is perfection according to nature: it is a per 
fection which is reached in the full and fre: 
development of all our powers and j ties 
within the limits of our nature H ustra 
tion is simple: the circle is a noble circle if it 
is a perfect circle; but the circlk hic 
egg-shaped loses the quality of its nature 
is not a true circle: it is not “nol of 3 
kind, but a perfect circle posses 1 kind of 
“nobility” because it is true to itself: it 
complete and also true: there is no deviatic 


from its type or pattern form 

This nobility is a greater thing—larger 
thought—-than virtue Nobility is like the 
heavens in which virtues like stars mav 
shine “For truly it is a heaven wherein 
many stars do shine; there shine the intel- 
lectual and moral virtues: there shine the 
good dispositions bestowed by nature—that is, 
piety and religion and the laudable passions, 
such as shame and compassion and many 
others: there shine the good gifts of the body 

that is, beauty, strength, and almost per 
petual health.” Nobility is thus a perfection 
of nature and according to nature. It is not 
a quality inherent in a race. A man may be 
proud of his race, but this pride of race does 
not make him noble: the inheritance of a 
noble name does not confer of itself true no- 
bility. “Let not the Uberti of Florence or the 
Visconti of Milan say: ‘Because I am of such 
a family I am noble’”; for the divine seed 


does not fall upon a family, that is a race, | 


but upon individuals, and (as shall be proved 
hereafter) the race does not ennoble the in 
dividual but the individuals ennoble the race 
Dante would subscribe to the verdict of the 
late Duke of Argyll, when in his poem of 
Guido and Lita he said: 


“Noble name 3, if nobly worn, 
Live within a nation’s heart.” 
The truth is that in the great heroic souls 
Drake and Nelson—in Wellington, and 





Lawrence and Outram, and in the lonely, un- 
heeded Prophe t Warrior of our own day, Lord 
Roberts we read the fine features of char- 
icfer, Courage, s« f-restraint and self-sacrifice 
hich are possible to all of us: we all feel 
es tied and lifted to a higher level of aspira- 
tiar and lif: bi } we are ennobled in 
hom Names iike these-give the patent of 


nobility to the race that bore them. They call 
iit in us the longing for qualities in which 
we may resemble. them: their nobility con- 
isted in the fulness with which they used 
und actualized the powers of nature. Their 
lives are a perpetual challenge to us 

But in Dante’s view it is more than such a 
human challenge. He, after his fashion, sees 
God in all things, and realizes that every good 
and perfect gift is from above: in the gift of 
this good and admirable seed to men he sees 


man, though lower than the angels, crowned | 


with glory and honor, yes, in the possession 
of these powers he sees man touching ranges 
of life and being which are not open to angels 
And then, with that practical wisdom which 
meets us so often in Dante’s works, he presses 
home the conclusion of the matter, and urges 
the duty of cultivating the habits which may 
serve to establish and invigorate the yearn- 
ings and capacities from which the noble per- 
fection of life may spring. God the giver 
sows the seed of good: it rests 
prepare the ground and to cultivate the seed 
Therefore St. Augustine holds (and also 
Aristotle in the Second Book of the Ethics) 
that man should accustom himself to do good, 
and to control his passions, in order that the 
shoot may be produced by good habit and 
strengthened in its uprightness, so that it 
may bear fruit, and from its fruit may issue 
the sweetness of human happiness 
Thus, according to Dante, God Himse¢ 
as it were, challenging men to rise to the full 
power and dignity of their nature. The Gold 
en Age will not dawn upon men who are liv 
ing by their passions, tyrannized over by their 
pride or ambitions, still less upon those inso 
lent members who scoff at morality and set a 
nought the laws of righteousness. Man is 
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here to grow up to true perfection of body, 
mind, and spirit: nothing exists in this world 
except for some purpose, and it is man’s high 
duty to make himself fit for the fulfilment of 
the high purpose of righteousness; but the 
highest fulfilment of the Divine purpose is 
that which can be achieved not by any indi- 
vidual, nor even by any small group of men, 
but only by the human race as a whole, work 
i together with co-operative zeal towards 
one great end, and animated by one ennobling 
spirit. 

It is the intention of God that every created 
thing should present the divine likeness in so 
far as its proper nature is capable of receiv 
ing it. Wherefore it is said, “Let us make 
man after our image and likeness. ce 

But the full divine resemblance is to be 
found rather on the race than in the indivi- 
dual. 

The human race is the Son of Heaven 
and best disposed when it follows the track of 
heaven in so far as its proper nature allows 

Dante dreamed that an earthly prince, the 
garden of whose government should be Italy 
and not Germany, and the centre of whose 
rule should be Rome and certainly not Berlin, 
might be found under whose rule high ideals 
might prevail, and of which love might be the 
animating spirit: but neither in this mountain 
nor in any earthly city will such a spotless 
and successful government be found The 
unity of the race in happy co-operative ser- 
vice will never come by external pressure nor 
by any organization, whether political or ec 
clesiastical: the unity must be one of the 
spirit, springing up within and enabling man- 
kind to find those secret, sweet and strong 
bonds of union which are independent of 
outward form 

Great Britain has come nearer the realiza- 
tion of Dante’s dream than any Roman or 
Continental Europe ever reached; for she. 
without external pressure, by modest claims, 
by the promotion of common interests and, 
above all, by the inspiration of a common love, 
has welded together an Empire greater and 
more complex than any Cesar ruled. And in 
the great contest which is now going forward 
there will be put to the test the rival methods 
of stern discipline and of ready and willing 
patriotism, of institutions governed by auth- 
ority and of those free institutions which have 
grown from the heart of the people. It is a 
conflict between authority from without and 
loyalty from within. Law makes nothing 
perfect, but love fulfils the law. I have no 
doubt that the strength which comes from 
love will outlast the strength which comes 
from disciplinary laws; and I think that 
Dante, whose mind looked for the outworking 
of hidden principles, who saw that “will” was 
God’s greatest gift to man, and liberty his 
his prerogative, would see hope for the world 
not in the hard imperialism of Germany, but 
in the freedom-loving imperialism of the Bri- 
tish Empire; and would rejoice to see his Italy 
fighting in the cause of freedom against the 
barbarian tyranr y of Berlin. 
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fFreneral Botha’s Conquest Means a Mag 


niticent Stroke of Busine ss 


F ial 
nancilly, 


_ General Botha conquered Germar 
South West Af } } 
gait 


rica last year, ne 
gained for the Union of South Africa in addi 
tion to I territory of more or le val 
ible pastoral and ricultural possibilities, 
two very oO t ts in the valuable cop 
per and d mining industries, both in 
fairly w | organized condition According 
to Chambers’s Journal the copper mines alone 
vielded in 1913 n export of the value of 
one hundred and fifty-six thousand, one hun- 


dred and six pounds, a marked increase on 
the one hundred and eighteen thousand, two 
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hundred and twenty-eight pounds of 1912. 
Of the wealth in the diamond area the Journal 


say 


But the richest and by far the most import- 
int mineral discovery so far made in South 
West Africa is that of diamonds. Until ths 
year 1908, although there had been rumors of 
these precious stones in various parts of the 
territory, and desultory explorations had been 
carried on, no actual discovery had been made 
The first find was: not quite so romantic in 
character as that of the first Cape diamond, 
which was picked out in the year 1867 by a 
vandering trader and hunter named O’Reilly 
‘rom among a handful of pretty colored 
pebbles spread on the rough table of a Boer 
farmhouse. These 
dlaythings of 
River, and had been taken over as toys by the 
Dutchman’s children. 

rhe northern parts of the field have hither- 
those 
German rule the heavy 
one-third per cent. of 
plus regie and other 


o not been so successful as 

ith, and under 
Government taxation 
the proceeds of sale, 
profits -proved an almost impossible handi- 
cap. On the other hand, water is somewhat 
more abundant, and under the rule of the 
Union Government of South Africa it will 
probably be found that these fields may be 
made payable to the companies or individuals 
owning them. The water-supply of the 
southern fields may be described as originally 
nil, for the country is sheer desert, with al- 
most no rainfall. Wells have been sunk, 
which here and there provide a brackish liquid 
unfit for human consumption, but just drink- 


able by animals For drinking purposes 
water is produced from condensers on the 
coast; and this is carried in carts and small 


tanks borne by pack-animals to the localities 
where it is required. At the Kolmanskop field, 
where twenty million pounds’ worth of dia- 
monds are believed to be now “in sight,” sea- 
water is obtained from Elizabeth Bay, seven- 
teen miles away; and here a big pumping- 
station has been set up for the purpose. 
Electricity for lighting and power purposes 
is supplied from Luderitzbucht, or was before 
the war, to various mining companies. 

The diamonds thus far have been chiefly 
found in a deposit of sand and gravel, varyine 
in depth from six inches to fifteen feet. The 
raging trade-winds which blow periodically in 
this region have carried the smaller and light- 


pebbles had once been the | 
a bushman’s child on the Orange | 


farther | 


er gems to the sand-dunes, characteristic of | 


Great Namaqualand; 
and a layer of other particles are often left in 
rich pockets, where many of the gems may be 
found together. Asa rule the stones are much 
smaller than those found at the Kimberley 
and Vaal -River diggings, going some six or 
eight to the carat; but some large stones are 
occasionally found, the heaviest yet discover- 
ed attaining thirty-four and seventeen carats 
respectively. They run in all colors—pure 
white, yellow, lemon, pale pink, dark red, and 
even in bluish, greenish, and blackish tints. 
Of a parcel of one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-eight diamonds, however, no fewer than 

it hundred and nineteen were clear white, 
or had only sh tinge. It will 





a trifling yellowi 


be remembered that very many of the Cape 
diamonds are characterized by this pale-yellow 
tint. These precious gems are found amony 


including minute fragments 
garnet, milky quartz, 
jasper, white felspar, 
specular iron, often 
particles of granite and 


gravel, 
agate, red 
lee dony, red 
magnetite, and 
accompanied by 


sand and 
of banded 
vellow cha 


epidote, 





ne 
The diamonds of South-West Africa have a 
charact f their own. They are said to re- 
nble stones, and can readily be 
ing experts from the Kimberley 

1 Va ‘iver gems. Not long since some 

\ roduced in Cape Colony certain small 
iamonds which they pretended to have found 
! Vaal River alluvial diggings. But the 
experts detected them at once. They were not 
Vaal River stones, but had been stolen in 
German South-West Africa, The puzzle 
to a geologists and diamond and other ex- 
perts -a puzzle at present completely lacking 
ylutior is how these diamonds of South- 


West Africa got into the torrid, waterless and 
they are 
The Diamond- 
discussing 


‘orbidding sand deserts in which 
found. Dr. Wagner, author of 


Mines of Southern Africa, after 


but the heavier stones | 
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| and dismissing various theories, states his 


| belief that they are derived from a primary 


deposit or primary deposits which now li 
buried in the sea somewhere off Pomona, one 
of the principal fields, where the heaviest 
stones are found. Dr. Marloth states that 
imong the prospectors “the belief is quite 
common that Pomona diamonds came from 
inie fissures that occurred there.” 
Another authority, Dr. Versfeld, believes that 
the diamond-bearing gravel is not of marine 
origin, but debris from diamond “pipes,” 
which has been concentrated by strong winds, 
ind that the stones may have been thus trans 
ported hundreds of miles He is of opinion 
that the discovery of diamond-bearing pip 
“much nearer to the Luderitzbucht deposi 


1} 


than those at present known seems well with 


1 e bounds of probability It is worth 
stating that “pipes” and dikes resembling the 
Kimberl« ‘ormatior ve been discovered in 





the Keetmanshoop, Gib ind Bethany dis- 


| tricts, much farther east of the new fields; 


but these, singularly enough, contain no dia 
monds. 

How valuable the diamond industry of 
South-West Africa is to the Union of South 
Africa may be gauged by the following 


hgures: 
DIAMONDS PRODUCED IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
Value 


Carats Value. per carat 
1908 39,762 £ 53,842 27s. 1d 
| 1909 519,190 704,123 29s. 0.54 
; 1910 792.642 1,015,779 25s. 7d 
| 1911 766,465 968,418 25s. 3.1d. 
| 1912 992,380 1,408,738 28s. 4.7d 
1 1913 1.470.000 2.953.500 40s. 1.9d 


Total $580,439 £7,104,400 
These figures are from Dr. Wagner’s The 
Diamond-Mines of Southern Africa, and they 
| are worth pondering. 
( 





In 1911 ital value of the diamond out- 
put in the Union of South African territories 
vas eight million seven hundred and forty- 
six thousand seven hundred and twenty-four 
pounds; in 1912, ten million sixty-one thou- 
sand four indred and eighty-nine pounds; 
and 913, eleven million three hundred 
ind y-nine thousand eight hundred and 
seven pounds These mines have been estab- 


hed and at work some forty years; and the 
| output of South-West Africa for 1913, close 
on three million pounds, after a mining life 
of tive brief years only, makes by comparison 
quite a formidable showing. Some very won- 
lerful dividends have been paid by German 
mining companies on these fields. Thus in 
1912 the Kolor le Be rgbaugeselleschaft paid 
its shareholders 3800 per cent.; in 1911 the 
dividend was 2500 per cent. In 1913 the Pom- 
ona Company paid a dividend of 175 per cent 
The German Government, by taxation, dia- 
t regie, and in other ways, derived very 
large profits from this industry; and it may 
be expected, therefore, that as the mines 
develop the Union of South Africa will prove 
to have done a magnificent stroke of business 
| in the acquisition of these fields alone, as a 
result of General Botha’s remarkable con- 
quest. 
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The Re-discovery of 
Persons 


tie We Recovering a Forgotten Standard 
of Human Values? 


N these months of shock and ipheaval, we 
find ourselves groping among the primi 
tive instinets, the elemental passions and loy- 
roots of man be 


ilties that go down to the 


ng. We are recovering a forgotten standard 


if human values so that we judge and discri 
minate afresh between what is of small ac 
ount and what seriously matters in the end 
Says the British Weekly 
From one point of view we may describe 
the change by saying that we have begun to 
realize once more the supremacy of persons 
»ver things. Through our sleek, prosperous 
years that supremacy was lost sight of. In 
1 world where faith is waning we always have 
to confess that “things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind.” But now amid carnage and 
ruin a new dawn of faith kindles along the 
ky, and in its sunrise such a dreadful inver- 
sion becomes possible no longer. The result 
may indeed appear paradoxical: for in some 
espects things have grown more dominant 
ind despotic than ever. We have bent our 
necks to the yoke of organized State control 
in a fashion none of us ever dreamed of be 
fore. We are being governed by a Committe 
f Public Safety. England is fighting for her 
existence in a war wherein machinery and 
seem all-important, a war whose 
product is such monstrous engines as 
‘tanks.” And yet we have entered upon a 
new freedom, because our spirits are 
redeemed from the tyranny of mere things 
Most of us, for example, are worse off to- 
iay than we were before the war 
pect to grow still poorer. But we are learn- 
ing afresh that a man’s consisteth not in 
the abundance of those things which he pos- 
sesseth-——-things which, as they multiply gen- 
erally end by taking possession of him. We 
‘an endure the spoiling of our goods, not per- 
aps joyfully, but without flinching, if there- 
by we attain man’s chief good-—-which is that 
his spirit shall be quickened so that he be- 
‘omes more abundantly and vitally and in- 
tensely alive. For generations we have been 
ittending to economic results and leaving 
human results to take care of themselves. But 
to-day we realize that, if the choice must be 
made, we ought to do the exact opposite. For 
ve are beginning to understand at last the 
burden of that eloquent prophet whom God 
sent to rebuke England for her worldliness 
ind secularity: “There is no wealth but Life 
Life including all its powers of love, of joy, 
ind of admiration. That country is the rich- 
est which nourishes the greatest number of 
oble and happy human beings.” Civilization, 
said Baron Liebig, half a century ago, is eco- 
nomy of power, and English power is coal 
Civilization, retorted Ruskin, is the making of 
ivil persons. “And English power is by no 
means coal, but, indeed, of that which 


munitions 


atest 


being 





and we ex- 





When the whole world turns to coal 
Then chiefly lives.” 
The same principle has its application to 
Nay, it enters 
into the substance and fibre of ethics, which 
can never be reduced to a subject of abstract 
speculation. Germany may admonish us on 
this point:—“In no country is psychology 
studied, and in no country is human 
nature less understood.” To-day we have be- 
gun to revolt against the tyranny of ab- 
tractions and to take refuge once more 
imong the children who are partakers of 
flesh and blood. Three years ago people used 
© argue in an abstract way about the British 
ivy; to-day we all talk fondly and proudly 
“our men at the front.” That change is 
he symbol of a spiritual conversion. For it 
s the one grand characteristic of Christian- 
ty that it translates into personalities. After 
ll is said, good and evil are only names un- 
less they stand for personal qualities. Right 
ind wrong have no proper moral meaning ex 
cept when they describe the relations betweei 
persons. And the essence of immorality lies 


thies as well as to economics 


more 
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The Hours We 
Don’t Forget 


The Same Good-Nights, for a Hundred Years, 
Will be Said Over Dishes of Puffed Grains 


The little countless homes,. will float Puffed 


bowls of 


ones, in to-night Grains in 
milk 
their children’s children will do the same, no doubt. For 


from wheat or rice a better food than these. 


The Pinnacle Foods Forever 
foods have been made from 
They can never be excelled. 


In times to come, 


man can ever make 


Hundreds of 
dpex. 


these grains. But Puffed Grains 


nark the 

















Prof. Anderson’s process takes a whole wheat or rice, and makes every 
atom digestible. Every food cell is exploded. Everv granule is fitted to feed 
No one can ever go further. 

These grains are sealed in guns. For a hour they are rolled in 550 

egrees of heat. The moisture in each food cell is changed to steam. The guns 
are Shot and that steam explodes. 

There occur in each graiu a hundred millio explosions—one for every food 

The grains are puifed to eight times normal size. They come out airy. 
iky bubbles, as you sec 

No other cooking process breaks more than half of the food cells. None 
an ever break more. So these must forever remain the sovereign foods pro 
ijuced from wheat or rice. 

Wheat Ri 
° 
Each 15c Except in Far West 
rhese are hot mere morning dainties. They are all-day foods. Folks use them 
ike nuts in candy making, or as garnish for ice cream, They serve them as wafers 
in soup. Between meals they eat them dry. And no other morsels are so idea! for 


serving in bowls of miik. Serve one each day 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
1498 


Peterborough, Canada Saskatoon, Canada 
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fying flavor adds zest to the morning meal. 
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Fearman's Breakfast Bacon. It will please you 
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in treating a living person as if he were no 
better than a thing. Slavery is hateful be- 
cause it involves dealing with human beings 
as though they were chattels. We do despite 
to God when we take a fellow-creature, made 
in God’s image, and turn that fellow-creature 
into the mere instrument of our own profit 
or our own self-indulgence. It is a deadly 
sin thus to despise the least of Christ's little 
ones. The doom of Dives turned on the fact 
that he treated Lazarus as beneath his notice, 
he habitually trampled on the personal claim 
of one poor, hungry wretch who lay at his 





door. 
To a Christian, things are of no account 
compared with persons, they have worth only FY 
as they subserve persons. Our religious or 
ganizations and institutions are all means to 
an end; they become useless, they may even 
become harmful and poisonous, unless the: 
minister to the spirits of living men Our 


theology grows vital when it turns away fron 
abstractions and goes back into partner 
with flesh and blood It may also be s 


that a man’s Christianity Is te sted by the w 


in which he regards faces in the street 
Brow! ne’s biog? pt er has de scr bed how th 
poet looks d at the fellow creatures he met 
To him each one of them wore some exp: 
sion, some blend of eternal joy and eter: 
orrow, not to be found in any other cour 
enanct He w $ hungrily interested in 
huma beings, but it would have been quit 
mpossible to say of Browning that he love 
humat He did not love humanity, but 
men. His sense of the difference between one 
man und another would have made the idea 
of melting them all into a lump called hu 
manity simply loathsome and prosaic For 
Browning “believed that to every man that 


ever lived on this earth has been given a de 
finite and peculiar confidence of God.” Surely 
the first lesson in Christian service is to 
learn this inexpressible value and sacredness 
of separate souls. A true saint, who enter 
into Christ’s mind and heart, comes to look 
upon men with Christ’s eyes and to think -_ 
about them with Christ’s thoughts, and t 
feel for them with something of Christ’s own 
passion, and to estimate them according te 
Christ’s judgment. Under the baseness an¢ 
cruelty and corruption of human nature h 
discerns in each individual sinner the object 
of the Divine solicitude, the Divine sacrifice 


+ 


oy . . . ° -_ 
The love of Christ constrains him to recog 
nise something unspeakably lovely and pre- 
cious in every single person, however mear 
or marred. And this constraining, consuming 
sense of the infinite beauty and value of ! 
man souls is the secret which can sustain th 
loneliest missionary and inspire the humblest 
preacher of the Gospel. Throughout the his 
tory of the Church those Christians who had 
power to seek and to save the lost have beer 
alike in this: though they differed in methods 
and in doctrines, they have all been baptis: 
into the love of souls for Christ’s sake 
*} TY . 
| Nat and the 
1€@ iNation anc e 
| . o 
wr a 
ndi \ idual 
{ Protest Against the Sacrifice of ae 
Mode rn Warfare 5 
66 "THE willingness of men to die in strug 
gles that effect no permanent good 
. on 
» contribution to civilization makes 
tragedy of individual life pathetic. The 
crime of the nation against the individua 
not that it demands his sacrifices against hi 
will, but that it claims a life of eternal sign 
fieance for ends that have no eternal valu 
Ch the theme of a rather stirring artic! 
by Reinhold Niebuhr in the Atlantic Month! 
ve quote in part as follows: 
1 : 
the incurable optimists who feel called upor 
to find a saving virtue in every evil and in 
wane inane . ; " 
every loss a compensation have been comfort 
ing the world since the outbreak of the great 
war with the assurance that the nations of 
Europe would arise purified and ennoblea , = 
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from the ashes of the war’s destru n. It 
not difficult to share this hope, but gives u 
little comfort if we have any sense of propor- 


tion and are able to see what the individual 
paying for a possible ultimate gain to t} 
nations. We cannot help but think of 
thousands of graves on the countryside of 





Europe that are mute testimonic to th 
ragedy of individual life as revealed in thi 
war, when we are asked to accept these opti- 
mistic assurances. The heroes and victims 





4 
will not arise from their graves, though Eu- 
rope may rise from its destructior 

This war presents.a tragic climax to a pathe- 
tic history of individual life in its relatior 
to the nation. This history is a pathetic on: 






’ 


because the individual has held a pitiful place * i 
in society from the very beginning The race : t i 
has never had an adequate appreciation of )) te 

his unicue worth, and has always keen too ‘ eis) 

es 

aj 

ts 


( 
ready to claim hi loy: ilty for petty ends. In 
iv T ( 


e society the individual owr ed no nro 
} 








primit 


= 


perty that the tribe could not claim, and he 

cared no action that its customs did not sane- feet ie shame 
tion. His life was valuable only in so far as Mj) 

it could be used to realize tribal and nationa seers sa 

ambitions. Since primitive society lac ked 

the direction of publie opinion, these ambi- 

tions were dictated by the caprice of the 

rulers. Whether the ruler _was a tribal chief- 


tain, racial king, builder of empi res, or feudal 
lord, he sacrificed the individual's life in any 
venture or adventure to which he was prompt 
ed by his jealousy or avarice, his pride or pas- 
No cause was too petty to be advanced 
by blood; no price in human values too high 


sion 


to be paid for its advancement. History is 

not lacking in national ventures that can be ial 

morally justified, but on the whole it presents 

a dismal succession of petty jealousies, often ; | 

more personal than national, of cheap ambi- atid | : 


tion and unrighteous pride, all of which claim- 
ed the individual as a victim. 

To this history of individual life this war 
is a tragic climax, because it convinces us that 
the forces of history have not favored in- 
dividual life as much as we thought. Before 
the war there was a general tendency to re- 
gard the moral weaknesses and injustices of 
nationalism as relics of primitive days which | Homebuilders 
the forces of modern civilization were gradu- 


Ghoice of Homebuilders 
r Fifty Years 


are coming to realize ishes and Luxeberry Wall Finishes are 
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To begin with, the nation has never been so . : : tury 

powerful as it is now. Two forces have con- No matter what scheme of interior , “id , : : ‘ 

tributed to its power. One is the rise of racial | decoration you may prefer, Berry You can insure against disappoint- 

self-consciousness which began with the fall 3rothers’ products can be safely relied ment by specifying Rerry Brothers’— 
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upon the basis of racial unity proceeded Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxe- : 


gests attractive schemes of decoration and 


slowly during the Middle Ages, hampered as berry Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Fin- gives helpful hints on home finishing 


it was by the power of feudal lords and by 
the custom of dividing a. kingdom among all 
the heirs of the king. Nevertheless, racial 


solidarity gradually became the basis of poli- ERRY BROTHER‘ 
tical power. Among the nations of to-day 


Germany is perhaps the best example of na- orld's Largest Varnish Makers 


tional power based on racial solidarity. It is 


not an empire of peoples, and, popular opin- Established 1858 
ion notwithstanding, it seems not to cherish ° 
the imperial deal; it feels that its power is | Walkerville, Ont. (445 


derived from the intense self-consciousness 

of a single race. That is more or less true of 

all modern nations, although most of them 

control several minor races without absorbing 

them. " = 
The other, and even more potent, cause of 

modern nationalism is the advance of democ- a Fick 

racy. There is a peculiar irony in this fact 

Democracy. we calehenil to believe, favored the | They lead ail other 5 cent pencils! 

individual. It is indeed based upon a greater 

appreciation of personal and individual values, N 5 N XC 

and has resulted in their development. But. 

although it may have espoused the cause of d 


the individual, it has strengthened the power eth : The peerless rabber leforeraes ae 





of the race with even greater success The 
democratic tendencies of modern history have 
done more to free the race from the tyranny 
and caprice of its rulers than to free the in- 


shapes. Green and yellow finishes. 
dividual from exploitation by the face. They TRY. A DOZEN! 
have taken the supreme power of history out j 
of the hands of the few and lodged it with the : Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J, US. A. by: the 
many, but they have done less to secure the 


liberty of the one against the power of the Le ‘ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
many. Democracy has trodden in the paths | § Canadian Representatives: A. R- MacDougall & Co. Ltd,, Toronto, Ont. 
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of constitutionalism, and constitutionalism 
gives stability to the state. A government 
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established upon law and deriving its power 
from the people is naturally more stable than 
were the governments that lived by the powe1 
and fell with the weakness of individual 
rulers. Its power to exploit the individual is 
correspondingly enhanced. 

The accumulation of national debts is a 
striking example of this development. Primi 
tive states would not have dared to make un- 
born generations responsible for stupendous 
national debts in the making of which they 
had no part. They refrained from this policy 
of modern states, not because they possessed 
ess power They lacked the credit to amass 
irge debts. When constitutions did not fix 
the order and mode of succession, kings could 
not guarantee the payment of debts by the: 

id, therefore, quit fighting wher 
their exchequer was empty. The enormous 
national debts of to-day are obviously by 
products of constitutionalism. The stability 
of modern governments is making the natior 
more powerful than it has ever been in his 
tory. There was a time when other commun 
ties disputed the nation’s claim to the loyalt: 
of the individual. In the Middle Ages the 
church, the empire, and the fief competed wit 
the nation for supremacy; and in more re 
cent times the ciass tried to establish itself 
as the ultimate community. But when this 
war broke out, class consciousness, so care 
fully nurtured before the war, was impotent 
before the passion of patriotism and the su 
perior organization of the nation. The ruth 
less manner in which the belligerent nations 
have been able to suppress opinions that dif 
fered from the national policy, arouses the 
suspicion that the latter is a more potent fac 
tor in modern nationalism than the former 

The possession of power does not necessar 
ly imply its unrighteous or oppressive use 
ilthough it generally awakes suspicion. We 





uccessors 





have no right to assume, therefore, that the 


nation is oppressing the individual because 
is powerful enough to do so. However, if ¢ 
strong nationalism is not in itself oppressive 
of individual life, certain conditions of con 
temporary civilization seem to have conspired 
to make it so. One of these is the develop 
ment of individual life and personal values 
The individual soul stands for more than it 
once did, both in its own eyes and in the 
esteem of its fellows. The German scientist 
Haeckel contended in a recent article on the 
var that his nation was bringing greater snc 
rifices than any other belligerent because 1 





nersonal life-value of the German soldier wns 
higher than that of the black and yellow 
ghters in the ranks of the Allies Th 

laim is based unon a sienificant truth, thoug 
Haeckel’s partisan application of it is rather 


far-fetched Civilization has inereased the 
value of the individual soul More and more 
man emerges from the mass and takes a dis 
tinctive place among his fellows Educatior 
has given him the ir dependence of his owr 


opinions His Christian faith has made his 
happiness the very goal of historv and hi: 
destiny indenendent of the future of his raes 
Science has tamed the hostility of his bitter 


enemy, nature. Nature has always favored 
the race against the individual 
So careful of the type she seems 





So of the single life 
But the ingenuity of man has bent mas 
of her forces to his own uses. All of these 
factors have given the single life a higher 


ilue and a more unique worth. When a n: 
tion demands these lives it is asking for 
yreater sacrifices and is inflicting more acute 
pains and agonies than did the primitive state 


vher summoned its men The artisans 
d professional men, the business men and 
nker who are manning the trenches of 








,urope ind whose blood is drenching its 
battlefields, mean more or meant more to thei! 
friends, stood for more in their communities 
and added more to the sum tétal of human 
values than the soldiers of ancient armies whe 
could follow the standards of their leaders and 
espouse their country’s cause without forsak 
ng any particular task or abandoning any 
distinctive place in their community. Were 
modern nationalism no stronger than of old 
this development of persunal values would 
make its demands upon them more crue! ana 
painful. 

The methods of modern warfare serve to 
aggravate the pain of sacrificing individual 
values for racial ends. In the face of the de- 
velopment of individual life modern warfare 
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demands an unprecedented suppression of 
ndividuality and sacrifice of personal values ii <P 
® Modern armies still need men, more than ever q 
a before, bnt the very qualities that make the. 4 
‘ lives worth while in civic life and endow their rf 
hI personalities with a unique distinction ar 
‘ least needed in the modern army Both th Ny 
4 ascendancy of the machine, of modern artil- 
Fy ery, in warfare, and the machine-like char Ny ¥ 
f icter of the army itself have caused tl tate | 
: of affairs 
” So impersonal is the modern machinery ot | 
4 ar that not even the individuality of it 
3 manipulators stands out distinctly Phe 
: reatest war of all history has produced \ | 
few heroes and great personalities 
s still an asset in the = to-d 
that romantic valor, so celebrated } 
\ histories, in which the qualitie 
1! prowess and _ initiative predomin | | 
| courage that is needed to-day is the subn Aa LORNA p 
i} sive courage that executes strategical plans Ox» a ma: | 
+) vithout understanding them and obeys con SPIRAL | 
4 mands without fathoming their purpos: 
: Thus grimness is overshadowing the romar 
4 »f war, and machine-like precision has becom 
more necessary than spectacular heroisn 
This is the reason why modern warfare is so 
fruitful of mental agony as well as of phy 
eal pain. The individual, never more earer 
for a unique distinction among his fellows, 
has never been more completely lost jn the 
mass than in the modern army 
; But the final indictment of modern nation 
ilism is not that it demands such great sacr L Di S -B 
fices. If modern warfare did nothing more a Iva uper-bone 
thar demand greater sacrifices and inflict } CORSET 
more cruel pain than before, it might be er 
dured. Mankind has not outgrown its capa 
city for sacrifice or outlived its need of it ¢ La Diva Super-Bone 
x This war has taught us that prosperity has / . 
E not made men as flabby and complacent as isa much better corset 
we thought it had. We see the individual than the high-priced-made- 
; wronged by the nations, not because they de- in-order model but at an 
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— grieved, not because democracy has given the 
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endowed it with too little conscience. Though illustration shows, not only 
democracy may have freed us of the caprici stylish lines but erect grace- 
ous adventures of tyrants, it does not seem ful poise. 
to have delivered us from the unrighteous | 
pride and avarice of the race. This does not @ The most satisfactory strong 
_ mean that the moral character of the race has | cm aE ‘warirve. 
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purposes involved in national ambitions and guaranteed in every respect. 
of the issues involved in national struggles 
ire of a kind that will not and should not ap- Just try a pair and be convinced 
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ot blinded by the chauvinistic passion that 
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meet this demand Perhaps this is tr 'o 
not so much because they lack conscience, but  - ig 
because conditions over which they have no PCE EEE EEE EEE — 
control have robbed their issues of their 
mate character. There was a time when the H¢ yM E 
nation was man’s ultimate community and he _ : be 
oe Inmants Devaar yl 
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of ort and tendvity. In an interesting 
sket n the draperies ey Review, Cuthbert 
Spurling sums up some of the puzzling traits 
( ie British 1 characters as follows:— 

Our critics on the hearth in the daily press 
roundly abuse us for “not taking the war 
erious Our Allies are reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit that there is a curious air of 
detachment and frivolity in the presence of 

minent national danger. Our enemies foam 
t us because we refuse to treat them with the 

nity they consider their due. Reading 

t German press, one would draw the conclu- 
that if the English people would only 

ce to jeer at the “German wireless news,” 
ould give up talking of the war in terms of 

r ild frankly confess to Germany “you 

e a very formidable nation and have done 


great things,” all our wickedness and hypo- 





crisy would be forgiven. Germany feels her- 
self like Thor in the hall of the giants. She 
: her muscles and performs prodigious 
ts, but we stand round laughing. “All the 
giant laughed, and the noise of their 
was loud as the breaking of great 
he shore.” 
en, whose whole soul is in the war, 
here and find us eagerly discussing 
haplin and the bubble blown by 
Pre sor Dewar. Our rulers find it neces- 
ar to correct these im pressions by im 
porting small bodies of delegates from the 
Allied natior The se representative men are 
perso y conducted on a tour of inspection 
“A visit to the Grand Fleet” has superseded 
a ound the Trossachs.” We show them 
our munition factories instead of our cathe- 
drals 
All through our history, the tale has been 
the same Apparent indifference, disregard 
of consequences, absence of forethought and 
organization—yet grim determination in the 
hours of trial. “A degenerate people, unable 
to retain what was won by its gallant ances- 


tors!”’ Such has been the cry from age to age, 
and yet it has retained and has increased its 
conquests. “We seem to have conquered half 
of the world in a fit of absence of mind,” 
Professor Seeley. 

Hence our reputation for hypocrisy. John 
Bull, the next door neighbor of Herr Hans, 
always lamenting the weakness of his defence 
against burglars. He has lost, he says, “that 
alacrity of spirit that he was wont to have,” 


Says 


is 


his limbs are feeble, his eye is dim. His 
house is decaying; it is open to every bold in- 
vader. Meanwhile his quarrels with his wife 








and his sons are audible to every ear. “Ho! 
Ho!” thinks Hans. “He says that, does he; 
and indeed I can tell the signs myself. But 
how rich he is, how undeservedly rich and 
clothed with the spoils of half the world! I 
will fall upon him suddenly and slay him and 
take from him all that he has. ‘England has 
everything and deserves nothing, Germany 
has nothing and deserves everything’.” But 
Hans gets no further than the threshold 
John Bull exhibits an unexpected vigour. His 
wife and sons fly to his assistance. Quarrels 
n the household are forgotten in the pre- 
sence of the common enemy. So, when Hans 
is thrown out at length and retreats growling 
nd discomfited, he proclaims his grievance 
to tl “They are hypocrites, these 
Britis} tempted me on to my ruin 
Perfidi jion—to pretend to be so weak 
ind ? e to be » strong!” 

Yet there is a very simple solution to the 
apparent incor sistencies of the English char- 
acter England is the Peter Pan of the 
! ons, the country which never grew up 
It was once termed “the weary Titan,” a gross 
misnomer Rather, it is a great, sprawling, 
overgrown schoolboy, half unconscious of his 
trength. There is a strong strain of boyish- 
, in every normal mature Englishman. 
Combined in the race, this marks the char- 

ter of the ion. With this clue at hand, 





if we cannot explain much that is 


nparently contradictory. Lately we wer 
» to task bv the Times because we showed 
more joy over one Zeppelin that did not return 
n over .the c apture of Erzeroum. But 


vhat schoolboy woul ld not have exhibited the 
A shot in the 


me discrimination? e gross 
belly of a swanking, bullying Zeppelin—and 
<n comes the monster, oozing gas at every 


Pre we to blame that we all cheered? 
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No flags were flown in London for the victory 
of the Marne. A battle on so vast a scale has 
not the touch of the human personal element 
which appeals to youth. But thousands of 
citizens thronged the bridges, to cheer the 
plucky little Wandle on its triumphal pro- 
gress up the river. Nelson, not Wellington, is 
the national hero. Was not Nelson the ideal 
hero for a nation of boys? His empty sleeve, 
his telescope to his blind eye his signal to the 
Fleet at Trafalgar, his glcrious death in the 
hour of victory! 

The Englishman’s weakness is his lack of 
foresight; his strength lies in his invincible 
optimism. Both defect and virtue are due to 
his boyish character. If a boy fights, will he 
fight solemnly with a great sense of respon- 
sibility, or will he fight joyously, gaily, as 
if fighting were a jest? We know the answer. 
Let us wonder then at the humor of the 
trenches, at the soldier’s apparent lightness 
of heart, at his grim jokes in the very beard of 
Goodman Death. 

Sir Thomas More was a great Englishman, 
but we have all read of his jokes on the scaf- 
fold. “Scandalous levity,” is the cry of the 
unthinking. Be sure it was not so. More was 
typical of his nation. An Englishman finds 
it difficult to put into words the deeper 
houghts of man. They become banal and 
pompous in the expression. So he fell back 
on his panoply of boyhood, that God-given 
boon bestowed on nearly every Englishman, 
ind met his death with a jest on his lips 

All “human boys” are collectors. That great 
boy. John Bull, has colleced colonies. It is his 
hobby, and circumstances beyond his control 
are always adding to his collection. The love 
ition and the search for hidden trea- 
inherent in the young. The English- 
fortune natus, retains the taste to an 
age when he has the means to indulge in his 
propensity. 
“Never was 


} 
lone; 


of explor 
sure Is 


man, 


isle so little, never was sea so 


3ut over the sand and the palm tree the 
Eng i flag was flown,” 
ipling. nd again in the same poem: 
“The | lean wh Mon bear hath seen it in the long, 
long Arctic night, 
The musk ox knows the 
the Northern light.” 
The ubiquity of the Britain is one of his 
chief offences to a certain class of foreigner. 
Throughout the German novel, “His English 
Wife,” we detect an undercurrent of bitter- 
ness due to this cause. The German feels 
himself a provincial in the presence of a na- 
tion of globe-trotters. As a man grows old, 
he develops a cat-like affection for the locality 
in which he has resided for some years. If 
he can be induced to leave at all, it will be to 
remove to some other district where the same 
conditions prevail, and where he may expect 
to be equally comfortable. He will not give 
up a settled for an unsettled habitation. A 
boy has no such prejudices. He prefers a tent 
in the garden to the most luxurious of sitting- 
rooms. He is ready at any moment to aban- 
don the known and the secure in favor of 
adventure. The prospect of roughing it has 
no terrors for him. The emigrant from Ger- 
many and the emigrant from Great Britain 
exhibit the same differences of temperament 
The German cannot be induced to seek his 
fortune in the immature German colonies; he 
will rather go to the United States, to the 
United Kingdom, or to some well-established 
British Colony. He will hunt for quarters of 
the world where the conventions of his home 
life do not apply. The English soldier whose 
prayer was ‘to be put somewhere’s east of 





standard that ftouts 


Suez, where there ain’t no Ten Command- 
ments,” was not really desirous of breaking 
the rules of the Decalogue. His sentiment 


was the same as that of the small boy who, to 
escape the constant “don’ts” of his elders, 
flees him to some deserted waste ground where 
he is monarch of all he surveys. Many things 
have gone to the foundation of the British 
Empire. The blood of innumerable sailors 
and soldiers, the wise forethought and sage 
diplomacy of statesmen, the energy of traders 
in search of new markets, the enterprise and 
vigour of youth. But the spirit of youth, 
above all. 

The Englishman in love exhibits all the 
characteristics of the hobbledehoy. Just as 
the Scotchman, according to popular belief, 
“jokes wi’ deeficulty,’ so the Englishman is 
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not glib in his love-making. The yokel lovers 
walk solemnly along the country lanes, arms 
‘round waists, with never a word between 
Lovers of a different class are depict- 

in Du Maurier’s dialogue between the 
young coup le on the seat in the park. “Dar- 
ng!” “Yes, darling?” “Nothing, darling; 
nly darling, darling.” The recipe for a suc- 
cessful farce in this country is not a drama 
of intrigue, every man neighing after his 
wife, but a play like “Charley’s 
ised on the practical joke of an un- 
We may push the argument too 
claim that English humor is that 
f » schoolroom—it is too rich and varied 
for that—but some forms of it, and those 
the most peculiar and characteristic, have 
e freshnes and originality of youth. The 
humor of Lewis Carroll and W. S. Gilbert is 
so racy of the soil that special words, “Car- 
rollian, Gilbertian,” must needs be coined to 
describe it. “I played cricket once only,” ob- 
erved Lewis Carroll in the Senior Common 
Room at Christ Church, “I bowled. The im- 
pire said “that if the ball had gone for 
enough, it would have been a wide.” Most 
Englishmen appreciated the savor of that 
remark, but [ doubt whether it would bear 
translation. Would “vice-versa” have gained 
its enormous success had it been first pub- 


ther 


neighbor’s 
Aunt,” b 
1 f late. 


ir f we 


lished in any other country but this? 

A foreign observer is reputed to have said 
that the English take their pleasures sadly. 
Possibly “sadly” is a mistranslation for “seri- 
ously.” If so, the statement is illuminating. 
Englishmen take nothing seriously except 
their pleasures. Mark that bank manager of 


the grizzling locks; why sits he so mumchance 
at his meals? Wherce comes the portentous 
gloom that overcasts his countenance? Has 
some enterprise of great pith and moment 
turned awry? Are the pillars of Commerce 
rocking at their foundation? No; the city 
stands where it did, but the banker has not 
done himself justice in the spring handicap 


The Cabinet, we are told, 
book; but every club in this 


of his golf club. 
keeps no minute 


country dealing with any form of sport, how- 
ever humble, has its minute book, its secre- 
tary, its rules, its general meeting, its com- 
mittees, and its sub-committees. If complaint 


is sometimes justly made against the House of 
Commons for its frivolity, no such charge can 
be brought against our meetings for purposes 
The solemnity and deadly serious- 
ness of the croquet tournament must be ex- 
perienced to be believed. 

Now for the practical application of the 
thesis. You cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders. A nation of boys can never be 
drilled into Wiseacres. Every day a por- 
tion of the press scolds us because we will 
not imitate the Germans we are fighting. 

sure national instinct which 


of sport. 


But, with that 
has saved England in every past crisis of her 
historv. the average Englishman holds on his 


way deaf-eared to these appeals. He will 
fight in his own way, or not at all. He covets 
nothing of the German, nor his Goft nor his 


soldier nor his sailor, his Kultur 
ything that is his. 

If we have the defects of boys 
some of their notives 
ness in detecting insincerity, 


Kaiser, his 
nor ar 
, have we not 
—their uncanny swift- 
their hatred of 


the boaster? The charlatan in politics has 
rarely tained to supreme office in this coun- 
try. The type of statesman most successful 
has ever been the mi in who sticks sturdilv to 
his own opinions, refuses to flatter his fellow- 
countrymen. and pursues his duty regardless 
of abuse We are rather suspicious of “bril- 
] t men.” Our distaste for brag and coast- 
ng amounts to an obsession; it has even an 
4? 


ect on our words of encomium. Our great- 
for an achievement is the expres- 
half bad,” corrupted by the vulgar 


o “not ’alf.” If we say of a man that his 
conduct has been “pretty decent,” we feel that 
ve have erred on the side of exagyreration. 
This habit of mind is one of the chief stumb- 


ling-blocks to the foreign observer. A nation, 
individual, is generally taken at his 
»wn (apparent) estimation. We have, in 
reality, an enormous pride in our race and 
ir country, but because our pride is so great 
ve are careful to conceal it. “He is the Ga- 
larene swine.” muttered in disgust the boys 
1 Kipling’s “Stalky and Co.,” when the flam- 
boyant Member of Parliament unfurled the 
British flag on the platform, and waved it 
before their eyes to excite their enthusiasm. 
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mind under a bright, cheery 
atmosphere. 
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and your comfort will be undis 
turbed by thoughts of duties un 
done. 
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They can be applied without 

fuss or muss, and the work one 
finished will be a lasting satis 
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quality and fifty years’ reputa } 
tion behind them. 
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IT’S SUMMER IN HERE 


lowers are bloomin 1g, tab le plants thriving, salads 
Hourishing while the snow flies outside. Here, amid the 
pleasant warmth and the fragrance of the blossoms and 
the moist earth, one may work away contentedlv—and 
productively. What finer hobby! 


Spacious as this interior looks, the ereenhouse is 


neither large nor expensive; the owner would be loath to 
part with his Glass Garden. 

Write for booklet. Address Dept. M. 
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To them that flag “was a matter shut up, 
sacred and apart.” Stalky’s name for its 
would-be exploiter was “a jelly-bellied flag- 
flapper.” 

Our reticence misleads both friend and foe. 
The great German plot of 1914 was complete 
in every detail to meet every event the Ger- 
man intelligence thought likely to occur. But 











it made no allowance for energy and enter- 
prise on the part of the British Empire. That 
t Britain would raise a huge army and 
1ufacture enormous supplies of munitions; 
of armed men from the oversea 
f the Crown would flock to take 

vart in the defence of European liberties 
hese were possibilities not foreseen. That 
2 hing P d ecur would have been 
d at as the wildest of improbabilities 
4 study of our past history might have sug 
{1 cautior But every generation for 
the essons of its predecessors Now, 
n the 1 ist of the great war, we fin d the 


German people still hoping to fri ghte n us by 





Zeppelins and submarines, still buoyed up to 
expect ns that we shall tire of the struggle 
It is rather pathetic. One pictures to oneself 
“a fat old man of forty” (to quote from a 
recent speech in the House of Commons) en- 
gaged in a strenuous race with a youth of 
eighteen, uttering guttural threats of ven 
geance as he runs, and fondly imagining that 
he will last out the better 


Canada, United 

States and the 
Future 

Continued from page 32. 

vestors not to buy “unsecured” foreign 

loans. It may be remarked that none 


of the Allied loans have gone down on 


the mat elow 95 and 9&8. Germar 
} 


KEL 


exchange to-day is at a discount of almost 
40°.—-which perhaps explains why the 
Kaiser has turned his attention to fir 
ance. It may be added that the Federal 
feserve Board has several members 


avowedly and notoriously pro-German in 
sympathy. There was nothing for the 
Morgans to do but withdraw the last 
loan. The effect will soon be seen in the 
slackening of export trade from these 
shores. 

From all of which it is apparent that 
the Kaiser’s chess board shows a skilfully 
manipulated game under Uncle Sam’s 
nose. Up to the present, what has bee: 
accomplished towards Germany’s ends 
loss of life, infamy, the defeat of Hughe: 

Let it not be inferred for one moment 
that Mr. Hughes was party to the Ger 
man machinations that went on behind his 
the impudent self-styled leader of the 
American Truth Society—‘a blind pig” 
for the German-Irish Alliance Mr. 
Hughes prided himself on knowing noth- 
ing of a man, who for three years has 
made the welkin ring with demands fo. 
Irish freedom and opposition to Allied 
loans. Mr. Hughes evidently thought to 
play safe and win. He that saveth his 


ife shall lose it; and the Republicans 
played so safe that they lost. 

That is why the date and the personne! 
of the entertainment to Canada’s Premie: 
were 90 significant. The elections were 


ust past. At both the luncheons give 
ry the Lawyers’ Club and the dinner late: 
at the Plaza, all American speakers care 
fully refrained from violating the Presi- 
dent’s request for neutrality; but wher 
Sir Robert Borden skating over as thin 
ice as a speaker could referred to the War 
as a fight for world freedom—“a battle 


wets 


-* 


——— 
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for you as well as for us that shall neve NN : : : ATS QR EMAAR 
ease till the cause of another such wa Siege . ge i ——=_ <== 
made impossible’’—the hearer 
ed wildest approval. 
The honors paid Premier Borden repr: 
sent the first concrete specific effort of } 
United States to cultivate friendship mi. 7 
with the British Empire as a counterfoi] 
to German propaganda. Much will de- 
pend on how Canada returns not the 
honor, but the overtures. German pro 
paganda has been tireless and sleepless it 
United States for ten years. It was 
called Pan-Germanism. British propa- 
ganada has been nil. Yet both Canada 
and the Mother Country must be financed 
to some extent in the United States. No 
matter when or how the war ends, the na- 
tions of the world will offer a new align- 


Make your 
tons of the world will offer a new align Radiators BEHAVE 
Empire and the United States stand will 


largely result from the part Canada plays hg * , a : > 1 ‘ 
arias ee ee ADIATORS equipped with a Dunham 
friendship between the two great democ- 


doc agar Acree = fa Radiator Trap (pictured above) cannot 
hiss or pound. It does away with the cause 
of radiator noise—air and water. Elimina- 
ting these from the radiator reduces coal 
cil acide ial lec ate consumption. All the heat in the vapor is 
the great daughter, Canada, receiving utilized. So costly coal is conserved. 


their baptism of fire. The stout little 
ship under him was alive. ; 


Answering her helm as if she knew Lim Seika 


what was wanted of her, the Albatross 
VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 











Danton of the Fleet 


Continued from page 26. 


escaped most of the hail that crashed 
round her, and the thick, shifting mist 
was her friend. The burdens of the years 
rolled from Cranswick in the glory of the 
crowded hour. His heart danced and 





sang in > grey dawning of his new life T f 
g1 7 _— da wn! . ro -" W oe The trap is only one of the desired temperature at any hour 
seemed sheer impossibility that the . . 

kite wt sing, esenaty . several exclusive features of the in every room. Dunham Heat- 

ittle — could live through the unequal , . . 

battle, but to-night the man in command Dunham Vapor Heating Sys- ing, of course, Costs more to In- 

never doubted his star. Fortune had ir tem. Each ts vital. Each is a stall than does an old-fashioned 

the supreme crisis returned, and was distinct and radical achieve- system. It is worth it in com- 

tag him in flood tide back to victory. ment that makes for utmost fort, low maintenance expense 

own came the thick fog again. He comfort and unexpected econ- and durability. 

swerved the destroyer out of the zone of ’ 

cua aan ee Accel omy. With minimum. atten- H i] 

once ate “e, irc gf about, ne ) ha ate : ay 
’ . : unham Heating is all ex- 

swept back dogged, implacable as Fate. WON, » th ws ~ tham-heated home le i : a8 ble littl 

From every part of the cruiser guns will be cozily warm each hour P are om ers a _ © mate 

crackled and roared as the venomous, of ihe dav — every single room. book, “The 3 H's. Ihe read- 

, - . + . ] t fe 

shrouded foe tore in. Cranswick leaned ing of it will point the way to 

forward, a song—for the first time in he Dunham Vapor Heat- more comfort with less coal. 


years—on his lips. His moment was 
coming fast. Suddenly in the midst of all 
the darting and circling of the antagon- 
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guns thundered again, as if conscious of 




















deadly peril. A dull roar shook the heavy | : 
atmosphere. The doomed ship shuddered | Sa ffi ti d 
ST ee a eee | aves orrice ime and energy 
and reeled. Then came a second explo- | 
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Cards that 
Help You 


Entertain 


HEN successful host- 

esses give a progressive 

card party, they are 
careful to provide cards that 
are more than a mere means for tak- 
ing and losing tricks. They make 
every deck a distinct feature of the occasion 
by using a variety of the newest designs in 
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of the Koenigsfeldt came to him shortly 
after he went aboard the train. He was 
anxious to meet the much talked of man, 
of whom everyone knew so little except 
the achievement that had made his name 
ring through the land. No sooner had he 
arrived at his hotel than the hospital! 
chaplain called to see him with a message 
from the captain of the destroyed Germar 
ship, who was severely injured, that he 
would like to see the English office: 
Barnslev knew that the wounded man was 
Max Barsdorf. 

“T’ll come with you at once,” replied 
Angus gravely. “He was an old-time 
schoolmate of mine. Is he dangerously 
hit?” 

‘The doctors say he will not live 
through the night,” replied the chaplain 
“He is in full possession of his mental 
faculties and has been very eager to see 
you ever since he learned, in response to 
his enquiries, that you were coming west.” 

He found Barsdorf anxiously expect 
ing him. The German was mortally hurt 
but bore himself with the cheerful cou: 
age of a gallant man. 

“So we brought off the meeting afte: 


all, Angus,” he greeted his old-time friend 


“Twenty-five years ago we did not dream 
this would be the manner of it. Never 
mind! I have had my day, and it has 
been a pretty good one, on the whole, and, 
now that the paying time has come, I do 
not grudge footing the - The Jap 
anese penalty for failur§ is right and 
just--to the uttermost farthing. I could 
searcely find it in me to thank my rescuers 
for fishing me out of the sea. Far bette: 
to have died in her motherly arms, and 
have been laid in her grand temple 
sepulchre. It was my vanquisher, Crans 
wick, who picked me up. Have you cor 
gratulated him yet?” 

“T have only just come down. Your 
message reached me as I arrived at the 
hotel, so I came at once,” replied Barns- 
ley. 

“It was good of you to come,” smiled the 
German. “But about this conqueror of 
mine. When he lifted me from the sea | 
suppose I was nearly gone, but he was 
anxious for some reason to save me if } 
should happen to be among the wreckage 
I had been hit pretty badly. It seemed to 
me that I was already dead, the mists 
rolling in the light’s glare a kind of Val 
kyrie setting to the finish. When they 
lifted me into the boat I fancied the good 
spirits of the long ago were taking me 
from the dark river. It was strange, 
terrible, good. Out there in the fog and 
the rain and the blackness broken by 
the streaming lights I saw a ghost.” He 
closed his eyes and rested. 

‘There were three of us at Rheinwied, 
brothers inseparable.” He stretched out 
his hand and Barnsley took it. “I am a 
combatant no longer, Angus. To-night—it 
is my weakness—I am very weary of the 
warring Jevovah of battle, the relentless, 
ruthless, blood-reeking. The old Norse 
gods are the gods of life, vigor, strength 
They mean nothing to such as I am now 
I am back again to-night at the old place 
with the white Christ of the old Moravian 
Chapel. One has gone far from it in the 
years, but the child spirit comes again, or 
the verge of the kingdom they say one 
must enter as a little child—and the de- 
sire for the things that belong to it. It 
was a good, clean, fair world, the simple 
folk with their Herrnhut, their faith and 
prayers.” His eyes closed, and Barnsley 


so 


as 


"anes _— . 





a dll 
he him murmur words he had not 
listened to for more than five and twenty 
<A 

“rom self-complacency; from ur 

ely projects; from the unhappy 
re of becoming great; from th 
rdering spirit and devices of 

Satan: deliver us, Most Gracious 

and God.” 
THE WORDS were from the quaint 
eautiful Litan y of the Moravia 
* Church they had listened to, often wea 
= = som: as careless lads, every Sunday, 
n the old School Chapel above the Rhine 

‘Think of aspirations like those in th 
world to-day!” said Barsdorf musingly. 
‘There were three of us. You—Frank 

aa Se Barnsley nodded. 

Angus! it was Frank who sank me 
hat black morning. You remember how 
he used to bore in, playing, working. fight 

= ing You could not hold him off. I 
thought of it that night on the bridge of | 
my ship, but it seemed too absurd. The 
man I had known, the sport of the vindie 
tive gods, come back to his own again, 
with the shield of Omnipotence covering 
him. It seemed that the gun had not been 
forged that could penetrate his armor that 
night Cranswick, the conqueror, is 
Frank Danton, the man you broke and 
iailed for betraying his country to us.” 

Neither spoke for some moments. 

‘My people war as did the Chosen of | 
the Lord, when He brought them up from 
bondage, and set them to make their des- 
tiny,” spoke the dying man. “We destroy | 
that we may build a world-wide Empire. 

«a No weapon is neglected as you know. The | 
splendor of the purpose overrides halting 
considerations as to the means. We are | 
eur own law. We make or break as we 
will it. We regarded Danton as one of | 
the most dangerous of your captains, as 

oat we regard Britain as the foe of foes, in 


omparison with whom other nations are 
gnificant. Danton was German in 
science, modernity, thoroughness. My 
people went after him and saw to it that 
vou broke him,” 
and Barnsley waited eagerly. 

“Perhaps Iam wrong. The individual 
has no rights when the good of the State 
is concerned, but I cannot leave the world 
with this evil in it. I had no part in it, 


nsl 


and, Angus, I hated it with all the | 
strength of my soul. It has been my cru- 
cifixion no less, in some sense, than 
Frank’s. He was brother to me, but he 
was sold, and I had to stand by. It was a 
sacrifice for my country than dy- 


rreater 
t 


for it. It is easy to give one’s strength, 


ng 
iv i 


blood, life, but I had to slay my honor, to 

a make myself, in my owr eyes, of no repu 
) tation, to lay ail that I prized in the dust 
Frank was tricked into the hotel, drug- 

ved, skilfully handled, the incriminating 
evidence placed upon him, in the very 
desk at his home at which he wrote, in his 

ee Ship you know. The work took years 
to nplete, and, when all was ready 

vour people were put on the track. He 
was caught, as it was believed, red-hand- 

ed, with all the clues for the big unravel- 

ing placed for you to find them. There 

has been no better piece of work, not 
even among the cocksure Yankees, done 
, dy the department than that. Five years | 

} in prison for Danton’s spirit! The fear- 
* ful humiliation for the man to whom 
| moral cleanness was a passion! It has | 


I am a Ger- 
4 


haunted me day and night. 
man, body and soul, but no assassin, 


4 night-stabber. I have left a_ sufficien 
| 
; 
i 





The tired voice rested, | 


1c] 
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First, that attaching it to your garage 
is both a practical and economical 
arrangement. 


Second, that it does not require either 
aN extensive or an expensive house to | 
grow potted fruit. 


It may even be somewhat of a sur- | 
prise to learn that it takes less heat to 
grow such fruit than almost any 
flowers, excepting, perhaps, violets. 


Likewise, it may have escaped your | 
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Two Points On Greenhouse Possessing 


That You May Have Overlooked 


notice that with a three-compartment 
grapery, you can have big, luscious, 
meaty grapes from May Day to 


| Christmas Day. 


Our new greenhouse booklet No. 122 
tells the interesting particulars about 
all these things. You are. welcome 
to a copy. 


Or why not ‘ask one of us to come 
and talk greenhouse possibilities over 
with you? 


Burnham. 
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felt, saturated with 


with harder 


own 


roofing that outlasts its long 


of 5, 10 or 15 years (according to ply 1, 2 or 3.) You cannot get more economical roofing service 
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* One that takes a tight grip on 


facts, figures, names, details 
of every kindand hans onto 
them through life~that’s 
the kind of memory you 
can have if yu will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time dail) fora few 
weeks. I will makeyour 4 
mind an infallibleclassitied \ 
index —give ) .u power to 
concentrate, overcome self- 
consciousness, enable you 
to think on your feet, and 
address an audience intelligent- 
ly without hesitancy and with- 
out notes. 
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statement, I think, with the Chaplain—it 
was possible you might not come in time 

it will enable them to find the way to the 
real truth. More I cannot say in loyalty 
to my own people, less I may not say, and 
meet my God as a clean man. You have 
mv word, also, on the verge of the grave, 
that Frank Danton had no part in the 
treachery of which he was accused and 
convicted. I have already seen him since 
I came here, and we are friends, brothers 
still. He is coming. He is here now.” 


"THE DOOR opened and Danton enter- 
ed. Words were few, for time was 
short. Across the bed of the German the 
two Englishmen clasped hands. Ove 
them Barsdorf placed his. 

“The Dreibund!” he whispered. 

When they looked down, he was dead. 


VIII. 


F ROM this time events moved rapidly. 

Within a few hours of Barnsley’s 
cabling to the Admiralty came a summons 
‘falling Danton home. Ellen Barnsley 
and her brother travelled by the same 
ship. The fame of the unknown man’s 
exploit and his sudden call to headquar- 
ters had roused the excited interest of a 
Continent, and, in some way known only 
to the fertile mind of the newspaper re- 
porter who brought off the wonderful 
scoop, the discovery was made. Whe: 
Danton was half way across the Atlantic 
the news was flashing round the world 
that Cranswick of the Albatross was none 
other than the brilliant Danton of the 
fleet whose tragic downfall, nearly nine 
years before, had been a universal sensa 
tion. Moreover, he had gone home with 
triumphant proof of innocence, and there 
was to be a re-investigation of the case 
and a review of the conviction. Of this 
publicity the three aboard the liner knew 
nothing. Off the Lizard a cruiser passed 
them, and a ringing cheer went up from a 
cluster of jackies thronging the fighte 
rail. Even the officers on the bridge 
waved greeting. Such demonstrations 
from an unemotional patrol crew excited 
some comment. Perhaps there had been 
some victory that the wireless had not 
communicated. 

*assing in through the Needles and up 
Southampton Water from the scurrying 
war ships came the same greeting. It was 
not until, passing near to a destroyer, 
that the three passengers understood the 
meaning of it. 

“There he is!” shouted a lusty A. B. “I 
served under him. Welcome home, Cap- 
tain Danton.” And there followed a roar 
of cheering that drove the three below 
until the vessel docked. 


H URRY a up to London there was 
no delay in reopening the case. The 
evidence was ) again sifted, facts were ex- 
amined in the light of the new informa- 
tion, and the completest vindication, with 
instant reinstatement came to Danton. 
Later followed the honors for his achieve- 
men aboard the Aibatross 
As soon as the decision was given, 
Barnsley hurried away to carry the news 
to his sister. She had already heard, for 
the streets were ringing with the news of 
the triumph. One might have thought 
some great victory had been won. To- 
brother and sister talked over the 
ils of the case. Later Danton himself 
would come when the excitement had sub- 
sided. The mob would have carried him 


a 


houlder high through the streets could 
they have laid hands on him. 

“And what about the man of the tea- 

om, the Quebec spy, Schwartz?” asked 
Ellen, when her brother had almost fi 
hed his recital. 

“Schwartz,” answered Angus, “is a 
well-known German spy, who bi 
iblic a character this side the Atlant: 
to serve his employers’ 
transferred to the United States ar 
ada. He has had quite a number of 
names and sustained several roles in the 
surse of his activities. When he first 
came to England he was the half starv- 
ing son of a poverty-stricker 
Germany, his name then was Weiss and 
he was an out-at-elbows usher ir 
boarding school. He had qualities and 
gifts and Frank Danton’s father took 
pity on him, gave him a well-paid position 
as tutor and secretary in his household. 
He was treated almost as one of the 
family, more like a relative than employe. 
This gave him the opportunity of meeting 
with persons of more or less importance 
in the services, and opened the way for 
him to enter upon the still more lucrative 
I As you know now, the 


} 1 
ends Oo ne 





pastor in 


a cheap 


business as a spy. 
east coast particularly was infested with 
these crawlers, the abjects of a Father- 
land that had starved them. It was 
Weiss, or Schwartz, as he more appro- 
priately named himself, who planted all 
the incriminating papers on Frank; in his 
private rooms, in the cabin of the ship it- 
self. The home authorities presently had 
their attention directed to his suspicious 
activities, though the Dantons themselves 
were utterly in the dark, and a hint reach- 
ing the man, he made himself scarce. It 
was a telegram from him speciously word- 
ed that took Frank across the Channel to 
Ostend, led to the happenings there, and 
the discovery, and arrest of Frank as soon 
as he reached England again. 

“Thereafter, the ruin of his benefactors 

beir a compassed, Weiss became Schwartz 
of New York, and the mining districts of 
Eastern Canada—the hospitable, opulent 
ng magnate. 
“But now, my dearest girl, let us drop 
the reptile, and talk of wholesomer things 
until Frank comes. we discuss 
designs in which the parts of a cut shilling 
may be reunited and suitably mounted as 
a wedding gift?” 

So they laughed and talked until the 
bell rang and a quick step was heard in 
the hall. Ellen rose, her face white and 
tender. Then the glow of perfect happi- 
ness swept over it. Her brother slipped 
away by another door; and the two enter- 
ed into the full clear sunshine of cloudless 
day. 


Suppose 


Keeping Them in 
Line 


Continued from page 0. 


Tarte spoke at many picnics, blossomed 
with the flowers of summer and ended, 
alas, with them. He was a great hand at 
entiment, touching the human chord and 
all that sort of thing. He spoke of the 
National Policy in a way to bring tears 
to the eyes. It certainly did to mine. An 
inion could not have done more. I gath 
ered that he had a brief from the manu- 
facturers and that his object was to make 

rh tariff stir us like a trumpet or a 
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are al) you need LO ¢ misider, 
as the future will take care of 
itself. If vou only have one 
dozen books, vou start with 
accommodation for one 
dozen, and if vour. stock 
INCcreases, let your hook ist 
erow with it. 

IT’S SO EASY 

to enlarge your library, if 
you start it right with the 
famous “Macev” cases. 

THEY LOOK SOLID, BUT THEY'RE NOT 

You can add to them or take way from 

them, but you always have a perfect book- 

case. The full size will stack up with the 

half size, in fact there is hardly anything in 

the way of arrangement you ean't do with 

the ‘““Macev’’ Cases. 

WRITE FOR OUR “‘MACEY STYLE BOOK’”’ 

A beautiful book, giving you all information about 

the “Macey” Cases will be mailed to you free on 

request, W rite to-day. 

Sold by all leading Furniture Dealers 
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noble passage from the poets. It was 
some job and Mr. Tarte had not finished it 
when Sir Wilfrid got back home. Biff! 
After that it was silence. 

Silence till 1904, when the Hon. A. G. 
Blair contracted the opinion that, ay Min- 
ister of Railways, he ought to be told more 
about the railway policy of the Govern 
ment than he was being allowed to hear 
at that moment. Mr. Blair threatened 
to resign and was taken at his word. Mr. 
Blair was accustomed to swinging New 
Brunswick by the tail and he had made 
the mistake of thinking that he could do 
the same thing with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Mr. Blair broke out in another spot later 
on, talked of revelations, but failed 
when it came to a show down. There is 


| an old story that it was J. Weslev Allison, 


of fuse contract fame, who came forward 
with the fatal knowledge that put the 


| clamps on Mr. Blair. 


N 1905 the Hon. Clifford Sifton had a 
difference of opinion with Sir Wilfred 
Laurier over separate school clauses of the 
Autonomy Bill. He went away for a rest 
and to think it over. When he came back 


| he found that the clauses had been slipped 


in. He blamed Sir Charles Fitzpatrick 


| for it and Sir Wilfrid took up the chal- 
| lenge. 


Mr. Sifton resigned. The current 
gossip was that he was looking just at 
that time for a soft spot to fall on, but 


| that did not prevent people with sharp 
| ears hearing him hit every step as he went 


down. For this little incident Mr. Sifton 
naturally cherished revenge and, when his 


| chance came in 1911 to organize his ven 


detta, he did it with great skill. He paid 
special attention to the Laurier cabinet 
ministers, most of whom were defeated 
by his clever tactics. It took Sir Clifford 
six years to get even, but he made a fairly 
good job of it. 

After Mr. Hyman passed out in 1905 
and Mr. Emmerson in 1907, Sir Wil 
frid had no more trouble in that direction. 
He was monarch of all he surveyed, and 
his right there was none to dispute until 
the reciprocity election came along and 
took his monarchy, but not his absolute 
leadership, away. Sir Wilfrid is still the 
master of his own party and when his 
party wants him to be anything less they 
can get another leader. In short, Sir 
Wilfrid is in good practice for cabinet 
control if ever again he has a cabinet to 
control. 


SiR ROBERT BORDEN’S feat of der- 
\’ ring-do in asking for Sir Sam’s resig- 
nation is almost too recent for comment. 
The facts are not all known yet. Sir 
Robert can be stern enough when h¢ 
pleases—he has excommunicated members 
of Parliament before now—but he has a 
reputation for long suffering on which 
some persons might presume. One never 
saw Premier Borden and Sir Sam to- 
gether without thinking of that old 
wheeze about the immovable body and the 
irresistible force. What would happen if 
the irresistible force met the immovable 
body? Well, my guess is that at the end, 
say, of two years, the immovable body 
would get tired of the irresistible force 
and just roll over and crush him. 


EDITOR’s NOTE.—Jn an early issue Mr. 
Gadsby will deal with the control of poli- 
cies; how party policies are formed or 
changed and the part that premiers and 
cabinet ministers have 
political developments. 


borne in recent 
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Into the Abyss 


Continued from page 15, 


were purple; but its skin, which hung 
loosely upon it, even as clothes might do, 
a phosphorescent grey. And it stood 


was 
there, blinded by the light 

At last this unknown creature of the 
abyss blinked its eyes open, and, shading 


them with its disengaged hand, opened 
its mouth and gave vent to a shouting 
noise, articulate almost as speech might 
be, that per etrated even ethe steel case 
and padded jacket of the sphere. How a 
shouting may be accomplished without 
lungs Elstead does not profess to explain. 
It then moved sideways out of the glare 
into the mystery of shadow that bordered 
it on either side, and Elstead felt rather 
than saw that it was coming towards 
him. Fancying the light had attracted it, 
he turned the switch that cut off the cur- 


rent. In another moment something soft 
dabbled upon the steel, and the globe 
sway d. 

Then the shouting was repeated, and it 


seemed to him that a distant echo answer- 
edit. The dabbing recurred, and the globe 


ground against the spindle 


swaved and 


over which the wire was rolled. He stood 
in the blackness, and peered out into the 
everlasting night of the abyss. And pre- 


sently he saw, very faint and remote, 
phosporescent quasi-human 


towards him. 


other forms 


hurrying 


in his swaying prison for the 
electric light, 
his own 


about 


H ARDLY knowing what he did, he felt 
stud 


and 


f the exterior 
accident against small 
glow padded The 
sphere twisted, and then threw him down; 
he heard shouts shouts of surprise, 
and when he rose to his feet he saw two 
pairs of starv eves peering into the lower 
window and reflecting his light. 

In another moment hands were dabbing 
vigorously at his steel casing, and there 
was a sound, horrible enough in his posi- 
tion, of the metal protection of the clock- 
work being vigorously hammered. That, 
indeed, sent his heart into his mouth, for 
if these strange creatures succeeded in 
stopping that his release would never oc- 
cur. Searcely had he thought as much 
when he felt the sphere sway violently, 
and the floor of it press hard against his 
He turned off the glow lamp that 
lit the interior, and sent the ray of the 
large light in the separate compartment 
out into the water. The sea floor and the 
man-like creatures had disappeared, and 
a couple of fish chasing each other drop- 
ped suddenly by the window. 

He thought at once that these strange 
denizens of the deep sea had broken the 
wire rope, and that he had escaped. He 
drove up fa and faster, and ther 
stopped with a jerk that sent him flying 
against the padded roof of his prison. 
For half a minute perhaps he was too 
astonished to think. 

Then he felt that the sphere was spit 
ning slowly, and rocking, and it seemed to 
him that it was also being drawn through 
the water. By crouching close to the 
window he managed to make his weight 
that part of the sphere 
downward, but he could see nothing save 
the pale ray of his light striking down 
ineffectively into the darknes. It occur- 
red to him that he would see more if he 
Continued on page 79. 
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What a farce to talk 
efficiency in the face of this ! 
due, right now as vou read this. to get down to bed-rock on this 


> * , 
correspondencs thing, 


I 


It is finished typewriting you pay for—not shorthand sessions that tie up th 
works and waste the time of the man who dictates, the girl who takes it and 
the ofher fellow who is waiting his turn to dictate. To say nothing of the 
dollars and cents you waste when you pay for non-productive work. 

Of course, if vou still want to have every letter written twice, once in shorthand 
and once on the typewriter: if vou want your typewriter standing idle a couple 
ot Murs a dan adding to overhead: if Vou stil] want to take your typists awa\ 


from the work vou pay them for: if 
every letter vou write 


vou still object to saving at least a third on 


why, all right! 


But, if vou Want eflicienc V and economy and a personal convenience in dictation 
bevond anything you imagine possible, vou need The Dictaphone. 


\rrange for a demonstration in your own office on your own work. Write to 


SALES MANAGER 


TAE DICTAPAQNE 


(REG'STERED) 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
Phone Main 1539 


Suite 2150 Stair Building . - 123 Bay Street, TORONTO 


This Advertisement was dictated to ‘‘ The Dictaphone”’ 
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A Year of 


HE OUTSTANDING feature of 


the business situation at the pre- 
sent time is the prospect of a larger 
volume of war orders for Canada. The 


peace proposals of the war-weary despot 


| of Potsdam brought about the sudden 


scurrying of stock speculators to cover, 
which created such havoc on Wall Street; 
but back of the peace talk was a very 
tangible fact. John Bull had cancelled 
extensive orders placed in the United 
States for war supplies. This might mean 
either that Britain anticipated early 
peace or that it had been possible to so 


| extend the munition manufacturing faci- 


lities of Great Britain and Canada that 
the bulk of British war needs could be 
supplied. Either explanation § spelled 
confusion to the war-bred prosperity of 
Wall Street. 

The latter explanation is the correct 
one. Great Britain does not anticipate an 
early cessation of hostilities. On the con- 
trary John Bull is preparing to wage 
greater, grimmer war than ever before. 
But the organization of industrial re- 
sources has been improved to such an ex- 
tent that an almost adequate supply of 
shells can be secured now from the work- 
shops of Britain and Canada. 

This presages a period of greater ac- 
tivity and prosperity even than has beer 
seen during the past year. “For in- 
stance,” says The Financial Post, “it has 
been learned that an order for shells 
larger than the biggest contract placed 
in the United States last year has bee 
awarded to the Montreal Locomotive Co., 
Ltd., the Canadian branch of the Ameri- 
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Prosperity 


can Locomotive Co. As the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation last year received an 
order amounting to $150,000,000, the 
Canadian order is probably between $175, 
000.000 and $200.000,000." If these fig- 
ures are accurate, even approximately, 
the coming year will surely usher in a 
period of colossal industrial effort, of 
strenuous activity, of unprecedented pros- 
perity. 


The prospect is not one to regard with 


elation. The more shells we turn out the 
more men must we send to follow in the 
pitted path of the missile storm. The 
prosperity that is coming to Canada this 
vear as the result of the focussing of the 


wealth of an Empire on military needs, 
we must accept, not with personal com 
placency and smug realization of indi 
vidual benefit, but purely with an eye to 
its later use in the more uncertain times 
following the declaration of peace. In 
this connection it must be noted in an ad 
monitory mood that despite a million dol 
lar increase in our exports for the year 
ending November over the year ending 
September, Canada’s favorable balance of 
trade has fallen from $367,647,000 to 
$306,437,516 due. of course, to the 1In- 
crease in imports. This tendency bega: 
in October when a new upward movement 
in imports began and the favorable bal 
ance fell to about $335,000,000. This is 
in marked contrast with the advance in 
the favorable balance a year ago though, 
of course, this year the favorable balance 
is much higher than it was at that time. 
A point worth noting is that while ex 
ports of merchandise were only S1LO9,588, 
950 for the month of November, 1916, 
against $94,436,093 in 1915, imports were 


$72,690,791 against only $45,217,559 a 





year ago. In one year imports have a 
most doubled and the advance ha hee! 


rv steady indeed. 


115 
Mdse. Ol ly. Sept. No 
Exports .....$517,982,000 $559.152.052 
Import $17,183,000 135.249.9066 
Balance ..3100,799,000 $123.902.086 
1916 
\" ‘ - 
idse. only. Sept. Nov. 
Exports ».91,052,925,000 $1,053.840.861 
Imports .. 685,278,000 744,403,345 


$ 367,647,000 $ 306,437,516 


The situation, from a purely business 
standpoint, i inusually bright. It is 
not within the range of possibilities that 
Canada can be anything but highly, nay 
exuberar tiv, feverishly prosperous during 
1917. We have a big task to do: To turn 
out a larger share of the munitions need- 
ed to drive the Teutons over the Rhine 
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Government and Municipal Bonds 
— A Sound Investment 


Have you experienced’ the satisfaction of investing your money in a 
security that yields a good return, and is absolutely sound? If not, enjoy 
the New Year by doing so 

Upon request! we will be pleased to furnish you with particulars of high 
grade Canadian Government and Municipal Bonds, suitable for the in- 
vestment of either a small or large amount, the income varying from 5% 





to 6 
Write to’us to-day for our January List. 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Montreal New York Saskatoon 
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branches. Huge wages are being paid to Da ne - FOR 
munition workers and no amount of ear? ena ; af +t 
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can prevent a larger share of the it é ; B 

reased wages from passing into the usua He QHAiNG | BROTHER e ] 
channels of circulatior At present writ- y ‘ PG, WANUFACTURERS % 
ing it 1s one hundred per cent. certair | | a2: MONTREAL . eau CANA : 
that 1917 will be a year of busy facto1 a ~ — ae va 


ies, crowded stores and general activity. 
The only thing that could unsettle the 
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and to do so with fewer men. The 
creased activity in the war indust 
























outlook would be a sudden weakening ir 
the Wilhelmstrasse. After peace would 
come—what? Perhaps a continuance of 
prosperity. Men are less skeptical on the 
score of the future than they were. In- 
istry has been preparing for peace. 
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Three Per Cent Enough For 
Money ¢ 
By R. J. MILLER 


























How about your Ac- 
counts and Business 
Records in the event 


FIRE 


"T HE SAVINGS deposits in Canadiar 
banks on October 1, 1916, reached 
the huge total of $815,374,171, an in- 
crease in twelve months of $123,054,320. 
Satisfactory as this increase is, illustrat- 
ng as it does the wonderful prosperity 
f Canada during a year of mente wide 


disturbance due to an unparalleled war, Their loss would cost you many times the price of a good 
it is remarkable that so vast a sum shoui we : . —— . , 
vichll ae canal 6 acbuen to ths oueaee. Fire-Proof Safe. G. & McC. Co. Safes and Vaults have 


- a Bye ini valor ype’ oy — protected their contents in all of the big fires that have taken 
the ioney ivested ¢& ‘ ont., IM r . ° " wer 90" " 

stead of 3 per cent., they would receive place in Canada during the last FORTY YEARS. 

for interest in one year $40,818,707, ir 
stead of $24,491,225. In other words, Our big Safe Catalogue No. M-32 and our book ‘‘Profitable Experience’’ will be 
$16,327,485 is lost to them, that could have mailed to your address upon request. 

been as safely and as easily earned, had 
they only known how 


The rate of interest allowed on savings. || The Goldie & McCulloch Co., Limited 


deposits is nominally 35 per cent., but : actu 


ally it works out at less, being about 2% Head Office and Works :—GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


per cent. This is due to the fact that in . Toronto Office— Western Branch— 
terest is not paid for the full time the 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man 
money is deposited, but only for complete 

calendar months. 
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Building a 
Home 
This is the title of a book, de 


signed to inform all re about 
to build a new home. or make 


To nave a taole ut hand 
whenever you need one, up- 
stairs or downstairs, for sew 
ing, writing, tea or cards 


Slip the 


mMELITES 


FOLDING TABLE 


t : over an old one, concerning the 
by f af % problems which arise inevitably, 
Weight such as 
< I ea Oak or M x . 
makes 1 omament to choosing the site 
\ ! Y x) t r WwW the Ore rs Own ide ads 
si _ ve Né lecting the architect 
MADE IN CANADA choosing a builde r 

Write for FREE Booklet de- th. construction ot the 
seribing our “Peerless” and } ] 
“Elite” Tables. ime, and soon 
HOURD & co. ag The book has been prepared by H. 

Sole Licensees and Manufactu W. Desmond, editor of The Archi- 


tectural Record, and H. W. Frohne, 
associate editor, and so is the work 
of men of broad experience and fine 
judgment. 


London, ewe. 


This volume is very hand 
somely put up, and is worth 
many times its price to every 
prospective builder. Sent post 
paid on receipt of price, $1.50, 
with 15c extra for postage. 


The MacLean Publishing 
Co., Limited 


143 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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When travelling you should 
carry your tunds in 







| ey of the country in which you travel 
sin Frances 4 e in Italy, £ sterling in England, ete 
They also identify you and protect you 
st loss and are accepted for their 
face valne almost everywhere 





Ask our Agents about them, 
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Give us a chance to prove to you that you can make 
money by working our pee 


I}Jundreds of men and women 10 Canada are making spiendid salaries bY 


vorking fo sa few | s each day. Why not learn all about it? 
If vour re pos yn is producing @ ough money to take care of a few 
vide xuries—our plan will fit in splen ti ih . giving vou as much extra money 
. -_ go .* 
as vour spare time Ww ll allow for The more time vou devote to the plan the 
rT } 1 ] . e . ‘ ol 
more money vou can make. To learn all about it lrop us a Post Card—back 
to vou by return mail will come full particulars. This will not obligate you 
in any way. Simply say, ‘Send me full particulars of your money-making 
pli 


: AN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
HE MAGEE AVENUE . . TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The chief reason that the owners of 


| these vast savings realize so little fo 
| their money is lack of experience in the 
| investment of money. The fluctuations 


of the stock markets frighten then:, while 
the worry and expense of mortgages on 
land or property to those not familiar 


| with this class of security, are wisely 


avoided by the inexperienced investor. 
ONE GOOD FORM OF SECURITY, 

One good form of security recognized 
by bankers and business men, easily con- 
verted again into cash if required and 
yet yielding the satisfactory rate of in- 
terest of 5 per cent., is the mortgage cor- 
poration debenture. While yielding a 
higher rate of interest, the money is as 
safely secured and as simply handled. 
Over $60,000,000 of these Canadian 
Mortgage Corporation Debentures are 
owned in Scotland, the land of shrewd 
and cautious investors. 

“Safety first” is the motto not only for 


| the protection of life and limb, but also 


for the protection of the savings that add 
so much to the possibilities and enjoyment 


of life 
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this investment, either for speculation or ir 


vestment p ses,” 

Answer his stock has ‘ ¥ since the 
ou eak f \ ; & 1 fo the s4 tha l 
in ght heaply, should make rea] 
investment The earnings have shown |} It} 
increases during the year, but, owing to the 
lv ex inge sit t there has been a 
serious loss in the ( " i 

vestors r} ® is some talk now rf 
in the div nd, owing irgely the ex 
change rate I s iid VY those w know 
that the idew is to build up reserve to t 
paid to investors when exch v 1s 4 
restored to normal This would be fr 
stock s ests v 

eanti it ividend \ 
serious ff the tock fr 1 spe ati 
s int 1 so as a ir stment 


\ WIDOWS INVESTMENT 





= ( ines Tan I vkit 

for an inve nt f the funds of a widow 
who ft es the max possible nu 
it I ms vith saf f 
perfe gl in avinent of t st I 
have rd | 80 of f Ang 
I n for he yu van get 
s¢ L t \ I ts nd w 1 lil 
ve I i 8 W fie i yr iu f the 
fe ving ! would in nent 
f he 

Att i st f onds 

Answe l ist vo live attached is a 
good sor I do vou id not g wt g 
i Sele g f then Of the industrial 
SF ities, tl picl I r lis ler ins 
Ltd i l vith 1 vie of 5.88 and 
Ogilvi { ‘ } nds wit! 1 vie 1 of 
S Both compani iT n extre t 
ositior ul he it 0 ses are 
arg Che fact t t the Province of Alberta 
guarantees the bonds of the Edmenton, Dun 
vegan and B.C Ry. makes this a safe ven 
ture, and the yield again is g 1—5.44. The 
same degree of security attaches to the Tow1 


of Le Pas telephone bonds, guaranteed by 
the Provinee of Manitoba, but the yield of 
5.25 is the lowest on your list. 
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Jordan is a Hard 


Road 


Continued trom page 35. 


of life which the Lord has called you 
to. I want to be just where I’ve always 
been, while not being as I’ve always been. 
If I’m goin’ to do any good with my re- 

rion, Which I got while the lowly lamp 
ti!l held out to ‘luminate, I mus’n’t shake 
my shanks away from the passin’ show 


What’s the good o’ my livin’ among be- 





evers! What I’ve rot to do is to live 
ong the damned. Being familiar with 
them, I get a better chance of gettin’ my 
hand on to them, and coaxin’ them out 
of the broad path into the neat and nar- 


vegas row way, where the light of love lingers 
Q ong as life lasts.” 

80 TO 100 WORDS A MINUTE ‘ iF his “soul to soul” talks, ” he called 

hem, he never could resist this allitera- 

GUARANTEED ! tion. His preachings, his prayers, and his 

Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons exhortatior s were filled with striking 


it Was a unique gift. 





cs be 1. Aln , the tavern’s the place for me, and 
abven ’ { ‘ = and p - a tavern it shall be,” he added. “T’'m 
who nev ; Y ae ™ : of the passin’ world, prepared to pene- 
—thalres dt creniag “| trate the pilgrim’s impenitent soul. To 
Ja the tavern door comes the young yearlin’ 

Nothing Else Like It of the herd and the old buck of the bad 
ID ! yu writing Ww em of | lands. A word in season, a whisper in 
ag eg cteh , w: . fom night | the night, a warnin’ in the mornin’ an’ 
Spx GYMNASTIC. Finger-7 g Ex sults | you never know but you’ve snatched a 
pepe efi et h MONTHS | soul out of the cinders.” 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries [? WAS a good argument, still the 
dias a ‘aad ' << toh ' prayer-people felt it incongruous that 
ayates their new leader, their profligate prodi- 

gal, now a tower of strength in the 

tret aol. ~ : Pcs ' Lord’s house, should still remain in the 
$25, $3 ¥ 90 weekly. And the new AMAZ house of Rimmon, where scenes of drunk- 
nubs BAST for anyone—t me & ter ns and th enness occurred; where even a migratory 
aoe strumpet might now and again be seén. 

Valuable Book Free What discontent might have developed till 
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We f new . > » 
odhak tet alec earmidnieall: a Since Saal ' 1) about | the fresh convert was disciplined at quar- Quality 
brian e and 





terly meeting would never be known, be- 

















1 g 4 mf f ‘ t v a! k 
: . ne new method wi cause on a certain inspired day Minden a 
pr STRONG AND DEXTHEROUS ng 7) i the av One n x} : >» hac 10 8 
> pe PERFECT CONTROL. n 5 eX TREMELY four d the w iy out. ne night he had ! t ervice 
RAPID movement f t week slept at all thinking of his “little gal, 
, nsfon typewr ‘1 EASY, ACCUR i Rg aan A ORG it = : 
ATi wAGINGtY apenine : oe and in the — ing, i eee nigh e, The name Yale is an ac 
‘ } ¢ y y tte, <] ) as > > » OF ’ ° 
wi 1a wie WHY HOM SIENE ON TAO Bt00p OF The Borel, Be _ cepted synonym for Quality 
sf — passing down the street another victim of pel ar > “Mee ean 
. writing ri ana service In Increasing 
want to n r | insomnia—John Warner, the real estate ; 
work siete ¢ sere: nem ’ 1 } . = dqdepree eaen year. 
' a ice ae agent. Only the day before he had heard . 
. F t W T . hy .. j la hl . : 
SPEED and SALARY that of Warner’s impending bankruptcy. The For nearly a half century 
M \ tal NOW poor man had built a hotel and could not the same principles standing 
USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY pay for it, and the mortgagees and the for honesty and integrity have 
ae Delon School of fp dor nen ne banks were crowding to crush him; to upheld Yale prestige and de 
: 622 College am. — athe a vet out of his mangled remains financial veloped the Yale ideal — an 
Typ , profit while yet it would not fail them. ideal that rests upon the esse 
; As Minden watched Warner passing with tials of better goods, produced 
N ; ; , : a in a better plant by better work 
s haggard face and downcast look, there men. under the highest etand 
‘ s flashed into his mind the solution of his irds of manufacturing practice 
0 1] — vend » £« } 
own problem. He rose hurriedly from the - hiniiaw' 
ees ‘ Annies . eee eee 1 name “Yale is on every 
va ra dah and strode down the street after Yale product—look for the name 
tne Droken Man. “Vale.” 


BOOK ON “Say, wait a minute, Mr. Warner,” he 


Doc DIsEASEs | “¢ PADLOCKS 
Apathetically, the other turned, but he NIGHT LATCHES 
AND HOW TO FEED did not speak. 
a y “Tell me, what did your hotel cost you?” DOOR CLOSERS 
Shines be the H. Clay Glover, \ S. Mir ler asked. “What did it cost you HOUSE HARDWARE 
author 18 W. 31stSt., New York, U.S.A. according to the bills and the auditors? 
“Seventeen thousand dollars—all I had, Canadian Yale & Towne 
and six thousand more than I had,” an- Limited 
PLAY SAFE— Buy a swered the other. St. Catharines 
WILSON MOTOR “I'll give eighteen thousand for it,” 
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Guaranteed for 5 years A aid Minden, ‘if you can show me straight 
B-tter Motor for Less Money, at Tse wags picts aatiass =", = 


and Made in Canada. N t t you that. 

coty te pay. Send for Cat- “It’s worth twenty-five thousand,” re- 
alog W at once ponded Warner with a new. tremulous 
Wilson Motor Co. ook of howe in he face. 


Walkerville, Ont. 3 “ 2 : 
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TO INVESTORS 





THOSE WHO, FROM TIME TO TIME, HAVE 


FUNDS REQUIRING INVESTMENT 


MAY PURCHASE AT PAR 


DOMINION OF CANADA DEBENTURE STOCK 


IN SUMS OF $500, OR ANY MULTIPLE THEREOF 





Principal repayab!e lst October, 1919. 


Interest payable half-yearly, Ist April and Ist October by 


cheque 


free of exchange at any chartered Bank in C 


anada) at 


the rate of five per cent per annum from the date of purchas: 
I I I 


Holders of this stock will have the privilege of surrendering 


at par and accrued interest, 


as the equivalent of cash, 


in pay- 


ment of any allotment made under any future war loan issue in 
Canada other than an issue of Treasury Bills or other like short 
date security 


Proceeds of this stock are for war purposes only . 


A commission of one-quarter of one per cent will be allowed 


to recognized bond and stock brokers on allotments m 


de in 


respect of applications for this steck which bear their stamp 


_ For application forms apply to the Deputy Minister of 
Finance, Ottawa. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, OTTAWA 


OCTOBER 7th, 1916. 





if you’re givin’ it t’ me straight,” re- 
turned Minden. 

In vain the other tried to conquer him- 
self, but he had eaten nothing for a 
couple of days, and he had not slept at all 
for three whole nights. He opened his 
lips once or twice to speak, then a great 
convulsion shook him, and he burst into 
tears. Sobs shook him as Minden hurried 
him across the street into the Sunbright 
Hotel, and upstairs into his own room. 

When Warner could control himself 
sufficiently he said “My God, but you’re a 
Christian, Mr. Minden!” 


\ HY DID Minden buy a hotel at a 

cost of twenty thousand dollars? At 
first glance it seemed bad enough to live 
in an hotel when you were a professing 
Christian, but to buy a hotel deliberately, 
which would be licensed to sell, “Wine, 
beer and other spirituous and fermented 
liquors,” seemed flying in the face of a 
newly got reputation for grace. Bill 
gaw the full significance of the situation 
he had created, but he had staked all on 
his inspired hazard, and he would see it 
through. The news of his purchase tra- 
veled swiftly through the town, and many 
a sour-tempered sinner essayed to run 
across him during the day with the dark 
purpose of “showing him up,” as they 
put it. For one of the “saved” to buy a 
hotel, was, as Jonas Bilings said, enough 
to make a cat laugh. The unregenerate 
laughed consumedly, and Billings an- 
nounced that Minden hadn’t learned yet 
how to be a Christian. He guessed that 
as Bill had been taking things without 
paying for them all his life, the new habit 
of paying for what he wanted, ‘sort of in- 


toxicated him; an’ he’ll want to buy a 
race-course next, an’ a brass band to go 
with it.” 

Good humor marked the sardonic cri- 
ticism of nearly every unregenerate; but 
Patsy Kernaghan, who had become Bill’s 
most ferocious and unassuaged critic 
since his conversion, fairly danced in 
triumph to the Young Doctor’s office, 
bursting in upon his medical friend as he 
was cleaning instruments after an opera- 
tion. On this unconventional entrance 
the Young Doctor thrust a long knife out 
at Patsy medodramatically. 

“T’ll cut your face away from that ugly 
nose of yours, Kernaghan,” he said, “if 
you enter my office again without knock- 
ing.” 

“Aw, Doctor dear,” rejoined the other 
excitedly—“‘aw, put it away. It doesn’t 
matter cutting away me face—it’s never 
been anny use to me; but have you heard 
what’s happened? Did ye get the news? 
Did ye hear the thunderbolt drop?” 

“You mean about Minden and War- 
ner’s hotel?” answered the other lazily. 

“Tare an’ ’ouns, isn’t that a thunder- 
bolt?, Isn’t that a fine scrape? In to- 
day an’ out to-morrow, like a landleaguer 
an’ Limerick Gaol! Here to-day and away 
to-morrow, like the clods of the valley! 
In the arms of the Methodies last week, 
and back again to Beelzeboob this week. 
Shure, I think he was mad—just struck 
down by a gurl’s voice in a crowded tint, 
an’ all the people shouting round him 
‘Glory be’! He hadn’t been used to it, 
and him gettin’ old—that’s what’s the 
matter with him.” 

“Ah, you had hopes he would join the 


Catholics, Patsy,” remarked the Young 
Doctor, with a careful edge to his voice. 

“Shure, I thought there was that much 
sense left till him. There was hopes 
he’d get the balance of his mind in this 
good air, but, annyhow, glory be, he didn’t 
stay long among thim Methhodies. He 
breaks out like a young bull, an’ buys a 
hotel, an’ begorra, he’s goin’ to run it 
himself, too!” 

“So there’s hope for him yet, eh?” 

“There’s no hypokrasy in the Cat’lic 
Church. Shure, a man can keep a hotel 
or be a doctor! it doesn’t matter how 
bad he is. The Church just says, Do your 
dooty where y’are placed; whether it’s 
tradin’ with good whiskey or dosin’ with 
bad poisin. If ’tis so, Doctor dear, thin 


there y’are. The Church saves you in 
spite of it. That’s not the way with the 
Methodies. Niver mind where y’are 


placed, come out of it they say. Come 
out of it, an’ be a baker or a tinsmith 
or a storekeeper or an insurance agent, 
or an undertaker; an’ there y’are! 
Thim’s the Hevenly trades that’s pur- 
sooed in the mansions in the skies. Aw, 
Doctor dear, I was afeared Bill Minden 
was losin’ his mind; but I shouldn’t won- 
der but some good angel with a bottle 
of Hinnisy’s brandy stepped up till him 
last night, as he was getting into bed 
an’ whispered in his ear what was good 
for him. So he woke up in the marnin 
with an empty bottle in his hand an’ a 
new mind; an’ seein’ Warner’s hotel 


yander he observed his duty an’ done it, 
an’ was saved from the grave of the 
hypocrik an’ the hell of the lunatic.” 
“Well, I’m not so sure of that,” an- 
swered the Young Doctor. 


“I'd like to 








hear what Minden says to th , 
leaders to-night. They’re getting thumt 
screws ready for him, I hear. Ther 
were never any inquisitors in Spai: 
these, Patsy. The Spanish crowd 
‘Be of good cheer, for by this you sha 
be a ed’: while the Askatoor ingu 0 
say, ‘Put out his eyes, cut off his tongue. 
and Jet him be damned.’ Kernaghan, m\ 
lad, I’m not at all sure there isn’t a nigge; 
in William Minden’s fence. He’ll roast 
them, I’m thinking.” 

The Young Doctor was quite right 
There was to be a class-meeting in th: 
evening, and at it the prayer-people would 
sit in judgment on Minden, the converted 
one. It was a difficult position. Minder 
had greatly increased the church men 
bership; he had been an “instrument of 
grace,” the rescuer of the lost. Also he 
had been a rich source of financial profit, 
and their hearts were sick that this hots 
business might force them to expel him 
from their communion. In any one else 
the matter would have called for ré 
proach and discipline only, but in Mir 
den’s case, it was a degrading return to 
the husks the swine did eat, ‘and it was 
too notorious not to notice it In a large 
way. 

Minden knew it all. He depended or 
one thing, and he went to find it at the 
house of Mrs. Finley. It was five o'clock 
in the afternoon and to his joy, Mrs. 
Finley was absent and Cora was at home. 
He entered on her at a moment when sh¢ 
was making for supper what are called 
biscuits in the West. In her white apror 
ar d flour-covered hands, with eyes alight 
and cheeks abloom, with an air of genteel 

isiness about her, she was a very pic- 
ture of domesticity. Minden’s heart grew 
b if with pride. 

“Peace be to this house,” he said with 
Oriental quaintness and an Occidental 
smile. 

‘And unto you, friend, also,” she re- 
replied, witha joyous naturalness. 

Presently she added, “I can’t quite make 
out why it is, Mr. Minden, that the first 
time we met, your eyes seemed familiar 
Oo me, and just now when you came in, 
it seemed as if I knew you ages ago some 


” 


where. 

\ flush stole slowly over Minden’s face. 
She had startled him. It was almost as 
though she had called him father. 
“Well, it must ha’ been all right b 
en us ages ago,” he answered, “fo 
you surely are kind to me now. You dor n't 
stand me off as though I ought to 
reakin’ stones.” 


“You have been breaking stones,” she 
wered. “You have broken the stone 
many a hard heart; you've made people 


happy that were ut h appy before. That 
tl ng about religion which I unde? 
d.” she added. “I don’t think I ever 
had any grace, as mothe understand 
but helping someone that needs help is my 
ne aa © 
You don’t just think all the ne abou 
aving your own soul, then?’ Ked 
a think that’s selfish,” she answered 
u've got to be thinking of other Ol 
you don’t have happiness.” Then while 


Wiping the flour from her fingers, she co! 
tinued: 


‘That’s why you bought John Warner "3 


f 


hotel, isn’t it? You weren't th inking o 
yourself, but of him. Some of the class 
leaders are mad at you, but you know 
why you did it, and you’re going to ex 
plain to the meeting to-night, aren't you? 
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OR A moment Minden was silent, then 

as though with an effort, he replied: 
“No. I guess I was selfish after all.” 

“T don’t believe it,” she replied stoutly. 

He shook his head perplexedly. “Ill 
tell you why I bought that hotel, an’ I’m 
telling you first of all. I’m hopin’ too 
you’re not goin’ to fly out an’ say shame 
on me when I’ve told you. I bought that 
tavern, not to run it as a place wher 
anybody can get drunk if he likes or play 
cards, and shoot off his mouth. I bought 
it for the town’s good. I’m goin’ to run it 
as a temperance hotel. Lots of people 
know me in the West, an’ lots who don’t 
know me want to see me, as if I was a 
hyena in a circus; an’ I'll draw. That 
tavern ’ll be a home for the weary, for the 
traveller comin’ or goin’. I can do more 
good in a temperance hotel like that than 
ten churches can, for there'll be a word 
in season for them that never enter a 
church—not a word of religion, but just 
good tidin’s, just a sort of sense of bein 
all right.” 

She clapped her hands. 
you meant something 
but I see now how a big mind thinks. 

“Say, don’t talk like that,’ Minden an- 
swered with blinking eyes, while longing 
to kiss the spot on the top of her head 
where the light burnished her hair. “I'll 
tell you what my plans are, because you’re 
the only person that can help me carry 
‘em out. If you say yes, then both of us 
together can make your mother say yes. 
She can be made to say it,” he cor 
tinued almost introspectively. ‘You don’t 
know what I want? Well, listen. Your 
mother told me a week ago that this 
house has been sold by her landlord, and 
she has to give up and get out. Well, 
want her to come and help me make that 
temperance hotel go—the first ever started 
out here in a big way, an’ I want you and 
her to come and live there. We can prove 
a hotel can be made like a home; we can 
make it a real reef-me-in rest-house. Not 
a drop of liquor ’l] ever enter it, if I car 
help it; but I can’t do it alone. There’s 
not one in a million has got the sense of 
home your mother has. She can make 
that place seem a home. We can kill 
two or three of the small taverns, and give 
the men that’s running them work in our 
place; for half the men that run taverns 
are sober and hate drink; they see too 
much of it. Don’t you take what I’m 
Will you do it?” 

She certainly did not see all that he 
was driving at. What he wanted was 
this daughter of his and her reputed 
mother under his own roof, where he 
could see them every day, in the many 
hours of every day, and share with this 
wonderful girl the life of a home. As he 
awaited her reply his eyes grew bigge 


with intense scrutiny and suspense. 


“There, | was 
j 


sure good by it, 


+ mm 


ER EYES like his were expanding, 

she too saw a vision; it 

vision of a man’s work and constructive 

power, brought within the range of her 
own co-operation. 

“Splendid it’s splendid!” she ex- 

‘laimed. “Of course I] if mother 


ll! do it, 
hte } +} ] 
vill; and she must. She certainly must 


was the 


do it. Isn’t ita 

plan! That’s he continued. 

“It isn’t getting at a lot of people at 

Church on a Sunday, and a few at class 
t 


; ‘ 
great, big, magnificent 
~) 


} ” 
reilgion, 


meetings in the week: but it’s ¢ 


4 
{ 


ting at 


people coming and going, and 
coming, 


going and 
and sitting and resting in a 


‘place where things are taught without 


Oh, dear, I wish mother would 
but here she is!”’ she added, as the 
gate clicked. 

\ moment later Mrs. Finley was 
side the room, quickly perceiving an at 
mosphere of excitement. 
?” she asked with a 


words. 


come 


“What is it: 
of suspicion and reproof in her face 
he had heard of Minden’s new adver 
ture with alarm and pain. 

“Now don’t you offer to shake ha 
till I’ve told you everything,” Minder 
“I’ve been telling her because 
would tell her what to do, but 
would be good, full-grown common se: 
with you. I was more afraid of her thar 
you, because you’d make up your mind on 
the merits and she’d make up her’s on he: 


¢ 
I 


+) + 
? 


eelings. 

T Hol GH Mrs. Finley was distressed 
and provoked at what she had heard 

about the tavern, there was a feeling for 

this mar He was 

a link with her old happy past. He had 


she could not conquer. 


given her joy through this child of hi 
In spite of everything she believed 
him 

“Well, I'd like a cup of tea first,’ she 
nswered “Maybe you'll get it, | 
while we talk,”” she added to the gi 


“} + 


tut before she left I 


( ora nodded. | i I 
room, she said, “Please remember I want 
wants you to do.” 


reurned ten minutes late: 


you to do what he 


Wher she 


she saw what she had seen but a few 
times in her life, tears in Mrs. Finley’ 
eyes. 

“We've got to do it, Cora; it’s a clear 


on high,” Mrs. Finley said 

Almost with an air of benevolence Cora 
watched the two drink their tea. It 
lf that she was 
to a height above them both. In the mar 


human passion worl 


message trom 


seemed to nerseil removed 


there was a great 


ing; in the woman’s mind there was a 
conviction of a message from on high; 
in the girl’s there was a romance of 
doing good, of helping her fellow-crea 


tures, a view of something splendid, a 
indefinite promise of the future 
t was something bigger than herself 
there was in it neither spiritual fana 
ticism nor human vanity; only the jea 
ous wisdom and aspiration of youth. 


sweet 





CHAPTER V. 
SANCTUARY. 
S° FAR Minden had had his way it 
everything in Askatoon. He had gone 
from sensation to sensation like the great 
adventurer he had always been. First 


the bogey man with a bad reputation, 
moving like a threatening cloud among 
them all; then the open-handed philar 


thropist who never turned a marble heart 
to anyone in misery or any good cause; 
; later the repentant 
inner from whom there had more 
joy than over the ninety-and-nine who 
led no repentance; then Mayor; and 
after that the greatest sensation of a 
the transportation of Mrs. Finley and he 
daughter to the Rest Awhile Hotel. There 
t widow-woman with t} 
ooch and the mediwval head 


organizer of 


1 
tner cnoo.-trustee 


been 


he capable, pious 
cameo-br 
a larger dome 


Fifty 


cheme than she had ever known. 


five years old she was, the management 
of th large and various business did 


not prove too great for her capacity. 
It had been a moment of great heart 
‘earching on the part of the Methodist 


community when, in the sacred enclosure 
of the class-meeting, Minden unfolded 
plan, and Mrs. Finley made a decisive 
little speech in which she declared that 
she was called to do this thing: that the 


spirit had spoken to her; and that as th 


work had to be done she wa almly re 
that sne could do it as well, even a ttie 
better, than anybody else. Two or three 


women present sniffed at tl 
fider e, but on the whole she Wa take) 


at her own valuation. That e, how 
eve who had _ been the converted ey 
criminal’s most austere critic, should 


leave her little home and become. the 
housekeeper of his big tavern was a large 
mouthful for these finicking religio 

feeders to swallow. There were two o 
three women present who, if they had 
dared, would have said, “Why don’t ye 

marry him at once and have done with 
it!” 

Good people as they were, it was nat 
ural they should be anxious that Mrs. 
Finley should not be a hypocrite; tl 
the situation should be outwardly what 
it really was inwardly; for Mrs. Finley 
had no more idea of a closer association 
with Minden than he had, and it was as 
distant from his mind as Gehenna from 
Guadalupe. Minden was obsessed by one 
idea only—the home where his “little 
gal” would be. 





It was not a home such as he would 
have liked; that is, a kind of stockade 
which should shut out the whole savage 
world. With the constant coming and 
going through its doorways of hundreds 
of travellers, the Rest Awhile Tavern was 
only a home like the Arab’s t 
Gipsy’s van; though there were two se- 
cluded sets of rooms at either end of the 
capacious hostel, where the peace of home 
had its habitat. Also there was a little 
dining room common to the three, where 
they met at least three times a day; 
and by Minden’s careful ingenuity, there 
were many incidental meetings with the 
girl who was the apple of his eye. Aska 
toor watched the career of the Rest 
Awhile Hotel with abnormal scrutiny. 
Scores of wayfarers, attracted by the 
unique character of the place, hoped to 
fir d a bottle behind a door some whe re, GI 
panel which shielded some stimu 
lant; but it was not long before the 
public became aware that the Rest 
Awhile Hotel was in fact, as in name, a 
temperance hotel, where sarsaparilla, 
lemonade, ginger-beer, ginger-ale, and 
Adam’s ale (pure cold water), were the 
only drinks to be had, beside S tea, coffee 
or cocoa. No drunken man ever kept a 
oot within the Rest Awhile, and at last 
it came to be understood that Minden’s 
scheme was w@rking well. Then the re 


ene. or tne 


a secret 


ligious community began to imagine it 
was they who had devised this wonder- 
ful social reform, wherein the comfort 
of home were united with the advent 
ous excitement of a pious summer picni 
A* MAYOR, Minden did his work we 
and wisely, and the business of tl 
town was run economically. Only in the 
Stationery department was there extra 
Vagance. His large way of doing thing 
his open-handedness, were expressed it 
the hand-writing which enabled him, by 


crowding, to put as many as fifty word 
on a sheet of foolscap; and if his fluency) 
In writing had been like his -spasmod 
fluency in speech the Mayor’s archive 
Would have cost the town much money 
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As Patsy Kernaghan said to the Young 
Doctor: 

“If he’s goin’ on being Mayor we’li 
have to build a paper-mill, or he'll have 
to get a sicretairy.” 

“Well, there is Miss Finley,” remarked 
the Young Doctor, with a queer iook. 

Kernaghan nodded and jerked an ap- 
proving hand. “Aw, yis, longhand an’ 
shorthand an’ anny hand, she knows, that 
gurl. She winds Bill Minden round her 
little finger. Shure, she’s always bin the 
same since the first day he come an’ she 
smiled a soft word till him, walking out 
of the gate of the Central School. Don’t 
you remember that, Doctor dear? Didn’t 
I tell it till ye?” 

“Yes,” answered the Young Doctor, 
“T remember it well enough. He’s that 
fond of her, she might be his own daugh- 
ter.” 

“His own daughter! Do ye mean that 
peach blossom from the wild tree in the 
garden of Eden — that peach blossom 
belong to the wicked old lupus tree with 
the Dead Sea fruit on it? Aw, Doctor 


In Merr 


Continued 

-The clerk turned to an assistant at a 

desk in a corner of the 

“Where’s Frank working this morn- 
ing?” he asked. 


room. 


“Over down in the gulch,” said the 
other, turning round for a moment 


“There’s an attack of 
this morning.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot,”’ said the chief clerk. 
“T thought it was the Indian Massacre, 
but I guess that’s for to-morrow. Go 
straight to the end of the street and tur? 
left about a half a mile and you'll find 
the boys down there.” 
We thanked him and withdrew. 

E PASSED plaza, 

and went down a narrow side road, 
bordered here and there with 
houses, and so out into the open country. 
Here the hills again and the road 
that we followed wound sharply round a 
turn into a deep gorge, bordered with 
rocks and sage brush. We had no sooner 
turned the curve of the road than we cams 
upon a scene of great activity. Men in 
Mexican costume were running to and 
fro apparently arranging a sort of bar- 
ricade at the side of the road. Others 
seemed to be climbing the rocks on the 
further side of the gorge, as if seeking 
points of advantage. I noticed that all 
were armed with rifles and machetes and 
presented a formidable appearance. Of 
Villa himself I could see nothing. 
there was a grim reality about the glit 


across the open 
adobe 


rose 


tering knives, the rifles and the maxim 
guns that I saw concealed in the sage 
brush beside the road. 

“What is it?” I asked of a man who 
was standing idle, watching the scene 
from the same side of the road as ou 
selves. 


“Attack of American cavalary,” he said 
nonchalantly. 
“Here!” I gasped. 
“Yep, in about ter 
they are ready.” 
“Where’s Villa?” 
“Tt’s him they’re attacking. ’ 


minutes: 


soOn as 


“hey chase 


Vv 


dear, is there lunacy in y’r 
family?” 

The Young Doctor had never whis 
pered his suspicions to a human being. 
As the West says, he never butted in. 
It was the soul of his business, the 
etiquette of his life that he should be 
called in. So, until the time came, until 
he should be called in, if that ever was 
should guess what he 
thought Minden’s story was, or what was 
the secret of the firm of Minden, Finley 
and Finley. 


H E WAS quite right. There was ap 
proaching the Rest Awhile Hote! 
the one hand of which held hap 
piness, while from the other 
the black end of the midnight road. 
Minde had treasured up all the late 
new reports which told of his cor 
dly set forth against his past 


anny 


t¢ be, no one 


an event, 





streamed 


pape 


version, VI\ 


umbrageous career. Some sneered at his 
retting religion, some hinted at the habit 
of the pig returning to its wallow, calling 
him a natural-born criminal. 


To be 


Continued. 


Mexico 


from pac LS. 
him here, see! This isan ambush. Villa 
ls on them right here, and they fight 
i finish!’ 
Great Heavens!” I exclaimed How 
do vou know that?” 

“Know it? W ny, beeause I seen it. Ain’ 
they been trying it out for three days? 
Why, I'd be in it myself only I’m off work 

rota sore toe veé sterday ho. Se steppe 
yn It. 

of course, quite uni? te] 


‘ight here where they’re rt 
ked. 
1 the American, 


de “‘as soon as the boss vets 


as he moved 





NOW noticed for the first time a heavy 
looking man in an American tweed 
suit and a white plug hat, moving to ar 
illing out directions with an air of 
authority. 
“Here!” he 


you doing 


fro ¢% 


shouted, “what in h 
are with that machine gur 
You’ve got it clean out of focus. Here, 
that’s right—steady 
there now, and don’t forget, at the second 
whistle you and Pete are dead. Here, you, 
Pete, how in thunder do you think you car 
die there? You’re all out of the picture 
hidden by that there sage bush. That’ 
no place to die. And, boys, remember on: 
thir gy, now, dik Ed.”’ he turr ed 
and called apparently to some one invis 
the rocks—“‘when them tw 
is killed, turn her round on then 
slew her round good and get them centr 
Now then, are you all s 


Jose, come in closer 


»] ’ 
siow. 


ible Ddenind 


» 
f 


Ready?’ 
\t this moment the speaker turned and 
aw Raymon and myself. “Here, youse,” 
he shouted, “get further back; you’ 
the picture. Or, say, no, stay right wher 
You,” he said, pointing to me 
tay right where you are and I'll give 
you a dollar to just hold that horror; 
you understand; just keep on registering 
it. Don’t dg another thing; just reg ! 


that face. 


you are, 


->. 


-R~ 


-> 


-R~ 


His words were meaningless to me. I 
had never known before that it was pos 
sible to make money by merely registering 
my fact 

“No, no,” cried out Raymor ‘my 
friend here is not wanting work. He has 
a message, a message of great importance 
for General Villa.” 

“Well,” called back the boss, “‘he’ll have 
to wait. We can’t stop now. All ready, 
boys? One—two—now!” 


A* NDW it TH that he put a whistle to his 
lips and blew a long shrill blast. 

Then in a moment the whole scene was 
transformed. tifle shots rang out from 
every crag and bush that bordered the 
gully 

A wild scamper of horses’ hoofs was 
heard and in a moment there came tear 
ing down the road a whole troop of mount 
ed Mexicans, evidently in flight, for they 
turned and fired from their saddles as 
they rode. The horses that carried them 
were wild with excitement and flecked 
with foam. The Mexican cavalry men 
shouted and yelled, brandishing their 
machetes and firing their revolvers. Here 
and there a horse and rider fell to the 
ground in a great whirl of sand ust. 
In the thick of the press, a leader of fer 
oclous aspect, mounted upon a gigantic 
black horse, waved his sombrero about 
his head. 

“Villa it is Villa!” cried Raymon, 

se With excitement; “is he not magni 
fico? But look! Look—the Americanos! 


They are comir g!” 


y 


| T WAS a glorious sight to see them 
le madly on the heels of the 
Mexicans—a whole company of Ameri 
can cavalry, their horses shoulder to 
shoulder, the men bent low in their sad- 
dles, their carbines 


as they roc 


gripped in their 
har is. They rode it squadro} s and ir 
line, not like the shouting, confused mass 
of the Mexicans—but steady, disciplined, 


On the right flank in — a grey- 
haired officer steadied the charging line. 
The excitement of it was maddening. 
“Go it,” I shouted in uncontrollable 
emotion. “Your Mexicans are _ licked, 

Raymon, thevy’re no good!” 

“But look!” said Raymon; **see—tne 
ambush, the ambuscade!” 

For as they reached the centre of the 
gorge in front of us the Mexicans sud 
denly checked their horses, brin ying them 
plunging on their haunches in the dust, 
and then swung round upon their pur- 
suers, while from every crag and bush at 


+} 


he side of the gorge the concealed rifle 
men sprang into view—and the sputte1 
ing of the machine guns swept the ad 
vancing column with a volley. 

We could see the American line chi 
as with the buffet of a great wave, met 
ind horses rolling in the road. Through 


dismounted, his uniform torn, | 
gone, but still brandishing his sword and 
calling his orders to his men, his face as 
one caught in a flash of sur light teady 
and fearless. His words I could not he 
but one saw the American cavalry, 
unbroken, dismount, thrown. themse!l 
behind their horses, and: fire with steady 
aim into the mass of Mexicans. We 
the Mexicans in front of wh 
stood falling thick and fast, in little I 
cled bundles of color, kicking th 
The man Pete had gone down right 


1e smoke one saw the grey-haired leader, 
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places with gestures ef mingled rage ar 
terror as if about to break and run. 

The battle. had it continued, could hav: 
but one end. 

But at this moment we heard from thi 
own behind us the long sustained not 
of a steam whistle blowing the hou: 
noon. 

In an instant the firing ceased. 


‘THE BATTLE stopped. The Mexi 
cans picked themselves up off th 


ground and began brushing off the dust 


from their black velvet jackets. The 

8 ‘ a American cavalry reined in their horses. 
’ Tires because our tires have Dead Pete came to life. General Villa 
L and the American leader and a number of 
b otners stroiled over towards the boss, who 
to be as good as our word. stood beside the fence vociferating hi 

: ‘That won't do!” he was shouting 

‘That won’t do! Where in biazes was 


that infernal Sister of Mercy? Miss Jer 


; , ‘ae 
Oo! w& foreground and Was breathing out |} 
* SO 1] before our eves. 
SS “Well done,” I shouted. “Go to cs 
al boys! You.can lick ’em yet! Hurrah fo 
Yor boys! You.c: 
a+ the United States. Look Raymon, look 
They've shot down the crew of the ma 
Ze chine guns. See, see the Mexicans are 
turning to run—at’ em, boys!—they’r 
waving the American flag! There it 
in all the thick of the smoke! Hark! 
rs There’s the bugle call to mount again 
* t a , : ara 
Bu on n e \ They're going to charge again! Here 
. ilt I t sri they come!” 
{ As the American cavalry came tear 
forward, the Mexicans leaped from their -? 


on!” and he called to a tall girl, whon 
I now noticed for the first time amo: -% 
the crowd, wearing a sort of khaki co 
tume and a short skirt and carrying a 


water bottle in a strap. “You never got 


the mana Then as he caught 


angrily. 


inito the picture at all. I want you rig 

in there among the horses, under thei 

feet.” im! 
“Land sakes!” said the Sister of Mercy 

“You a got no right to ask me to go 

in there among them horses and. be 

Y trampled.” 

“Ain’t you paid to be trampied?” said 


5S =>) Ow et US 


= 


sight of Villa he broke off and said 

“Frank, you boys done fine. It’s going 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber athe gpBooPigeo eB gelesen ger 
Goods Co., Limited a a a 


“Now, boys,” he continued, calling ou 
* . to the crowd with : ice like a meg: 
Head Office and Factories: TORONTO a with &@ voice like a mega 


phone, “this afternoon at three-thirty 


Hospital scene. I only want the wounded, 
BRANCHES : the doctors and the Sisters of Mercy. All 
the rest of youse is free till ten to-morrow 


Victoria, Vancouver. Edmonton, Calgary, for the Indian Massacre. 


up for that. 
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| T WAS an hour or two later that I had 
my interview with Villa in a_ back 
room of the little posada, or inn, of the 
town. Tne General had removed his 
wig of straight black hair, and 
substituted a check suit for his war-like 
He had washed the darker part 
he paint off his face —in fact, h« 
looked once again the same Frank Villa 
that I used to know when he kept his 
Mexican cigar store in Montreal. 
“Well, Frank,” I said, “I’m afraid I 
came down here under a misunderstand 


foroe : 
rerocious 


costume, 


Ing. 


“Looks ] » it.” ss » General. ; , 
Looks like it 1id the General, as ne 
rolled a cigarette. 
“And you wouldn’t care to go back even 
‘i 


for the offer th 


1at I am commissioned to 


= 


make—your old job back again, and half 
the profits on a new cigar to be called 
the Francesco Villa? 

The General shook his head. 

“It sounds good, all right,” he said, “but 
this moving picture business is better.” 

“T see,” I said. “I hadn’t understood. 
I thought there really was a revolution 
here in Mexico.” 

“No,” said Villa, shaking his head, 
“been no revolution down here for years 
—not since Diaz. The picture companies 
came in and took the whole thing over: 
they made us a fair offer—so much a ree! 
straight out, and a royalty, and let us 
divide up the territory as we liked. The 
first film we done was the bombardment 
of Vera Cruz—say, that was a dandy 
did you see it?” 

“No,” I said. 

“They had us all in that,” he continued. 
“I done an American Marine. Lots of 
people think it all real when they see it.” 

“Why,” I said, “nearly everybody does. 
Even the President _ 

“Oh, I guess he knows,” said Villa, “but, 
you see, there’s tons of money in it and 
it’s good for business, and he’s too decent 
aman to give it away. Say, I heard the 
boys saying there’s a war in Europe. I 
wonder what company got that up, eh? 
But I don’t believe it’l]l draw. There ain’t 
the scenery for it that we have in Mexico.” 

“Alas!” murmured Raymon. “Our 
beautiful Mexico. To what is she fallen! 
Needing only water, air, light and soil to 
make her 

“Come on, Raymon,” I said, “let’s go 


home.” 


Into the Abyss 


Continued from page i. 


1 the lamp off and allowed his ey 
to grow accustomed to the profound o 


scurity. 


turnet es 
b- 


[N THIS he was wise. After some mit 
utes the velvety blackness became a 


} 


translucent blackness, and then far away, 


and as faint as the zodiacal light of ar 
English summer evening, he saw shapes 
moving below. He judged these crea- 


tures had detached his cable and were 
towing him along the sea bottom. 


And then he saw something faint and 


remote across the undulations of the sub- 
Marine plain, a broad horizon of pale 
luminosity that extended this way and 


that way as far as the range of his little 
Window permitted him to see. To this 


he 
was being towed, as a ballon might be 


‘towed by men out of the open country 


Intoa town. He approached it very slow 
ly, and very slowly the dim irradiation 
was gathered together into more definite 
shapes. 

It Was near ly five o'clock before he came 
over this luminous area, and by that time 
he could make out an arrangement sug 
gestive of streets and houses grouped 

n 


about as a vast roofless erection that was 
grotesquely suggestive of a ruined abbey 
It was spread out like a map below him. 
The houses were all roofless inclosures of 
Walls, and their substance being, as he 


afterwards saw, of phosphorescent bones, 
Rave the place an appearance as if it 
were built of drowned moonshine. 
Among the inner caves of the plac 
Waving trees of crinoid stretched their 
tentacles, and tall, slender, glassy sponges 
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The Best Seeds that Grow 


HERE is neither pride, pleasure, or 

profit in sowing poor seeds. For 

if you do save a dollar on your so- 

called “‘cheap”’ seeds, you lose it gain, 
and more, too, on what comes up. 


Bruce’s Seeds 


Resolve this year to beat a records And 
this re tion on the basis of good 
: = 1 ] hat iV ilw 8 
given good results—in other words, Bruce's 
Seed 
! Every one of the 
CATALOGUE NOW READY y3°s? one oF fs 
Bruce's Seed Catalogue is brimful of inter 
est and information for both the amateur 
and the professional planters ind will be 
mailed FREE to all requesting same Cata 
logue shows in addition to Seeds, | nts and 
Bulbs, Poultry Supplies and Garden Implé 
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soned solid Oak, every drawer rests on 
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What’s This About 


Turning Spare Time 
Into Money? 


So inquired W. McD. Tait of Alberta 
in response to our advertisement in 
MacLean’s. Our plan of multiplying 
' profits looked good to Tait and he 
7 i started work—spare time at first but 
has since develipe da profitable business of his own. 
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of your own and will look after the local renewals and 


new subscriptions we will pay you liberally. 
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shot like shining minarets and lilies 
filmy light out of the general glow of ti 
city In the open spaces of the place hi 
could see a stirring movement as o 
erowds of per ple, but he was too mal! 
fathoms above them to distinguish 


1 


individuals in those crowds. 


"THEN slowly they pulled him dow: 
and as thev did so the details of the 
place crept slowly upon his apprehensio: 
He saw that the courses of the cloud; 
buildings were marked out with beaded 

nes of round objects, and then he pe —_ 
ceived that at several points below him 
broad open spaces were forms like the 
encrusted shapes of ships. 

Slowly and s urely he was drawn down, 
and the forms below him became brighter, 
clearer and more distinct. He was being 
pulled down, he perceived, towards the 
large building in the centre of the tow: 
and he could catch a glimpse ever and 
again of the multitudinous forms that 
were ion ging at his cord. He was astor 
ished to see that the rigging of one of the 
ships, which formed such a prominent 
feature of the place, was crowded with a 
host of gesticulating figures regarding 
him, and then the walls of the great build 
ing rose about him silently, and hid the 
city from his eyes. 

And such walls they were, of water 
logged wood, and twisted wire rope and 
iron spars, and copper, and the bones and 
skulls of dead men. 

The skulls ran in curious zig-zag lin 
and spirals and fantastic curves over the 
building; and in and out of their eye 
sockets, and over the whole surface of the >» 
place, lurked and played a multitude of 
silvery little fishes. 

And now he was at such a level that | 
could see these strange people of the 
abyss plainly once more. To his astonish 
ment, he perceived that they were pros a» 


trating themselves before him, all save 


le 


one, dressed as it seemed in a robe of 
placoid scales, and crowned with a lun 
inous diadem, who stood with his rep 
tilian mouth opening and shutting a 
mouen he led the chanting of the wo 

shippers 

They continued worshipping him, wit! 
out rest or intermission, for the space of 


three hours. 
irc 
f th 


Mest C) 
nt of s astounding city and its 


people , these | ple of perpetua night, 
who have never seen sun or moon or stars, 
green vegetation, nor any living al 
breathing creatures, who know nothing 
of fire, nor any light but the phosphores 
cent light of living things. ee 
Startling as is his story, it is yet more ° 
startling to find that scientific men, of 
such eminence as Adams and Jenkins, find 
nothing incredi ble in it. They te i me 
they see no reason why intelligent, water- 
breathing, vertebrated creatures inured ee 
to a low temperature and enormous pres- 
sure, and of such a heavy structure, that 
neither alive nor dead would they float, 
might not live upon the bottom of the 
deep sea, and quite unsuspected by us, 
descendants like ourselves of the great 
Theriomorpha of the New Red Sandstone 
age. 
We should be known to them, however, 
as strange meteoric creatures wont to 
fall catastrophically dead out of the my- 
sterious blackness of their watery sky. 
And not only we ourselves, but our ships, 


ntial was Elstead’s a 


‘our metals, our appliances, would come 


aining down out of the night. Some 
times sinking things would smite down 
and crush them, as if it were the judg 

‘nt of s30me unseen power above, and 
ynetimes would come things of the ut 
most rarity or utility or shapes of in- 
spiring suggestion. One can understand, 
perhaps, something of their behaviour at 
the descent of a living man, of the things 

harbaric people might do, to whom an 
enhaloed shining creature came suddenly 
out of the sky. 


\ . ONE time or another Elstead pro 
4 bably told the officers of the Pfarmi- 

i every detail of his strange twelve 
hours in the abyss. That he also intended 
to write them down is certain, but he 
never did, and so unhappily we have to 
piece together the discrepant fragments 
of his story from the reminiscences of 
Commander Simmons, Weybridge, Stee 
vens, Lindley and the others. 

We see the thing darkly in fragmentary 

mpses—the huge ghostly building, the 
owing, chanting people, with their dark, 
chameleon-like heads and faintly lumin- 
ous forms, and Elstead, with his ligh* 
turned on again, vainly trying to convey 
to their minds that the cord by which the 
sphere was held was to be severed. Min- 

after minute slipped away, and EI- 
~tead, looking at his watch, was herrified 
to find that he had oxygen only for four 
hours more. But the chant in his honor 
kept on as remorselessly as if it was the 
marching song of his approaching death. 

The manner of his release he does not 
inderstand, but to judge by the end of 
cord that hung from the sphere, it had 
been cut through by rubbing against the 
edge of the altar. Abruptly the sphere 
rolled over, and he swept up, out of their 
world, as an ethereal creature, clothed 
a vacuum, would sweep through our 
own atmosphere back to its native ether 
again. He must have torn out of their 
sight as a hydrogen bubble hastens up- 
wards from our air. A strange ascension 
it must have seemed to them. 

The sphere rushed up with even greater 
velocity than, when weighted with the lead 
sinkers, it had rushed down. It became 
exceedingly hot. It drove up with the 
windows uppermost, and he remembers 
the torrent of bubbles frothing against 
the glass. Every moment he expected this 
to fly. Then suddenly something like a 
huge wheel seemed to be released in his 
head, the padded compartment began 
spinning about him, and he fainted. His 
next recollection was of his cabin, and of 
the doctor’s voice. 

But that is the substance of the extra- 
ordinary story that Elstead related in 
fragments to the officers of the Ptarmi- 
gan... He promised to write it all down at 
a later date. His mind was chiefly oc- 
cupied with the improvement of his ap- 
paratus, which was effected at Rio. 

It remains only to tell that on February 
2nd, 1896, he made his second descent 
into the ocean abyss, with the improve- 
ments his first experience suggested. 
What happened we shall probably never 
know. He never returned. The Ptarmi- 
gan beat about the point of his submer 
sion, seeking him in vain for thirteen 
days. Then she returned to Rio, and the 
news was telegraphed to his friends. So 
the matter remains for the present. But 
it is hardly probable that any further at- 
tempt will be made to verify his strange 
story of these hitherto unsuspected cities 
of the deep sea. 
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NEW SEEDS --- SECURE NOW 


XXX Earliest Tomato (vines loaded early) Pkg. 10c, oz. 50c. 
Beefsteak Tomato (enormous size) Pkg. 10c, oz. 60c, 4 oz. $2.00 
Sparkler Radish (round red white tip) Pkg. 5e, oz. 15c, 4 oz. 40c 
First and Best Cabbage - Pkg. 10c, oz. 30c, 4 ozs. 90c 
Glory Enkhuizen Cabbage - Pkg. 5c, 0z. 30c, 4 ozs. $1.00 
Prolific Golden Wax Butter Beans - - 4 ozs. 15c, lb. 50c 
XXX Solid Head Lettuce - Pkg. 10c, oz. 25c, 4 ozs. 75c 
Giant Prizetaker Onion (blackseed) Pkg. 10c, oz. 25c, lb. $2.10 
Extra Early Red Onion, Pkg. 5c, 0z. 25c, 4 ozs. 65c, lb. $2.10 
Early Eclipse Beet (round Pkg. 5c, oz. 15c, 4 oz. 40c 
Cardinal Globe Beet, Pkg. 10c, oz. 20c, 4 ozs. 50c, lb. $1.50 
Spinach Beet (for greens - Pkg. 10c, oz. 30c, 4 ozs. 90c 
Chantenay Carrot (for table use) Pkg. 5c, oz. 25c, 4 ozs. 65c 
Snowball Cauliflower (vilt edee) Pkg. 15c, 25c, 85¢e, oz. $2.75 
Paris Golden Celery (very best) - Pkg. 15¢, % oz. 60c, oz. $2.00 
Early Premium Gem Peas («iwarf) 4 0z. 10c, lb. 35c, 5 Ibs. $1.50 
Select Yellow Onion Setts . - Lb. 35c, 5 lbs. $1.70 
London Long Green Cucumber, - Pkg. 5c, oz. 15c, 4 ozs. 40c 
Extra Early White Cory Corn (for table) Pkg. 10c, lb. 35c, 5 Ibs. 
$1.50 
Early Branching Asters, White, Pink, Crimson or Mixed, Pkg. 10c 
Choice Spencer Sweet Peas (mixed colors) Pkg. 10c, oz. 30¢c, 
4 ozs. 90c 


RENNIE’S SEED ANNUAL FREE TO ALL 
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of fire, nor any light but the phosphores 
cent light of living things. 

Startling as is his story, it is yet more 
startling to find that scientific men, of 
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